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66 ELL, Orphy, ef you’ve made 


up your mind, I don’ know 
as it’s much use talkin’.” 
Orpha laughed pleasantly. 
She was kneading a great mass of 
snowy dough with a strong, light move- 
ment that boded well for the bread. 
On a table a single candle burned dim- 
ly, and the red glow that pervaded the 
large, low kitchen shone through the 
open grate of the stove, casting a sort of 
Saint Lawrence gridiron on the white 
boards of the floor. 

Mrs. Moore was at leisure after her 
day’s labor. She sat bolt upright in her 
own particular rocker, From the nerv- 
ous twitching lips to the never quiet 
hands, there was about her nothing in- 
dicative of repose. 

When her work was finished Orpha 
seated herself opposite her sister-in-law. 
She lay back comfortably in her chair, 
her strong hands folded in her lap, her 
forehead calm and unruffled as that of a 
little child. She was a large woman, 
but rather comely, and carried with 
her always a sense of strength and 
cheer. 

Having made an apparently con- 
clusive remark, Mrs. Moore waited for 
an answer. “ Well?’ she exclaimed at 
last. 

There was a little teasing smile round 
Orpha’s lips. “Folks has got to die,” 
she said. 

“True enough,” sighed Esther, with 
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a lengthening of the face proper to such 
a theme; “but for all thet you’ve no 
need to go out of your way to lay your- 
self under the hand of Providence.” 

Silence again, Orpha rocking peace- 
fully. 

At last footsteps were heard, and Or- 
pha drew her brother's favorite chair 
towards the warmth, smiling at him 
brightly as he entered. But the wife 
vouchsafed him no greeting. Her 
rockers took on a more vigorous motion, 
the lines about her mouth a more de- 
cided downward curve. 

“Reuben!” she exclaimed, “ there’s 
news for you.” 

Reuben was a large man, and he 
moved slowly. He took off his coat 
and filled and lighted his pipe before he 
spoke. 

“ News, mother?” hequeried. “ Well, 
let’s hev’ it. What’s wuth the name 
don’t git so far as Lupton every day.” 

Mrs. Moore pursed her thin lips and 
locked her fingers together firmly as if 
determined to keep the rarity to herself 
at all hazards. When her husband 
spoke again it was indulgently and as if 
to a refractory child. 

“Well, well, mother, unless you think 
it'll be too much for me, hadn’t you 
better be spry?” 

Mrs. Moore looked significantly at 
Orpha. 

“Reuben,” she said, and her tone 
might fitly have foretold the fall of 
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Babylon, “ Orphy's agoin’ ter git mar- 
ried.’ Reuben removed the pipe from 
his mouth and brought his chair down 
upon its four legs. 

“News I’ve be’n expectin’,” he said 
slowly, “for quite a spell back. Good 
news, too, for some folks, Orphy ; bad 
for Esther ’n’ the children ’n’ me.” 

“ But, Reuben!” Esther’s voice was no 
longer prophetic, but shrill and trem- 
ulous with excitement, “ Don’t you un- 
derstand? It’s Ike Winkley!” 

Reuben rose quickly from his chair, 
but in a moment he was himself again, 
looking placidly down at his womankind 
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know’s I should darst to say for certain, 
anythin’ thet’s happened more’n fifty 
years back.” : 

“You'll b’lieve it fast enough,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Moore, gesticulating with 
hands as if she did not intend her words 
to fail of effect, “when it’s your own 
kin the curse falls on.” 

Orpha gave a smiling side-glance at 
her brother. 

“ Ef you mean my children,” she said, 
*“T don’ know’s I'd orter look forward 
any more’n backward, but if I hev any 
I should be more afeard of the scarlet 
fever or the measles than the curse.” 





‘© FOLKS HAS GUT TO DIE,” 


and whistling the first bars of a favorite 
hymn. 

““ Youre a good girl, Orphy,” he spoke 
at last, “’n a brave one; whatever 
comes, you'll do your duty fust. I’m 
real glad, Orphy—that is, I am agoin’ to 
be pretty soon.” 

“But, Reuben!” exclaimed Esther, 
“can you or Orphy say there’s be’n a 
Winkley of this branch sence the pi- 
rates cursed ’em from the cross-tree 


thet’s once let blood in earnes‘ that 
ain’t bled to death?” 

Orpha laughed gayly. 

“Why Esther,” she said, “I don’ 


SHE SAID, (f. 163.) 

Esther rose from her chair and deliv- 
ered her final shot. 

“Orphy, I’ve lived clus to Lupton 
Ma’shes ever sence I was born, ’n’ you 
ain't. / tell you it’s ¢rwe. Silas Wink- 
ley ’n’ his brother John, they hung two 
pirates there a hundred years ago, '‘n’ 
the pirates cursed ’em, them ’n’ theirs, 
to bleed to death when once their blood 
was let.. B’lieve it or not, but makin’ 
light of the ways of Providence is blas- 
phemy.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Orpha, “I 
thought it was the ways of pirates instid 
of Providence ; but Esther, there won’t 




















THE CURSE OF 
never be a better time to tell you 
what my feelin’s is than now.” She 


paused for a moment and drew herself 
erect, but her tone, firm as it was, lost 
no iota of its sweetness. ‘I don’t b’lieve 
a word about the curse, ’n’ the reason 
why is just because it ain’t like what 
I've known of the Almighty’s doin’s, ’n’ 
thet’s all I’ve got to jedge by.” 

From that time Mrs. Moore refrained 
from all active efforts to snatch Orpha 
from her doom, but she found her inter- 
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in his heart of hearts he knew how happy 
he could be if he dared. He was far 
from being deaf to the dictates of his con- 
science, which was strong though per- 
verted, and which never ceased to tell 
him that he had noright to marry. To 
Orpha, the very misfortune of the super- 
stition—as she believed it to be—made 
Ike more in need of her devotion. 

But there was a troublous time to 
come before the dawn of her wedding- 
day. Silas Winkley, Ike’s uncle, cut an 
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views with Ike Winkley meat and drink 
to her perturbed soul. 

“Tt’s true enough,” she said, “you 
hadn’t ought to, but I don’t know’s it’s 
you is to blame. Orphy’s so set on 
hevin’ you. It’s a terrible business 
though, Ike, bringin’ innocent children 
into sech trouble. You'd ought to know 
the awfulness. Ef it hedn’t be’n for 
your father bein’ jest so unforseein’, 
you wouldn’t be settin’ here so miser- 
‘ble to-day.” 

And, indeed, Ike was miserable. He 
even thought it his duty to be so, though 
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HEV’ IT.” (f. 163.) 
artery in the hay-field, and died alone, 
within sight of home. 

“Tt’s dretful sad,” said Orpha, 
putting her tender hand upon Ike’s 
trembling one ; “ but he was an old man, 
Ike, ‘n’a Christian. He was ready to go, 
’n’ there’s no wife or chick to mourn 
for him.” 

“Thet’s it! Orphy, don’t you see? No 
wife, no child! Orphy, I can’t. You'll 
hev to let me go. Esther, she’ll tell you 
I’m right—you’d ought to let me go.” 

“Tke,” she answered sturdily, ‘do you 
set great store by me?” 
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“T do, I do.” 

“Then thet’s enough. I’m agoin’ to 
trust in the Lord instid of Esther, ’n’ in 
His good time—so’ll you.” 

And so Orpha silenced him for the 
time, yet day by day it was borne in up- 
on her that she would have a mission to 
perform which would not take her far 
from her own fireside, and she re- 
solved to meet it cheerfully. Of the 
curse itself she had no fear. In her 
healthy mind superstition had no place. 
Her simple creed was full of the father- 
hood of God. It held no belief in divine 
vengeance. Suffer she must, she knew, 
but from quite another curse than that 
spoken upon Lupton marshes a hundred 
years before. 

From that day Ike made no effort to 
break the beloved chain which bound 
him. Respect for Orpha’s judgment 
was part of his love for her, and he 
strove bravely to rely upon its superior- 
ity. Until his wedding morning he had 
succeeded by keeping a firm control up- 
on himself and at a proper distance from 
Mrs. Moore; but the latter was not to be 
conquered without a final manifestation 
of her gift of prophecy judiciously min- 
gled with condolence. 

When Orpha entered the room where 
her lover awaited her, the blinds were 
closed, the curtains decorously drawn, 
the chairs set back primly against the 
wall as for a funeral. 

On the sofa sat Esther with the bride- 
groom by her side, and down the cheeks 
of both rained tears. 

“ A weddin’ to-day,” Esther sobbed. 
“ May-be a fun’ral to-morrow, ’n’ Orphy 
settin’ by to see ’em took!” 

The smile had died away from the 
bride’s lips, but quickly returned. 

“No, she won't,” she laughed, “not 
ef she’s so as to be about.” 

Ike jumped from the sofa and sought 
blindly for his handkerchief while Orpha 
took him quietly by the hand. 

“Tke,” she said, “we'd better get 
the weddin’ over fust.” 

So Orpha left her brother’s house and 
drove with her husband across the long 
stretch of Lupton Marshes, as cheerfully 
as if their pathway lay through Elysian 
fields instead of through reaches of 
white, dry sand, coaxed into a settled 
abiding place by a reluctant growth of 
witch-grass, 

It was autumn, and on both sides the 
road was illumined for her coming by 
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the glorious coarse golden-rod, which 
deserts more fertile fields and meadow- 
lands to gladden these barren wastes 
beside the sea. The marshes themselves 
were radiant with a daring wealth of 
color all their own. Here a patch of 
fiery red weed, there the salt grass 
stubble with its shades of russet, gold 
and green, veiled now and again, as with 
a rising cloud of purple mist, by the 
dainty rosemary. Overhead the great 
white-breasted gulls were wheeling, and 
on the beach close by, the ocean lapped 
gently as in summer time. 

The village of Lupton Marshes lay by 
itself quite out at sea. Its houses were 
very few, and they were huddled to- 
gether as if for mutual protection from 
the elements. 

Ike stopped his horse in front of two 
which stood together at a little distance 
from the others. Both were gray and 
weather-beaten. One had belonged to 
Silas’ father. It was past service now ; 
its paneless windows stared seaward 
like dark eyes which have lost all hope ; 
its only shelter from adversity the 
clumps of lilac bushes, clung still, as 
is their wont, to the friend of better 
days. Here, one by one, Ike Winkley’s 
kin had died, many according to his be- 
lief by reason of the curse. 

* * * * 

In the summer, a baby came. Orpha 
had needed only this to fill her cup of 
contentment. Her home was lovely to 
her eyes, and she even believed that a 
little if only a little of the cloud of 
superstition was lifting from her hus- 
band’s mind. Her impulse was to call 
the child “ Relief.” It was her mother’s 
name, and full of precious meaning to 
her. But Ike only shook his head. 

“Let’s call her ‘ Thankful,’ then,” she 
insisted. But that, said all the Wink- 
leys, would be no more fitting for one 
born to such a heritage. Poor child, 
what had she to be thankful for? 

Orpha listened smilingly. 

“A great deal,’’ she answered, “’n’ 
I’m agoin’ to see that she has more.” 

Esther groaned in spirit when this 
was repeated to her. 

“T’ll speak right up to her,” she said, 
“the very fust chance I git.” 

And the opportunity she sought soon 
came. On the way from one of her 
shopping trips, Orpha stopped for dinner 
at her brother's home. As they washed 


the dishes together, Esther spoke. 











THE CURSE 
“Orphy,” said she, “do you think 
you're stronger ’n’ the arm of the 
Lord?” 

Her sister shook her head. 

“No,” she answered, “ but I’m willin’ 
to help His some with mine.” 

Esther flirted her dishcloth nervously. 

“T b’lieve,” she snapped, “that you 
think you stan’ in the place of almighty 
Providence to all the Winkleys.” 

“Perhaps I do. Sometimes Provi- 
dence uses queer tools.” 


OF 
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As it happened, this trial of her 
strength was nearer than Orpha knew. 
At that moment the door opened and 
there entered Ellis Winkley. He was 
an old man, he stooped a great deal 
and his movements were usually as 
deliberate as his speech. To-day there 


was a new alertness about him. Esther 
started instinctively toward him. Orpha 
greeted him pleasantly over her shoulder. 
“Come for me, Ellis?” 
“I’m pretty near ready.” 


she asked. 





**ONE OF EM DIED, THE 


* Orphy, you’re blasphemous the way 
you talk. I’m most certin somethin’ 
‘ll happen to you.” 

“Perhaps. Not because of what I’ve 
said, though. /’w certin of that.” 

Mrs. Moore shook her head dismally, 
and intoned her final admonition. It 
was her way of driving home her spir- 
{tual counsel, her original prophecies, 
her confessions of faith. 

“Remember,” she sighed, “in times 
of trouble what I’ve said.” 
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Ellis stood more erect than usual. He 
shuffled impatiently from one foot to 
the other. 

“T’ve come for ye. But it ain’t no use 
to hurry. You can’t be a mite of use, 
‘n’ p’rhaps Esther ’d better come along 
—it’s dretful distressin’.” 

Orpha turned like a flash. She was 
as white as a sheet, but her voice was 
firmer than ever. 

“Speak out—you hevn’t told me— 
what?” 
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“The—the baby, Orphy. She’s fell 
’‘n’ hurt her head. No, no, girl, don’t 
take on. It won't do no good. The 
blood's flowin’.”’ 

Ellis need not have told her to be 
calm. She had made no sound. She 
had not even heard his last words. 
Even as he spoke, her bonnet and shawl 
were on, 

“Come,” she whispered. 

When Orpha entered, her home was 
fullof Winkleys. One held the wounded 
baby. She held it very tenderly, but 
with a hopeless face. No one spoke. 

By the fireside Ike was sitting, his 
face hidden in his hands. Orpha threw 
off her bonnet and shawl and stretched 
out her arms. 

“Give her to me,” she breathed 
hoarsely. ‘“ Don't you see she’s bleed- 
in’ to death ?” 

Aunt Ruth gave a pitying sigh. 

“Yes, Orphy, we know, we know— 
poor girl!” 

Orpha had the baby in her arms. She 
held it tightly to her, staunching the 
blood from the wound. 

“Why didn’t you stopit before?” she 
moaned. “It'll die, Aunt Ruth! It'll 
die!” 

And from all the crowd of lookers-on, 
there came no more hopeful word to 
the poor mother’s ear. 

“Ves, it'll die,” they sighed. 

And the baby did die. 

“The Lord has chastened me. I have 
brought the curse upon an innocent 
child,” moaned Ike, and Esther was at 
hand to add her wail. 

“The sins of the fathers,” she quoted. 
“Orphy, do you remember xow 7” 

Orpha's eyes were heavy with unshed 
tears. ‘Remember? Yes,” she said, 
“but I don't lieve. Ef I'd hev been 
here, she wouldn't hev died. Ef ’twas 
through any curse, ‘twas the curse of 
ignorance. It was their duty to try. 
It’s ours now to bear—and learn.” 

Duty is usually well defined when in- 
clination does not attempt to blind it. 
Never had Orpha Winkley found hers 
plainer, but never had it been so hard. 
Ike believed himself a marked man, 
and the belief did not pine for want of 
encouragement. 

“He’d ought to hev staid single,” 
Esther groaned. “It’s to be hoped she'll 
never have another child.” 

But Orpha thought differently. She 
longed for the touch of baby hands, the 
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sweet narcotic of baby care. At last her 
prayers were answered, while her young 
life hung trembling in the balance. 
When her soul came up out of the val- 
ley of the shadow, the tears were wet on 
the faces of those about her. She look- 
ed from one to another, then turned her 
face toward the wall. She dared ask no 
question. A little later Aunt Ruth laid 
a soft warm bundle on her arm, but she 
was slow to understand that in her un- 
consciousness two boys had been born 
to her. 
“One of ‘em 
“The likeliest.” 
Orpha understood then. She started 
up. “And you—you let it?” she gasped. 
“Tt warn’t no sortof use. We'd hev 
called the doctor ef it hed ben.” 


died,” sighed Esther. 


“Two—two,” the mother moaned. 
“ And my hands were tied !” 
Esther leaned over the bed. She 


peered sternly down at Orpha. “ Don’t 
you know,” she said, “you'll feel the 
hand of an angry God till you’ve hed 
a change of heart.” 

Tears came to the sick woman’s eyes. 
“T’ll trust the hand of God. “He 
doesn’t leave us helpless, ’n’ some day 
I’ll lift our curse of ignorance, with His 
help!” And so she took up the old 
fight again. 

Little Dan grew a sturdy boy. His 
mother lavished upon him all the pent- 
up mother-love, his father worshiped 
him sternly and from afar, as a treasure 
which at the first token of affection 
might be snatched away by a jealous 
God. Two other boys were born, and 
finally a girl—* Marah,” Ike insisted on 
calling her. Orpha struggled with no 
avail to have her called “ Relief,’ and her 
welcome was all the warmer because 
the father dared give no joyous greeting. 

She had much to bear in trial for 
her faith, for, strange to say, accident 
after accident bore witness against it. 

One day Ike went down to mow in 
the marsh near “ pirates’ tree.” At 
noon time he had not come home. An 
hour later a sad procession filed into the 
house. Upon an improvised stretcher 
Ike lay motionless. The full force of 
the sun beat upon his ghastly face. 

“T’ve got to go, Orphy,” he whispered, 


weakly. “It’s the Lord’s will; don’t 
fight it, girl.” 
“Run, Danny,” his mother said. 


“Bring Dr. Church — run — it’s for 
father’s life!" 
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Even as she spoke she lifted the 
wounded man. She laid him on his 


bed and bound a handkerchief above 
the spot from which, with every throb 
of the despairing heart, the red blood 
spurted, and with no better instrument 
than the kitchen poker, twisted it firmly. 
It was she who saved his life. Yet 
though death had passed him by, he 
appeared filled with a desire to follow. 
He worried ceaselessly inthe fear that 
he had been saved for a fate more 
terrible ; he fretted constantly over the 
sturdy boys whom their mother had 
learned to trust to the effects of her own 
teaching, and the care of a higher 
power. 

Ike became something like himself in 
time ; he even learned to speak of his 
“miraculous escape,” but in his heart he 
accepted it as a reprieve only. His sons 
appeared to bear a charmed life, and 
when his little daughter learned to take 
her first footsteps he lavished the sum 
of his anxiety upon her. His lynx- 
eyed watchfulness seemed likely to 
prove as sorry a blight upon the little 
life as any curse could be. In spite of 
it, however, she grew a natural, active 
child. She loved the beach as the sand- 
piper loves it, and in her innocent cru- 
elty, the rocks forming its eastern bound- 
ary had for her an irresistible charm. 

“Such rugged rocks,” her father 
sighed. 

“T know it,” smiled Orpha, “ but she’s 
rugged, too.” z 

Day by day Ike watched the child de- 
spairingly. He exhorted, threatened, all 
in vain. Light as thistledown, absolute- 
ly fearless, she flitted from point to 
point, where her father’s fearful and 
nerveless steps were powerless to follow. 

One day there came to him an in- 
spiration. For her good he must chasten 
her. All her little life the child’s mother 
had striven to keep the slightest breath 
of the family superstition from her. But 
Marah, as Ike still called her, was six 
years old now, old enough, he thought, 
to sense the lesson he must give her. 

Some instinctive knowledge of the 
child’s keen imagination, or some latent 
dramatic instinct in himself, caused the 
man to bide his time until nature lent 
herself to his purpose. There came at 
last a lowering, gray day, and he went 
with her to walk. 

It was summer, but never had the 
wide marsh looked so desolate. The 
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sea fell heavily in slow, green waves 
upon the dull, white beach, which 
missed the golden glory of the sun. Fit- 
ful gusts of wind occasionally swept the 
witch-grass level with its sandy bed, 
then sighed away into the distance, leav- 
ing a deeper stillness, broken only by 
the cries of the frightened sea-birds cir- 
cling overhead, beneath a sky which 
seemed almost within reach. 

By the time they reached the cross- 
tree, whitened by wind and weather 
into fhe very ghost of a gallows, Ike 
trembled nervously, but Marah danced 
before him, her bright hair owing, her 
eyes shining, her feet light shod as those 
of Mercury. Ike watched her with 
something akin to pity in his eyes, but 
his face was very stern. He put out his 
hand and drew her to him, and he told 
her the story of the curse, plainly, but 
with no detail. When he had finished 
he looked at her. Her eyes were raised. 
She was watching the upward flight of 
a bird with that absorbed interest which 
rarely follows us beyond childhood, Ap- 
parently, the words which had caused 
her father keenest suffering to speak, 
had fallen on her ears like the murmur 
of the sea. 

A strange irritation took possession 
of Ike. She must, she should suffer 
too—for her good, her good. 

He spoke again and this time some- 
thing like despair lent his words a force 
they had not had before. His face, his 
voice, his whole being partook of the 
strange new-born intensity, and well 
might he be satisfied with the result. 
With wide eyes, with parted lips and 
whitened cheeks, Marah heard him. It 
seemed to Ike that it was hours after he 
had ceased speaking before her eyes 
left his face ; and they were full of wild 
terror. 

All at once she wrenched her hand 
free and fled, swiftly, breathlessly, to- 
ward home. 

Orpha was with her child when Ike 
came in. Presently she stood before 
him, where he sat silent and miserable 
in the sorry enjoyment of his victory. 

“T suppose,” she said, “you done it 
for the best.” 

This was her outward form of forgive- 
ness. At heart she was struggling to 


accord the rest. 

All night long Orpha soothed the 
child’s convulsive shudderings by the 
pressure of her loving arms. 


At day- 
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break Marah slept, but she awoke the 
pale ghost of her happy self. 

All day she crouched by herself in the 
furthest corner of the kitchen. When 
forced to move, she passed the windows 
shrinkingly, and she gave a grateful look 
when her mother drew the thick green 
shades over them. Toward night she 
showed a strange restlessness. More 
than once she started toward the door, 
from which the path led downward to 
the rocks. At last she opened it. It 
had rained heavily all day long, but the 
child passed out with uncovered head. 

Orpha would have held her back, but 
Ike raised his hand commandingly. 
“Let her go. Ef it’s really done her 
good !”’ he said. 

Orpha answered with a sort of gasp, 
and her face looked strained and old as 
she followed the little girl. Ike went 
after her. When they reached the rocks 
Marah was behind their shelter, a mo- 
ment more and they saw her again. 

Far out where the sharp black points 
rose up from the heavy sea she stood, 
but not as had been her wont, with 
light, firm poise. Her arms were help- 
lessly outstretched, she swayed, her eyes 
were closed as if in sleep. Again she 
moved, but with leaden feet, with 
fluttering helpless hands. Even as they 
looked she tottered, fell. 

Ike bounded forward, but Orpha was 
there before him. She hardly touched 
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was but just in time to snatch the child 
from the hungry waves, and the red, red 
blood was flowing, dyeing the thick 
masses of yellow hair. 

Orpha herself bore Marah home. No 
word escaped her lips, but she worked 
as only those can do who see death 
standing by. 

“No use—no use ! 

She heard the words as in a dream, 
but she silenced her husband fiercely. 

It was a long, hard struggle. For 
days and nights Marah lay between life 
and death, Orpha watching her every 
breath. 

In the silence of that room, watching 
his wife in her vigilance, her love-taught 
skill, Isaac Winkley’s eyes were opened, 
and he knew that of us God demands 
not blind, insensate worship, but the 
willing service of mind and hand and 
heart. 

When his child was well once more, 
Ike made a confession to his wife. 

“God forgive me. I was blind, but 
now through you / see.” 

And a night came when Orpha and 
her husband, sitting hand in hand be- 
fore the fire, saw the gray old ghost 
of Lupton Marsh disappear to the last 
vestige. When nothing remained but 
ashes, the light of a new hope dawned 
on Ike’s worn face. 

“Orpha,” he said, “we'll call our child 
‘Relief.’” 





the rocks in her swift flight. Yet she And so the Winkley curse was lifted. 
ROMANCE OF A DRY RANCH. 
BY E, BARNARD FOOTE, 


Author of “Early Morning on the Prairie.’ 


66 OMING—meet me on the 
tenth,” was what the tele- 
gram said. Kittie capered 
about her parlor, snatched 

her husband's paper from his hand with 

the impunity of a young wife and cried 

“Hurrah! that settles the summer’s 

campaign.”’ 

Walter Fay was a rising attorney of 

a flourishing town in Eastern Washing- 

ton. He had gloried in single blessed- 

ness for thirty years. But the previous 

year, summoned to New York by an im- 

portant lawsuit, he had fallen an easy 

victim to the charms of the proverb- 
ially dangerous Eastern girl, and with 
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true Western enterprise had refused to 
leave the Atlantic coast until both his 
suits were won. In doing this, however, 
he had been forced to neglect his title 
to a piece of government land which, 
though without water,was very valuable. 
His thrifty little helpmeet upon learn- 
ing that his claim to the ranch was still 
undisputed, would not consent to the 
forfeiture, and at once made prepara- 
tions for the “continuous residence,” 
which the land laws demand of “heads 
of families.” 

There was a comfortable house upon 
the land, water was only two miles off, 
and the distance from town was not so 
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great but that Walter could drive to and 
from his business morning and evening. 

There was but one drawback to his 
wife’s anticipations, and that was the 
prospect of the long, lonely days, for 
neighbors were few and far between. 
This difficulty was now removed by the 
telegraphic promise of her schoolmate— 
her “first love””—Elsie Dayton, of Bos- 
ton, to come for the summer. Another 
week saw the young couple and their 
guest installed in their rambling farm- 
house, with books, music, flowers and 
pets, for a summer of playing at house- 
keeping. 

Was evera ranch so isolated or so 
inaccessible that the arrival of an eligi- 
ble young woman was not the signal for 
an immediate call from every bachelor 
in the township? The very evening 
following their arrival was spent in a 
game of whist with their nearest neigh- 
bor, Harry Redmond, who proved to be 
a refined and scholarly man, pining for 
the society of something more congen- 
ial and human than live stock and cur- 
rent literature. Redmond called almost 
every evening thereafter for his mail, 
which Fay always brought from town, 
The finest saddle-horse in his band sud- 
denly displayed a mysterious amiability 
under a side-saddle and skirt, and it hap- 
pened that there were numerous long 
rides about the prairies and canyons— 
sometimes by the four, oftener by the 
younger couple chaperoned by the com- 
plaisant little matron, but oftenest by 
Elsie and Redmond alone, for Mrs. Fay 
was not fond of riding. Moreover, it 
suited her scheming soul to leave this 
evidently well-assorted pair to the solu- 
tion of their own destiny. 

That Redmond should not fall in love 
with this, the first cultured and congen- 
ial girl that had entered his life since 
his college days, was as impossible as 
that one should see a flower blooming 
in the midst of a tedious desert journey, 
and feel no impulse to stretch a hand to 
gather it. 

“T believe I could win her,” Red- 
mond often said to himself, as he sat 
playing his violin to her accompani- 
ment, or looking gravely into her ap- 
preciative eyes while he explained some 
sweet mystery which she had discov- 
ered among the flora or fauna of the 
prairies. But he held his peace. Toa 


woman accustomed to life in an Eastern 
city the shocks of a social creative state 


OF A DRY RANCH. 
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might involve lifelong desolation. The 
devotion of one heart, however good 
and worthy, might not reconcile her to 
the unpeopled prairie. Redmond strug- 
gled long against this conviction ; but 
once he had succumbed he gave him- 
self over with unflinching courage to 
the hard logic of his solitary, secluded 
life—the life that had nourished his nat- 
urally strong and romantic ideals at 
the same time that it precluded the 
realization of his dreams. He would 
worship her in silence while she stayed, 
and when she was gone—gone to be the 
light of some luxurious home—he 
would worship always a fond, ideal 
woman who should never suffer and 
never die. 

Miss Dayton, however, was perhaps 
not entirely the ethereal divinity her 
lover imagined. At any rate she was a 
normal and capable young woman, and 
quite the mistress of circumstances any- 
where. Moreover, her heart was quite 
as human as her head, and was very 
naturally and very swiftly going over, 
spite of all restraint, to this manly and 
self-contained lord of the prairies who, 
alas ! did not seem to want the gift. 

But if “ Providence and one woman 
make a majority,” then what, may we 
ask, is to become of a man’s resolution 
when not only Providence but two wo- 
men are tacitly arrayed against him ? 

The last day of August was Walter’s 
birthday. As the fact did not occur to 
him, the ladies determined to give him a 
little surprise at dinner in the evening ; 
so, after his departure, they addressed 
themselves to the concoction of various 
dainties. The great Cochin rooster 
which was to be slain for the occasion, 
had been imprisoned the night before, 
and Kittie purposed to have it killed by 
the butcher who would make his semi- 
weekly visit on that day. 

Just as the cakes—beautifully iced— 
were set in the oven to dry, a messenger 
came with a led horse from a ranch two 
miles away, for Kittie, as the nearest 
woman, to go to the assistance of a young 
mother. 

She fortified herself with that profound 
authority, “The Family Physician,” and 
donning a sun-bonnet, mounted the sad- 
dled cayuse at the door and was off, 
calling back to Elsie that she would 
probably return in an hour or two, 

Elsie put the finishing touches to the 
dainty preparations for dinner, practiced 
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some new music, arranged a bouquet of 
geraniums, and then, as noon came and 
passed without Kittie’s return, she ate a 
lonely luncheon and nerved herself for 
a desperate deed. For the butcher had 
evidently forgotten to call, and the pzéce 
de résistance, the chicken pie, would be 
totally lacking from the birthday feast 
unless she took the execution upon her 
own hands. It was no child’s play to 
slay the big, courageous bird, and she 
postponed it as long as possible, but 
finally, securing a heavy hatchet, she set 
out for the barn and pluckily accom- 
plished her purpose. 

She had leisurely plucked the victim, 
sitting in the shady kitchen porch, and 
knife in hand was in the process of dis- 
membering his corpulent white body, 
when she heard voices in front, of the 
house. Peeping round the corner, she 
discovered four or five rough-looking 
men — evidently land-hunters — with 
teams and saddle-horses. They were 
clustered about the water-tank, and were 
plainly appropriating the water. This, 
on a dry ranch, was an act of the most 
flagrant robbery, as it would unquestion- 
ably leave the family destitute, not 
to mention the cow, chickens and other 
animals which would suffer before 
another supply could be brought. 

Elsie remained in hiding a moment, 
frightened at the audacity of the men, 
but as she heard them chuckling over 
the luck that had saved them a two- 
mile drive to water, she began to grow 
righteously angry. She afterwards 
thought that she had never been so 
angry in her life. Certain it is that, 
forgetting fear and prudence, she delib- 
erately walked around the corner of the 
house and started toward the men with 
the calm purpose to save the water, or 
die. 

The men were just in the act of filling 
the trough for their horses when they 
discovered her. To her utter amaze- 
ment they waited not for her approach, 
but after one startled look they incon- 
tinently climbed into the wagons and 
saddles and fled out of sight around the 
point of a hill. Elsie stood looking 
after them in sheer bewilderment until 
she heard the gallop of a horse from 
the same direction, and beheld Harry 
Redmond drawing rein at the gate. 

The instant his eyes fell upon her he 
called her name in the wildest accents, 
and throwing his reins over the post 


he leaped the gate and ran toward her, 
crying—with the unconscious addition 
of all the tender epithets he had so 
stoutly forsworn—“ What is the matter? 
What were those devils doing ?—There ! 
there! don’t cry, little one,’—he added, 
as Elsie, with symptoms of hysterics, 
avoided his contemplated embrace. 
Recovering as if from a trance she sank 
down upon the wood-pile and burst into 
a wild, uncontrollable fit of — laughter. 

Was she crazed? Great heavens! this 
was desperate, thought poor Redmond. 
Then as the fugitives appeared in sight 
upon the brow of a hill opposite the 
house, he snatched Walter’s rifle from 
the corner of the porch and was start- 
ing in pursuit, when Elsie, with tearful 
eyes, managed to point weakly toward 
the gory carcass of the Cochin lying on 
the table under the hop-vines. The 
mystery was explained, and the wild 
commingled shouts of laughter with 
which the canyon rang, reached the ears 
of the departing land-hunters and caused 
them to quicken the pace of their horses 
along the brow of the gulch. 

The brave chanticleer had died hard, 
and when Elsie—masked in a sun-bon- 
net and conscious of nothing but her 
just indignation—had sallied out upon 
the marauders, her white rubber apron, 
her bare arms to the elbows, and the long 
dagger-bladed knife which she carried, 
had all been dripping with gore. 

The consciousness of her appearance 
had not flashed upon her until Harry 
Redmond had sought, in his alarm, to 
take her in his arms, and she had sunk 
backward in hysterical laughter. 

“No wonder they ran’—she cried, 
bursting out afresh—* and what an Am- 
azon you must think me.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to relate 
that Raymond—despite certain shocks 
to his ideal of the woman he loved—told 
her then and there what he had suffered. 

The chicken had just been put to 
cook when Kittie arrived, and it cannot 
be denied that some portions of the 
luckless bird gave evidence of this mys- 
terious delay when served up in the pie 
for dinner. No one mentioned it, how- 
ever, until, after the dessert, Harry an- 
nounced something already known to the 
reader. 

“Well, there!” Walter said, med- 
itatively ; “I'll venture to say now that 
that chicken was confoundedly tough, 
and I don’t wonder.” 











HUNTING WITH THE PATAGONIAN WELSHMEN 


BY “THE MASTER MARINER.” 


who dreamed of a 
Welsh Utopia in a 
foreign land. His 
dreams so far ma- 
terialized that, in 
1864, one hundred 
and eighty immi- 
; grants left Wales to 

found a colony in 
Patagonia. They 
- landed in the Golfo 

Nuevo and finally 
settled on the banks of the Chubut 
River, which mingles its waters with 
those of the South Atlantic Ocean 
twenty miles below the forty-third par- 
allel of south latitude. Here they have 
multiplied for upwards of a quarter of 
a century, and have been further in- 
creased by immigration. 

Many of them speak only their native 
Welsh. They are so excessively healthy 
that, at the period of my visit, a popula- 
tion of eighteen hundred did not pro- 
duce enough illness to support either 
druggist or physician. Such names as 
Jones, Hughes, Mathews, Edwards, Wil- 
liams and Evans abound, and the owners 
of them are as Welsh as their people at 
home. They are poor but thoroughly 
independent. The generation born in 
the country was brought up on horse- 
back and can vie with the Patagonian 
Indian in horsemanship. 

Though the country swarms with 
ducks, geese and partridges few of the 
Welshmen indulge in shooting, because 
many do not own even so much as 
an old musket, and the majority of 
those who have firearms have not the 
wherewithal to purchase ammunition. 
But hunting they may and do enjoy, 
and whoever desires hard riding and 
rare sport may find both with the 
Patagonian Welsh boys. A meet may 
be prearranged, or a few hunt en- 
thusiasts may happen together on a 
cloudy afternoon in the harvest season 
when they have nothing else to do. The 
quarry is foxes and a large species of 
hare, and half a dozen of each for an 





afternoon’s run is only a fair bag. Once 
a fox or hare is raised it takes only a 
few minutes for the dogs to run him 
down—but they are lively minutes ! 

One day the meet was at the farm of 
Hugh Hughes, distant about sixteen 
miles from the sea. The house was a 
representative dwelling, built of poor, 
home-made, half-baked brick, held to- 
gether nominally by a little mud and 
mortar, in reality by virtue of being laid 
in the gravity line. The house con- 
tained two rooms, and mother earth 
formed the only floor. About twenty 
riders collected at the door of this 
modest mansion, in front of which half 
a dozen hungry-looking dogs of no par- 
ticular breed wandered aimlessly to and 
fro. Two or three of the party possess- 
ed delapidated saddles. The remainder 
had but sheepskins or pieces of bagging 
to interpose between themselves and 
their horses’ backbones. Stirrups were 
not in vogue to any extent ; some of the 
men rode barefooted, and the bridles 
were mostly spot-made with a bit of 
cord doing service as reins. Many of the 
horses showed an ear split in two. 
These animals had been trained by the 
Pehuelches, a tribe of Patagonian In- 
dians, who were excellent hunters. My 
steed wore a luxuriant growth of white 
hair which curled and snarled at will, 
untroubled by comb or brush. Her 
left ear was split almost down to her 
head and she had but one goodeye. I 
hunted on many horses during my so- 
journ in this far land, but never on 
a better than my shaggy, split-eared, 
one-eyed Whitey. 

The country over which we hunted 
contained no hills, trees or water; no 
fences, ditches or walls, but was irregu- 
larly cut up by gullies and steep-sided 
ravines. The only vegetation was clumps 
of thorny bushes and a little grass. The 
extremely loose soil was composed of 
sand, loam and countless oyster shells. 
Its general appearance certainly sus- 
tained the opinion of the immortal 
Darwin that this part of the world has 
been ¢erra firma for little more than 
two thousand years. 
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It was but a short ride through a few 
ravines and over a hillock or twotill we 
started a fox, and then away we sped. 

I am a fair rough rider, but unfortu- 
nately was not accustomed to Patago- 
nian methods. I tried to run straight 
after the game and to jump the one- 
eyed mare over the bushes, but she only 
crashed through them, and soon her 
white legs were red with her own blood, 
while my clothing was sadly torn, and 
my cuticle showed many a scratch and 
scrape. Presently the bit of cord which 
composed my reins broke, and my white 
steed proceeded to initiate me into her 
native mode of hunting. These In- 
dian horses need but to see the object 
of the chase, and they rush after it with 
the impetuosity of somany dogs, appar- 
ently as much interested in the race 
as their riders. 

We dodged in an amazing fashion 
around ali obstacles, the mare turning 
short, now to the right and now to the 
left with lightning rapidity, and some- 
times pivoting on her hind legs through 
an arc of almost sixty degrees. Though 
I was totally unused to such work I had 
no choice, for my reins were gone. As 
I was without stirrups, it required a 
tight grip, careful poise and instant 
response to unexpected twists to avoid 
being thrown headlong. The mad race 
continued for perhaps five minutes, when 
finally the mare, bridleless, and with 
the alleged saddle turned under her 
belly, carried me to the dogs just as 
they ran up to their fox. The last few 
rods of the ride I covered with only 
one leg over her back and with my 
hand fast gripping her tangled mane. 

When she stopped I landed in a sit- 
ting posture among dogs and fox, and 
had barely time to get clear of a 
crowd of wild Welsh lads who came 
charging down in a confused mass upon 
me, yelling like demons and pulling 
and tearing at each other and each 
others’ horses. I am alive to tell the 
tale, but I have had a six-minute les- 
son in riding I never forgot. From 
that day hunting @ /a Pehuelche Indian 
offered not the slightest difficulty. 

After I had made a new bridle we 
continued the hunt and captured five 
hares and three foxes that afternoon. 
There is no difference in the manner 
of running down these two creatures, 
and one affords just as much sport as 
the other. The flesh of the hare is dry. 
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Two or three miles beyond the river 
the country, which is more open and 
level and less cut up, forms favorite 
haunts for ostriches and guanacos. 
These are either stalked or run down 
with horses and dogs. Of course any 
good rider will agree with me that the 
latter method is far preferable. A 
gaucho is an invaluable companion, for 
a party may be out for several days and 
only the experienced plainsman can 
find a drop of water in that desolate 
region. 

The gaucho will find a mud puddle 
which has stood since the last rain in 
some remote corner where no one else 
would think of looking. Should he 
come to one which is dried up there is 
nothing to do but ride on to the next, 
trusting to find water there. This ne- 
cessitates tremendous rides to escape a 
terrible death, and renders it imperative 
to have several horses in order to 
change mounts from time to time. 
There are sections of the waterless 
country where even the most experi- 
enced camp men hesitate to venture. 
Not infrequently, when the risk is taken, 
a skeleton bears silent witness to the 
hardihood of the adventure. 

The immense quantity of vapor 
brought from the boundless expanse of 
the South Pacific by the prevailing 
winds of these latitudes is stopped by 
the cordilleras, which run parallel to 
the west coast of Patagonia, and flows 
back whence it came. This makes the 
west coast so moist as to be scarcely 
habitable, and leaves the eastern shores 
so dry that one must keep close by the 
rivers. From the Negro to the Santa 
Cruz rivers on the eastern side of Pata- 
gonia, a distance of six hundred miles 
or thereabout, there is not an average 
yearly rainfall of seven inches, and 
parts of this tract have much less. The 
reservoirs, accordingly, cannot be relied 
upon, and at best they are literally mud 
puddles where horses, dogs and men 
are on an equal footing. At a few 
well-known points between rivers there 
are wells and even tiny streams—as, for 
instance, in the Gulf of San Matias, 
where are the remains of a Spanish 
settlement abandoned long since, and 
on the Valdez Peninsula, where a small 
colony of Spaniards was destroyed by 
the Indians in the last century. Again, 
not far from Ninfas Point, on the south 
side of New Bay between the Rio Negro 
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and the Chubut, are wells where the 
whalers and sealers of these parts were 
used to water ship in days gone by. 
To the westward, on the same shore of 
New Bay, the Argentine Government 
once tried to strike water by driving, 
but gave it up at the depth of one hun- 
dred metres. South of the Chubut, 
at Atlas Point, there are also wells, but 
along the coast there are not many 
more watering spots except at the rivers. 
Inland are a few lakes. The mud pud- 
dles give the main supply. 

We slept one night on a bed of sand, 
ioam and calcareous matter, with in- 
numerable fleas springing over us. I 
have sojourned on the coast of the Bra- 
zilian province of Rio Grande do Sul, 
where the soil is composed of nought 
but fine, white, dry sand, and yet even 
there the fleas, thick as they are, can- 
not approach in numbers those of the 
eastern side of middle Patagonia. 

Early in the morning we were ready 
for the chase. It is interesting to con- 
trast the gaucho’s saddle gear with the 
slender outfits of the Welshmen. He 
first puts on the horse’s back two pieces 
of wood, about twenty inches long, that 
fit into the hollows by the horse’s back- 
bone. They are held together by thongs 
and bound down by asurcingle. Over 
these he puts blankets and skins to a 
number seemingly limited only by his 
wealth. There may be as many as eight 
or ten, and over this mass he passes 
another broad surcingle. On top of the 
whole he sits, rather than straddles, not 
altogether unlike the manner in which 
one sits on a camel’s back. At night 
his saddle is unstrapped and becomes 
his bed. 

When we were all in the saddle—or 
its substitute—we spread out somewhat 
and moved obliquely in the direction of 
the river where, we conjectured, our 
game had been to drink. Before long 
we sighted two guanacos on their way 
back to the camp to graze. The dogs 
and horses saw them too, and we were 
off. It was a straight-away gallop, our 
horses straining every nerve and mus- 
cle to the utmost. We lost sight of the 
fleet creatures, but descried them again 
from a slight elevation running in an- 
other direction. We were thus able to 
ride over a shorter leg of the triangle 
than the one they traversed. Presently 
we succeeded in coming well up on the 
fleeing animals. But again they drew 
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away, and again we headed them off by 
going down the steep side of a ravine. 
Here the horses had little foothold. 
The loose soil slid from under their 
feet so rapidly that they were com- 
pelled to abandon locomotion of their 
own. With legs spread out and the 
riders leaning well toward the hillside 
to assist in maintaining an upright po- 
sition they reached the bottom as part 
of a small avalanche. By maneuvers 
of this character we gained ground on 
the much fatigued game, and, though 
our horses were blown, we at last over- 
hauled the pair. A moment later first 
one and then another native swung the 
fatal bolas. The animals fell with their 
legs bound fast, and the long, exhaust- 
ing chase ended. 

The bolas is a peculiar weapon. 
Heavy balls, half as large as one’s fists, 
are fastened one to either end of a 
leather thong. Sometimes the bolas 
has three balls—two lighter ones at- 
tached one to either end of a short 
thong and a heavier ball to one end of 
a longer thong, the other end of which 
joins the middle of the shorter thong. 
When sufficient impetus has _ been 
gained by whirling these balls about 
the head they are let go to twine about 
the legs of whatever they may have 
been properly directed at. 

Whoever desires to experiment with 
these weapons would do well to ride a 
horse that will keep his head down and 
out of the way. For his own sake he 
would act wisely in practising on foot 
for a time, since his first attempts are 
apt to involve him very much. 

The speed and wind of the guanaco 
give him a fair chance to escape the 
horses and dogs. This lends great zest 
and spirit to the sport. 

Guanacos are easily domesticated, and 
grow so tame as to become nuisances, 
They persist in following you about, 
treading right on your heels and nosing 
in your pockets. If repulsed they get 
angry and spit at you. Their saliva is 
strongly acid, and if not washed off will 
burn the skin. If it should chance to 
lodge on a scratch or in an eye it may 
cause great irritation and soreness. The 
skins of the kids make beautiful and 
soft rugs, but as they are very small 
many of them are required. The In- 
dians dye the under sides of the skins 
with dull colors, which they obtain from 
certain kinds of earths, and an expert 
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can tell by the style of the dveing from 
what tribe the rug came. The skins of 
the grown animals are not desirable in 
tugs, but from the fleece or fur the na- 
tives weave a rough mat, very similar 
in workmanship to what sailors call a 
sword mat. 

The hunting of the ostrich—a bird by 
no means as large as the African species 
—is conducted much in the same man- 
ner as the guanaco hunting, and is 
equally exciting. An ostrich, when 
thrown by the bolas, exhausted or 
wounded, will often struggle onward, 
endeavoring to work its head into a 
bush, a sand heap or whatever offers 
apparent protection. It is an instinctive 
action, which may be observed in a 
barnyard fowl if chased about an en- 
closure until incapable of running fur- 
ther. Birds, almost without exception, 
become light-headed and foolish if 
heated, frightened and excited. 

The feathers of the ostrich, though 
fair, are by no means as valuable as 
those of the African bird. The skin of 
his neck is very tough, and is much af- 
fected for tobacco pouches. 

While returning one day from a hunt- 
ing excursion we captured a fox before 
the dogs had done more than bite 
through one of his flanks. I carried 
him for a time holding him firmly by 
the nape of the neck and then turned 
him over to a Welsh lad who handled 
the little beast less cautiously. The fox 
rewarded the trust thus reposed in him 
by biting the end of the Welshman’s 
nose off. I had great trouble in dress- 
ing the creature’s wound, but succeeded 
in accomplishing this each day until it 
healed. Subsequently he was allowed 
to run about my schooner at will, but 
his propensities were always mischievous 
and destructive. I found it necessary 
to keep a few missiles convenient to my 
bed and when he entered my room at 
night his attention was forcibly directed 
to their presence. If I failed to hear 
him he would cut up my clothing and on 
one occasion chewed up a Panama hat, 
a pair of cuffs, a shirt and a collar. I 
kept the little animal until one wild 
night in the Parana River about seven 
months later he disappeared, how, I 
never knew. 

Ducks and geese abound on the river 
and along the sea-coast. Further back 
where there are lakes remote from the 
habitations of man they are almost 
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innumerable, and shooting them is 
tame sport. Here too that most beauti- 
ful of feathered fowls, the flaming flam- 
ingo, may be seen in all its glory. No 
more dazzlingly brilliant sight can be im- 
agined than a flock of these birds rising 
from the dreary landscape and crossing 
the face of the setting sun, their crimson 
plumage glittering in the fire of its last 
rays. 

Colonies of penguins flourish along 
the sea-shore, and there was at one time 
a French company on Lobos Island en- 
gaged in capturing the birds for their 
oil and also for their skins, which are 
thicker and tougher than the skins of 
our loons, and, being heavily feathered, 
form lovely cushion covers. 
hears for the first time by night the cry 
of a penguin as it floats on the bosom of 
the ocean cannot fail to be startled by 
its striking similarity to the cry of a 
human infant. 

On the east coast of Patagonia are a 
number of seal rookeries, and though the 
Argentine Government has forbidden 
seal killing except by special permission, 
more or less poaching is carried on. 

Numerous specimens of the armadillo 
family are to be encountered through- 
out the camp. They are tortoise-like in 
general appearance, but in their move- 
ments excessively untortoise-like. When 
pursued they dig holes in the ground 
so quickly that if they have but half a 
minute their escape is almost certain. 
I once came so suddenly upon one of the 
odd little things that he had no oppor- 
tunity of burrowing. I tried to put my 
foot upon him, but he was not under- 
neath. I essayed again and again to 
tread on him, with the same result. 
I jumped about like one possessed, 
scratched and bruised myself in the 
bushes, lost my hat and tore my shirt 
and coat off. I put my foot down hard 
at least seventy-five times just exactly 
where that little beast should have been, 
and finally captured him by falling full 
length on his jointed armor. He makes 
excellent eating, and in Brazil, where he 
is called the “tattoo,” his flesh is much 
prized. 

It is said that whoever drinks of the 
waters of the Mexican Rio Grande in 
youth will return to drink again ere the 
close of life. Be this as it may I know 
that he who tarries long under the south- 
ern cross, on those Patagonian shores 
washed by the South Atlantic, will never 
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let its memories grow dim. There is a_ to ride over, no dress-coats and elabo- 
fascination that cannot be described or rate toilets at dinner when the chase is 
accounted for in that lonely and deso- done; but for genuine and exhilarating 
late region. Here are no Irish hunters sport ‘give me Patagonian game, a Pata- 
to bestride, no dapper saddles, no five-  gonian field and my shaggy, one-eyed, 
barred gates to take nor planted ground split-eared Whitey. 





IN THE LAND OF THE BREAD-FRUITS 


‘‘In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.”"—/Pyron. 


HE island of Upolu, in the Samoan group, is considered by 
many travelers to rank next to the far famed Tahiti in 
point of beauty, and some claim that it fully equals it in 
every respect. Certainly it would be difficult to imagine a 
spot more beautiful in tropical scenery and vegetation, or 
one having amore delightful andequable climate. Through- 
out the year day and night are equally enjoyable, whether 
in or out of doors, with the exception of two or three months 
at the beginning of each year. The mornings and even- 
ings are ‘deliciously cool and clear, and there are no swel- 
tering, suffocating nights, during which sleep is impossible. 

There is a charm in the easy, careless, every day life 

of the Samoans, so free from all conventionalities. Day 

after day swiftly passes amid scenes that lull and soothe 

the senses, stifling all ambition. The very air and trees 

sea aliie aane iis breathe and whisper seduction. People linger here con- 

ee tented, “ Eating the Lotus day by day.” No wonder that 

the Samoan is indolent; who would not be in a country 

where Nature is so prodigal that it needs but the stretching forth of the hand to 

pluck all that is needful to sustain life and afford comfort? The fertile soil would 
support many times the present number of people with very little exertion. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE BREAD-FRUITS. 


One of the most interesting character- 
istics in Samoan life is the saupou— 
great lady—of the village, who is the 
virgin daughter of the ruling chief. If 
he has no daughter, he may adopt one 
from some branch of the family, the 
selection being made by the women of 
the village. On being raised to this 
dignity, the maid, as she is called, 
leaves her father’s house and occupies 
the faletele,—great house—surrounded 
by young girls who are the cast-off 
mistresses of the “flash chiefs.” Here 
she holds her court, commanding, in a 
social way, the entire village. Here, 
also, she entertains traveling parties, 
who are always at liberty to occupy the 
faletele in any village at which they 
may stay over night. She is supposed 
to have an eye to their wants, but 
visitors usually bring food and do 
their own cooking Supported by the 
boys, girls and children of the village, 
she heads a procession dressed in their 
finest wearing apparel. Each one car- 
ries in the hand some article of food, 
which is placed on the ground before the 
guest house. It might be well to state 
for the benefit of the fair sex in other 
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MANGA CHIEF OF TUTUILA. SiAPO DRESS, 
countries who object to kitchen drudg- 
ery, that the greater proportion of the 
cooking in Samoa is done by the men. 
Considering the loose morals 
of the Samoans, it is not strange 
that the temptation torun away, 
or bolt into the bush with some 
fast young man, should fre- 
- quently prove too great. In 
Samoa eternal vigilance is the 
price of virtue. The 
maid is constantly at- 
tended by some of the 
female members of her 
family, or of the village, 
and never knows a mo- 
ment’s privacy. More- 
over, a system of the 
most degrading per- 
sonal espionage is car- 
ried on by the old wo- 
men, to satisfy all sus- 
picious doubts. Even 
this, however, does not 
always succeed in pre- 
venting the maid from 
eloping, and often the 
rumor flies around that 
the great lady of a cer- 
tain village has avaga'd 
left by the light of 
the moon. When this 
happens, inquiry is at 
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once made to ascertain whether the 
young man is related in any way to the 
family. If he is related, as happens 
frequently —relationship being ex- 
tremely tangled up—the girl is brought 
home and given a hard beating. Should 
no relationship exist she cannot be 
brought back, and a new maid is in- 
stalled in her place. 

This method of 
elopement is often 
employed in Samoa 
by unsuccessful 
suitors, to whom 
the family strongly 
object, to enforce 
their consent to a 
marriage. The 
daughter of a high 
chief and of a 
mother who is also 
of distinguished 
rank holds a very 
high position. She 
will bring to her 
husband, moreover, 
many “fine mats” 
ie toga—so called 
in distinction to the 
common mats of 
coarse texture. No 
one but a very high 
chief may secure 
this prize. The 
courting will neces- 
sitate several visits, 
accompanied each 
time by increasing 
numbers of pigs as 
presents. The first 
time the suitor pays 
court he is told, af- 
ter being entertain- 
ed several days, 
that he had better 
return and they will 
consider the propo- 
sition. On the next 
visit he will find 
they have not yet 
fully decided the 
question, and it may require several 
more visits, provided there is a prospect 
of the continuance of the presents of 
pork, before the family give a final an- 
swer. If satisfied with the wooer, the 
marriage is arranged; if not, he is in- 
formed that all negotiations are at an 
end. It may have been the intention of 
the family not to consent to such propo- 
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OUTING FOR JUNE. 


sition from the very start, but to turn 
off the young man at once would have 
resulted in the loss of all the pigs. 

The ¢aupou has no voice in the mat- 
ter of choosing a husband. The family 
make all the arrangements and she con- 
sents. On an appointed day the be- 
trothed and their friends meet and the 
wedding takes place in public, an inter- 
change of presents 
constituting alegal 
ceremony. The 
bridegroom and 
his friends bring 
pigs, food of dif- 
ferent kinds, and 
articles of foreign 
manufacture. The 
bride and her fam- 
ily furnish fine 
mats and siapo— 
native cloth made 
of the bark of the 
paper- mulberry— 
together with fans 
and articles of na- 
tive production. 
The marriage, be- 
ing thus consum- 
mated, is followed 
by some peculiar 
exhibitions of Sa- 
moan pleasantry, 
and the affair is 
concluded with a 
great dinner in 
honor of the occa- 
sion. The fine 
mats received of 
the bride pass into 
the hands of the 
husband’s family 
and friends, and 
become a bone of 


contention. 
In Samoa, it is 
not the love of 


money is the root 
of all evil, it is the 
love of the fine mat 
—ie toga. There 
are only three things that have power 
to attract and occupy fully the male Sa- 
moan mind, and the degree of attractive- 
ness is represented by the order in which 
they are here given: fine mats, pigs, 
women. For the first they will, and do, 
sacrifice the others, as well as every 
consideration of honor and feeling. 

The males all are tatooed elaborately, 
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from the waist tothe knees. About the 
body and the inside of the thighs the 
designs are very unique and intricate, 
being laid out in filigree patterns. The 
outside of the thighs down to the knees 
are in solid color. 

Only a few families on the group are 
permitted to practice the art of tatooing, 
the profession being entailed. They are 
called carpenters, or sometimes tailors, 
and several months are devoted to the 
manufacture of these close-fitting gar- 
ments. Only asmall portion of the body 
can be operated on at one time, on ac- 
count of the torture it causes. The tools 
used for operating are made from hu- 
man bones, and vary in size from one- 
quarter of an inch to two inches in 
width, and two or three inches in length, 
One end is cut to leave a row of sharp 
points like a fine-tooth comb, the oppo- 
site end being fastened to a handle the 
size of a lead pencil, eight or ten inches 
long. This is held in one hand so that 
the points nearly touch the flesh, and 
struck with a light stick driving the 
sharp teeth into the flesh and bringing 
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FAIPULE, RULER OF THE VILLAGE, 


blood to the surface. The entire sur- 
face of the sufferer has to be treated in 
this manner. India ink is not used. 
To obtain the coloring matter the nuts 
of the candle-nut tree are burned, the 
soot collected and mixed with oil, form- 
ing a paste. During the time the op- 
eration is in progress, the laborers are 
fed by the family of the victim in addi- 
tion to being paid for their work. It 
proves to be an expensive luxury, but 
as the males are not considered to have 
arrived at maturity, and are denied the 
privileges of manhood until tatooed (no 
matter how old they may be) the boys 
are all anxious to have the agony over 
as soon as possible. Generally two or 
more are operated on at one time for 
the sake of companionship in misery. 
Ordinarily this occurs at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen. I have often seen 
them limping about the villages in the 
most diminutive costumes, carrying 
their draperies in their hands, unable to 
endure the contact of even the light 
loose cotton cloth over their festered 
body and limbs. The women are some- 
times tatooed, but only toa slight extent, 
small designs on the limbs and their 
names painted on their arms being gen- 
erally the limit. 

The better class of Samoan houses are 
built of the wood of the bread-fruit tree, 
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They vary from twenty to thirty-five 
feet in diameter, and rest on a circle of 
posts three or four feet apart and from 
three to six feet in height. Great posts 
or columns rising from the ground in 
the center of the circle reach to and 
sustain the conical roof, which looks 
like an immense bee-hive. These roofs 
are built in four sections—two sides and 
two ends. They are so fastened together 
that they can be disconnected, taken 
apart and transferred to some other lo- 
cality. They are, in fact, sometimes 
given as presents and are taken down 
and moved away. 

The houses are not always circular 
but are frequently oblong, with round 
ends. The two sides are built first. 
The stagings for this purpose are erected 
within, and extend to the top and cen- 
ter, all the work being done from the 
inside. The whole frame-work rests on 
the circle of posts. Cross-pieces and 
braces fastened to the center posts high 


up in the dome strengthen and stay the - 


sides. When the center is completed 
the ends are built and finished one at a 
time. The entire framework of the 
roof consists of long, narrow, spliced 
ribs. These are one inch in width, and 
placed about one and a half inches 
apart, reaching from the center down to 
the posts. Girders three or four inches 
in diameter, rounded and dovetailed to 
make a continuous rod fitting the curve 
of the roof, brace the entire frame- 
work. Before the thatch is laid on, this 
framework has the appearance of a 
huge cage. Not a nail is used in build- 
ing, every part being fastened by sinnet 
(cord and rope made from fiber of co- 
coanut husk). When completed the 
inside presents a very unique and pleas- 
ing appearance, especialy so if the 
narrow ribs are arranged, as they fre- 
quently are, in alternate colors—a num- 
ber of light ones and then the same 
number of dark. The _ regularity, 
smoothness and finish of the design is 
something wonderful, when the crudity 
of the implements used is taken into 
consideration. 

The only tools used in constructing 
are a small adze made from a hatchet 
head, or flat thin piece of strap iron fit- 
ted to a handle; a hatchet, a saw anda 
plane. The saw and plane are recent 





acquisitions. 
The leaves of the sugar-cane are used 
for thatch. 


These are stripped from 
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the cane and sewed to slender reeds five 
or six feet long. The needle is the 
small rib of the cocoanut leaflet and the 
thread is the fiber of the inner bark of 
the fau tree. This work is done by the 
women, fifty or sixty reeds constituting 
a day’s work. Several thousand are re- 
quired for one roof, but when once 
thatched the roof will not have to be 
renewed for about seven years. Cocoa- 
nut leaves are sometimes used on com- 
mon houses, but they only last a short 
time, and are not so good. A thatch 
roof is much cooler than a shingle or 
iron one. It is perfectly water-tight, 
though in a gale of wind it is sometimes 
blown up from the frame work, letting 
in the rain, unless anchored down by 
hanging heavy, green cocoanut leaves 
over it. 

The open space from the eaves to the 
ground can be left open or closed by 
means of screens or blinds made of 
woven cocoanut leaves. These ais so 
arranged that they can be droppea any 
distance, on any or allsides of the house. 
Inside the house the ground is raised 
ten or twelve inches to form a floor and 
covered with a layer of small pebbles. 

A shallow hole is scooped out each 
side of the center-posts and lined with 
stones to form a fire-place, in which a 
small flame is kept burning at night for 
the purpose of light and occasionally to 
temper the chill air. 

The floor is covered with coarse, co- 
coanut leaf mats, on top of which are 
spread ordinary floor mats, made from 
the pandanus leaves. These houses 
when well constructed will last fifty 
years. 

No stipulated price is paid to the car- 
penters. The amount of compensation 
for labor performed is left to the gener- 
osity of the owner. As a rule he does 
not wish to incur the suspicion of parsi- 
mony and he will.pay a sufficient amount 
to avoid any difficulties with the con- 
tractors. The amount and kind of pay- 
ment is made the subject of much dis- 
cussion in many fireside councils of the 
family. The principal portion is made 
when the house is completed with the 
exception of one end. Then if the 
amount does not satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the carpenters they strike, and 
leave the house in an unfinished condi- 
tion. No other carpenters will finish the 
job, as it is one of their trade rules never 
to finish a house partly completed by 














others. A house left with one end open 
for any great length of time denotes the 
existence of a disagreement in regard to 
remuneration between carpenters and 
owner. The latter eventually satisfies 
all demands (to escape the finger of 
scorn), and the former then return and 
complete their work. 

House building is an expensive affair, 
for the carpenters must be fed as long 
as the construction continues, in addi- 
tion to being paid in money and other 
valuables. They live on the fat of the 
land, no matter whether the family has 
to go on short rations or not. As there 
are eight or ten people working ona 
house at one time for several months 
the expense is considerable. The pay- 
ment is made in fine mats, szafo, 
money and articles of foreign manu- 
facture, amounting in the aggregate to 
six or seven hundred, or in some in- 
stances even one thousand dollars. 

There exists no regularity in laying 
out a village, the houses being scat- 
tered about, surrounding the smalae— 
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square—according to the individual 
fancy of the owner. 

The household equipage consists of a 
camphor-wood chest, several cocoanut- 
shell water vessels, rolls of mats and 
Siapo, an improved modern rifle, occa- 
sionally a saddle, canoe paddles and 
other articles. At night sleeping mats 
of finer quality are spread over the 
coarse ones, all the family and guests 
occupying one room in common, men, 
women and children commingled. A 
long piece of bamboo several inches in 
diameter, raised several inches from the 
floor by small wooden standards, forms 
a pillow on the principle of that used by 
the Japanese. This pillow extends the 
length of the house, and the slumbering 
forms are sandwiched along its entire 
length. The bodies diverge from it in 
both directions, but the heads are 
drawn together as though attracted by 
a magnet. Occasionally screens made 
of cloth or cotton are suspended from 
lines stretched from post to post, divid- 
ing the room into several compartments. 

F. M. Turner. 


To be continued. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


UTWARD bound! the blue waves 
©) sparkle, 
Wind-swept, beautiful and bright : 
Speeds the good ship, proudly onward, 
Like a bird, beyond our sight! 


Outward bound ! how much of gladness, 
Now in many a life is stirred ; 

Joyful hopes, bright dreams awaken 
Music-echoes in the word! 


Yet far other, deeper echoes 
Thrill within the lonely heart, 
With a wilder, stranger cadence ;— 
“Outward bound?” it means, /o 
part !/ 





Parting—parting ! yet God ruleth 


O’er the raging of the wave,— 
He who walked upon the waters, 
Still is strong, to help and save. 





White-winged thoughts, like sea-gulls, 
follow, 
Oh! how swiftly! o’er the deep ; 
Prayer, and hope, and longing tender, 
Round the ship, their vigil keep. 


Out at sea! and evening shadows 
O’er the wave, steal silently ; 

With what peace, and calm, and beauty, 
Night is falling,—out at sea. 





Outward bound—the solemn surges 
Chant, in mighty under-tone,— 
There’s a voice, upon the midnight, 

Speaking to each heart, alone. 


Onward! for the Old World beckons,— 
Mountain heights, cloud-veiled, snow- 
crowned : 
Storied forest, lake, and valley, 
All are calling—“ outward bound /” 


Martha E. Pettus. 




















BY MARY R&R. 


RAILROAD 
has come be- 
tween me 


and my quiet 
little Adirondack 
lake. It is lost to 
me forever. It 
was there that I 
learned the charm 
of being ‘loose 
and free.” There 
I have sat under 
thetrees by a bark 
table while my 
own catch of trout 
sputtered over the 
birch logs. I have 
listened to the 
@ hour-bird’s_ sing- 
yi ing, and to the 
guide cheerfully 
swearing at the 
eatables, the pun- 
kies, or at any- 
thing else that struck his fancy. I 
have gathered with the others around 
half a cord of blazing logs in the even- 
ing and listened while the guide told 
stories of his woodcraft. I have after- 
ward laid my head with delicious sleepi- 
ness upon balsam boughs—not less 
aromatic for the green caterpillars and 
the mosquitoes that I knew were in them 
—and have gone off to dreamland to the 
sound of the crackling fire and the wind 
in the pine-trees. I have done these 
things and a thousand others as pleasant 
in the doing ; and only those who know 
as I know the secrets that the forest 
tells to its friends can understand the 
homesickness I feel when I realize that 
a railroad has come between me and my 
lake forever. 
What I write here is the obituary of 
a friend, and it ever shall linger when 
that life it records has become a vague 
memory. And I shall put my memories 
in print for the sake of those who do not 
know that any strong, healthy womancan 
camp and do her fair share of the hunt- 
ing, fishing, and tramping, and ask no 
odds of the men. 
Every year, about the first of August, 
my husband and I left the city. A 


HENRY. 


A WOMAN IN CAMP. 


SHIPMAN 





ANDREWS. 


and 
brought us to “ Number Four,” a woods 
hotel where perhaps a hundred people 


day’s journey by rail wagon 


spend the summer. After a night’s 
sleep—sound sleep, with the delicious 
mountain air quieting every nerve—we 
put on our regimentals and started on 
a walk of eleven miles to the next sta- 


tion, Stillwater, over an ideally bad 
road. We might have gone in the 


wagon that carried our traps and pro- 
visions, but that was rather harder than 
walking. 

At Stillwater we had a mid-day din- 
ner, and then Henry, our guide, put our 
“duffle” into the boats and we were 
presently afloat. I generaily took the 
first row—and when the oars dipped 
into the black water after a whole year 
of silence the first few strokes were 
electric. 

We wound slowly up the narrow river, 
and when the eleven miles’ row was 
finished and we turned into the small 
bay, overhung with pines, where the 
carry to Loon Lake begins, Henry had 
already taken the luggage and his boat 
across and was waiting for us on the 
bank, pipe in mouth. He dragged our 
boat away up the bank and sat on the 
bow, as one does on a horse’s head to 
keep it quiet, while we gave a jump for 
the firm shore that landed us deep in the 
middle of the mud. But that was noth- 
ing; we had shaken off the dust of civil- 
ization, and might as well put on the 
mud of freedom now as later. We un- 
loaded the boat and Henry went in front 
with it on his head, winding up the 
trail, like a big turtle. The forest was 
fresh and silent, and the vistas of tall 
pines, with their quiet, filtered light, 
seemed like a dim, cool cathedral. 

We followed Henry over the trail— 
WwW with all the things convenient to 
carry,like the fish- basket and the camera, 
and I with two or three paddles, a gun 
and a couple of rods, and perhaps. an 
oar or two. These soon formed into a 
wheel of spokes, with my strained hands 
clutching the center, and insisted on 
catching on every root and twig I passed. 
In the woods a man always gives that 
sort of thing to a woman to carry—if 
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there is a woman. He says, “ Here, you 
take the light things,” and a woman is 
commonly foolish enough to take them. 
By the time we were across the carry 
my cap was over one eye and a lock of 
hair was in the other. I was clasping a 
gun to my heart, the blade of a paddle 
had got under one arm, and the handle 
of another was dragging on the ground. 
I was in such a temper that when the 
first streak of water showed through 
the trees and W murmured ecstat- 
ically, “There’s the little lake again!” I 
set my teeth and wished I could think 
of something cutting to say. But I 
only hurried out upon the marshy grass 
and saw the water lying brilliant in the 
sunlight, with trees coming down to its 
edge and deep borders of shade half- 
way around it. 

We got the boats into the water cau- 
tiously, for there might be a deer be- 
hind any one of a dozen corners. Usu- 
ally in paddling up to our camp we used 
to steal round those corners noiselessly 
and each time come suddenly upon 
nothing at all. 

One year the result was different. We 
had taken two guides up with us, and I 
was in the boat with the second one, 
Tom Martin, who used to divide his 
time impartially between swearing and 
singing hymns. I wonder the mixture 
didn’t give him moral indigestion. Com- 
ing up the river Tom had given me a 
shot at a deer. I scorned my forty-four 
Winchester, took W: ’s fancy rifle, put 
up the Vernier sight, as if I were at 
Creedmoor, set the hair trigger and fired. 
My game went off with easy jumps, 
and his tail, the certain index of a deer’s 
safety, well up in the air. I was dis- 
gusted. All the comforting remarks 
that the three men made about strange 
guns did not comfort me at all. When 
you miss a deer you can always find a 
reason why you could not possibly have 
hit him, but the fact remains larger than 
any reason—you missed him. 

An hour after my failure we got into 
the boats on the lake and, stealing noise- 
lessly as usual around one of those many 
corners, came upon another deer, stand- 
ing in a patch of grass—a blaze of red in 
the low sunlight. My heart was in my 
mouth, and it was wéth the resolve of 
desperation that I raised my gun—my 
own gun this time—to my shoulder. I 














hit him. And every morning, as long as 
that venison lasted, when we sat down 
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to the breakfast-table Henry would take 
the hissing gridiron off the fire and say, 
“Well, I swanee! it’s right good now to 
have meat in camp straight off, ain’t it ?” 
Then I would have a modest feeling 
that though it might be a great thing 
to be the father of your country, that 
could not be compared in the least to 
killing a deer before you reach camp. 





MY PRIZE. 

I have missed many deer, and have 
killed six. One of them, the first, was 
a good shot. ~The bullet went two hun- 
dred yards and struck a jumping buck © 
exactly in his heart. This is the only 
shot at live game I have reason to be 
proud of, but it is nothing compared to 
the shots I haven’t made. Here is one 
story: One Sunday morning, when ham 
and bacon were beginning to lose their 
charm, W and I happened to discuss 
whether it would be right to shoot a 
deer on Sunday. W. , who is not 
a really sinful man, thought that under 
the circumstances it would, but my vir- 
tue was of a sterner type, and I said, 
“No; no matter how much we need it, I 
would not doit.” Icameof aministerial 
race, and I felt “ xoblesse oblige.” That 
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afternoon I lay in my hammock, read- 
ing and wondering why W and the 
guide did not come across from the 
other camp, when there was a soft grat- 
ing of a boat against the landing, a 
muffled rushing up the little trail, and 
W gasped out, “Get your gun— 
quick—a deer!” I didn’t even open 
my mouth. I took my Winchester and 
was in the bow of the boat in a jiffy, 
with the rifle across my knee and hold- 
ing the trigger back carefully so that 
there would be no “click” as I put it at 
full-cock. I was out in the middle of 
the lake and in full sight of the usual 
patch of yellowish red that moved along 
the shore before I even remembered 
that it was Sunday. Then it was too 
late to retreat. How Henry made the 
little shell of a boat fly across the water 
with his great pull on the paddle that 
meant six feet each time, yet never 
stirred the bow sidewise two inches! 
The big deer had his eye on us as we 
came nearer, and was a little nervous. 
But it was pleasant to wade along the 
sandy bank; and the salt grass there 
was tender and the lily-pads fresh and 
juicy, so he assured himself that large 
dark spots on the water were not un- 
common, and munched away. The 
Dixie flew on, and when we got within 
a hundred yards or soI put my gun up 
slowly. Out of the disengaged corner 
of one eye I soon saw the paddle go out 
flat on the water to steady the boat, 
and then Henry whispered, “ Fire.” I 
fired, and the deer threw up his head 
and looked at me, astonished. Then I 
fired again, and he seemed to be anx- 
ious and a trifle insulted, but still stood. 
I fired a third time, and then he 
concluded that he could not encourage 
any more such shooting, and off he 
went, I saw his tail waving like a flag 
as he melted into the bushes —they 
never appear to go into the woods of 
their own accord, but the “brush,” as 
the guides call it, seems to absorb them. 
But I did not think of that abstract 
truth just then. “Fired clean over,” 
said Henry, and turned the boat about ; 
and silently and dejectedly we went 
back to camp. I was undoubtedly glad 
the deer had got away, for the moral 
effect on me of killing a deer just at 
first is always as if I had committed 
murder, but I don’t think I have ever 
been more ashamed of myself. I picked 
a quarrel with W and felt better, 
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but I was sore all summer about those 
three disgraceful shots. 

Once we went off for a five days’ ex- 
ploring trip where there were no trails. 
We had to compass straight through the 
woods and take the walking as it came, 
hills and valleys, marshes and witch- 
hopple. I objected to the witchhopple 
most. My one skirt of denim was proof 
against everything else and I could 
walk exactly as freely as the men, for it 
wouldn’t tear and it wouldn’t catch, but 
the witchhopple twisted about its folds 
and troubled me. We walked from 
eight in the morning till five in the after- 
noon each day, without stopping to eat. 

Each of the men—my brother was 
with us, too—carried a pack, as light as 
we could make it, and I had the gun 
and two rods. Sometimes we followed 
a “runway” or deer’s path for a dis- 
tance, and then it was mostly easy going; 
but when we got into a spruce thicket 
or an old “slashing”—the track of a 
hurricane—no one but people who have 
been in such places can imagine how 
bad it was. Once we found such a one 
and a marsh combined, and it took us 
two hours to go that half-mile. 

We camped at night near some brook. 
Once we were too tired to cut balsam 
boughs to lie on, so we wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets and lay down on 
the bare ground. I thought I had chosen 
a smooth spot, but before morning I felt 
sure I was lying on the largest tree in 
the forest. I had a raging headache 
that night, for I had carried the gun 
first on one shoulder and then on the 
other till it seemed as if it had cut in on 
both sides half-way, and as if my head 
must tumble off. And I was so lame 
that when I went over the last few logs 
I had to lift my foot across with my 
hands. But the next night I was less 
tired than W , and the third night 
less than my brother, who is very strong. 
After that we were all about equally 
toughened. 

I waded a trout brook for the first 
time on that trip. I went off alone up 
the brook, and finally came to a pool 
where the fish were jumping well. I 
stood more than knee-deep in the water, 
and in three-quarters of an hour I took 
twenty-two troutgbesides a great many 
tiny ones that I threw back. They were 
genuine savages and liked bright colors, 
for the fly that took almost every one 
was a Scarlet Ibis. 

















A WOMAN 
We all remember that trip with pleas- 
ure. We gottired and sometimes cross, 
but it was charming to pitch our tent, 
like Arabs, at night, by the side of a 
stream, We would go off to fish leaving 
the guide to chop wood and start the 
dinner—or supper—and then we would 
come back and sit about the camp-fire 
while the trout that had been swimming 
a few minutes before cooked over it. 
Finally we would go to sleep on the 
freshly-cut balsam, with the sound of 
running water all night long, like a gen- 
tle rain, just outside the tent. The en- 
thusiasm of childhood seemed to come 
back, with all the charm and glow of 
adventure that a child finds in a story, 
with the added power of a grown person 
to realize the piquancy of the pleasure. 
It was a very lazy life if we chose to 
have it so, for on our own lake we could 
kill all the trout and deer we could 
possibly eat. There was fly-fishing to 
be had within a five-minutes’ paddle of 
our landing, and a deep hole as well, 
where with bait one could always take 
two or three trout of a pound or two 
each. Our camp, a bark shanty twelve 
feet square with an open front, and a 
tent, was on a beautiful island in the 
middle of the lake, and the guide’s and 
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the dining-camp were a quarter of a 
mile across the water on the main land. 
We rowed over to our meals, and in 
three days all weathers became the same 
to us—it was merely a question of rub- 
ber coats or no rubber coats. 

I should like to tell a dozen stories 
more—how I “floated” a panther that 
followed our boat around the edge of 
the lake ; how I have been off alone with 
a gun and a compass still-hunting ; how, 
many a night, I have “floated” for deer 
and spent hours sitting motionless in 
the bow of a canoe, with ears alert to 
catch the mysterious night sounds, and 
eyes strained to follow the dim patch of 
light that moved silently along the 
shore, thrown by the “jack” just in 
front of me. There are a hundred other 
things like this that seem to me well 
worth doing, and that I think not many 
women have done, but that any of them 
might, and would do, if they knew the 
pleasure of it. For there isa charm and 
an attraction about the life that my 
stumbling pen cannot catch. As Miss 
Alcott says of love-making, so with the 
witchcraft of the woods—for people 
who have not known it, any description 
seems overdrawn, and for people who 
have, it is quite beyond description. 





JUNE. 


The wheel, o’er which the waters plashed, 
is stilled. 


The sun set long ago ; the frog’s hoarse drum 
Gives place to laggard beetle’s drowsy hum. 
The humid air with ling’ring scents is filled. 
Now gleam the flick’ring lights of watchful flies, 
Fitfully ’mong the trees that whisper sweet 
Nothings for the soft night-winds to repeat. 





The stars look down, drowsily-blinking eyes 
That say ‘‘Good-night.” Only the stream 
brawls on, 

Through dusky fields, where cattle lie at rest, 
Chewing the lazy cud,—now laves the stone 
Foundations of the bridge ; then, at its best, 
Leaps swiftly on, anxious but to be free, 
And bring relief to thirsty vale and lea. 
Frederic Courbiéere. 








THE 
BIRCH-BARK 
CANOE. 


T is a sportsman’s privilege to ride 
ahobby. Mine is the birch canoe. 
I have tried it often and never 
found it wanting. It is safe, comfort- 
able, adapted to hunting, shooting and 
fishing—in fact it is the ideal craft for 
travel and exploration by water in wild, 
forested regions. 


My first experience was in shooting a . 


half-mile rapid in the Grand Discharge 
of Lake St. John. My two native canoe- 
men spoke French ; I did not, except in 
a halting way, and as I could neither 
ask questions nor receive advice or as- 
surances of safety I had to sit and wor- 
ry. When I realized that only a sheet 
of birch bark separated me from eter- 
nity I funked outright. I felt cold chills 
shoot up and down; I grasped each 
gunwale with the strength of despair, 
and would have given much to have been 
ashore. We pitched and tossed about 
like a chip on the waves, while our speed 
was tremendous. What if we should 
strike a rock? And with the thought a 
large one appeared just ahead, but a 
careful sweep of the paddle sent us eas- 
ily around it. Again a sharp descent 
was in view, and just beyond it a high- 
crested wave—seemingly sure to cap- 
size us. It lifted us high in air ; its comb 
wet my hands upon the gunwales, but 
we passed it right side up. Occasion- 
ally the force of the current turned us 
sidewise, and the danger of striking a 
rock was imminent, but in a moment 
we were on our course again. We darted 
into a wild channel, a mass of foam-cov- 
ered waves, that to my unpracticed eye 
indicated innumerable hidden rocks, but 
we rushed safely through, impelled by 
the mighty waters. 

Proved skill and lack of fear on the 
part of those on whom our safety de- 





pends beget confidence. It needed but 
a few moments to show that the skill of 
my canoemen was superb, and I began 
to enjoy the trip. An occasional quick 
word of advice was all the conversation 
they exchanged. Not a drop of water 
came aboard. We were always on an 
even keel, and neither of the men 
seemed to feel the least excitement. 
The tossing about of the canoe caused a 
combined feeling that is indescribable. 
It indicated how we were at the mercy 
of the waters, but fear was modified by 
the knowledge that the very tossing 
proved the buoyancy of our craft. 

Finally we reached smooth water be- 
low the rapid, and I felt as serene as 
though shooting rapids in a canoe was 
an every-day episode. I wanted to 
shoot more—to do nothing else in fact 
and asked, in my best French, “if 
there was not another one near at 
hand?” The trip made such an im- 
pression on me that with each succeed- 
ing year the desire to shoot rapids has 
grown until I am not content with 
smooth-water trips. I want the excite- 
ment. The rougher the rapids are the 
greater my satisfaction. 

Canoeing trips afford a delightful 
variety. Even the same rapid must be 
run in a different manner as the water 
is high or low. Frequently, when work- 
ing up stream, one meets a small rapid 
that can be ascended, though, as a rule, 
a portage is necessary. Through the 
rough, tumbling water the canoe is 
forced upward and with apparent ease. 
The strong, stiff paddles are pushed 
against rocks, upon the bottom when 
possible, or even worked through the 
water with short, powerful strokes. 
Strength and good management are the 
important factors. 




















On regularly traveled routes the na- 
tive canoemen become as familiar with 
the various rapids as does a pilot with 
the channels through which he must 
guide his vessel. These they can run 
without incident or accident. In new 
waters it is different. When unknown 
rapids are to be run the men will go 
ashore and study their course, taking 
ample time to locate the position of 
rocks and open water. Rarely will their 
mental map lead them astray. If an 
unexpected rock appears just ahead the 
paddles are braced against adjacent 
rocks or on the bottom, headway 
checked, and another course taken. A 
glance ahead seems to indicate to the 
guides in an instant just what to do, 
and they quietly do it. Often a long, 
passable rapid will end in an impassa- 
ble fall. These skillful men will run 
the rapid to avoid a portage, and easily 
land just above the danger line. The 
carry around to the channel below is 
soon made, the choppy, tumultuous 
water is intrepidly entered, and the 
cockleshell, impelled by paddle and 
current, dances swiftly along on its 
journey. 

Another and equally severe test of 
the stability of a canoe is in crossing 
large ponds and lakes when the wind is 
strong and the waves running high. 
True, there are many times that this 
cannot be done, but it is wonderful what 
rough waters can be navigated. The 
canoe must be headed into the wind, the 
crest of the approaching wave is cut with 
the paddle to prevent it breaking over 
the gunwale, and only the flying spray 
does the wetting. Nothing can be more 
buoyant than the birch bark craft as it 
rises on the waves or drops into the 
hollows between. The sensation is in- 
describable, the pleasure keen. The 
progress is naturally slow, and it is fa- 
tiguing work to paddle against wind 
and wave, but when necessary it can be 
done, and with perfect safety. 

It is not generally known that a ca- 
noe can be sailed. Frequently, in as- 
cending or descending large rivers, or 
in crossing a lake, a strong, steady 
breeze will blow in the direction trav- 
eled. In such cases two poles about 
six feet in length are placed V shape 
in the point of the bow, and a blanket 
is tied to the upper ends and held be- 
low in the hands. With such a sail 
speed can be made without danger. 
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All this tends to prove that a canoe is 
safe and seaworthy, but at the same 
time gives rise to the question : “ What 
makes it so?” The answer is readily 
found if one but observes the material 
and method of construction, and the 
great strength of every part as united 
into the whole. Asa rule the ordinary 
canoe built in Canada is eighteen feet in 
length, and from thirty-four to thirty- 
eight inches wide, and when fully loaded 
its draught will not exceed six to eight 
inches. The hunting canoe is built for 
two men with baggage. It istwelve to 
fourteen feet long and proportionately 
wide. As the bottom of bark canoes is 
almost flat the displacement is spread 
over a broad surface, and the draft is 
proportionately light. This makes it 
possible to navigate small, shallow 
streams without difficulty. The force of 
the current, moreover, can get little 
purchase against the bottom or sides, and 
for this reason the bark is easily han- 
dled in swift or rough waters. An 
eighteen foot canoe is divided into four 
spaces by three cross braces placed 
even with the gunwales. This allows 
ample room for four men, or three and 
a goodly load of camp equipage. The 
bow-man kneels on the bottom, sitting 
on his heels, the passengers or baggage 
are also on the bottom. The stern- 
man sits on the gunwale of the ex- 
treme end of the craft, thus being ele- 
vated and enabled to see ahead to 
steer properly. With this arrangement 
it will be seen that over three-quarters 
of the weight is on the bottom, the 
gravity line is as low as can be, and sta- 
bility is assured. 

Whatever crankiness there is in the 
make up of the bark canoe is met with 
in getting in and out. To the unprac- 
ticed this is often a difficult task; to the 
practiced an easy one. The secret lies 
in first stepping directly in the center 
of the canoe. The second move is to 
bend the knees quickly until the hands 
rest on either gunwale, then, with an 
equal distribution of weight on each, to 
drop easily to a seat on the bottom. To 
disembark one raises himself upon the 
hands in the same manner as when get- 
ting seated, and without standing up- 
right steps ashore at once. The guides 
always hold bow or stern securely, but 
after a little practice one needs no as- 
sistance. Once seated in the canoe 
various positions can be assumed as 
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comfort may require, and that without 
any danger whatever. The cross braces 
form a support for the back, and spruce 
boughs are placed upon the bottom for 
a seat, but an air pillow partially in- 
flated proves a more comfortable and 
most acceptable cushion. This cushion 
is but slightly inflated, since if entirely 
filled it would cause one to rock about 
unsteadily. Another advantage in hav- 
ing this article is that it affords an ideal 
pillow at night in camp, and, further, in 
case of emergency, is a most effective 
life preserver. 

In embarking, after the load and bow- 
man are aboard, the rear man will push 
off and step or jump lightly to his place. 
He may sometimes leap three or four 
feet, but he always lands squarely in 
the center and seldom careens the canoe. 
When ascending streams too shallow 
for easy paddling both men will cut 
poles eight or ten feet long and, stand- 
ing erect, pole the canoe. Even then 
the craft runs steadily. 

It would be far from the truth to 
state that a canoe cannot be upset. Un- 
der certain conditions it is easier tipped 
than a boat, but with ordinary precau- 
tion there is no danger. Two “don’ts” 
only are necessary to prevent disaster. 
Don’t attempt to get in and out without 
the guide’s assistance until thoroughly 
experienced. Don’t ever attempt to 
stand up or, in fact, raise from a sitting 
or reclining position. 

The points of superiority a canoe pos- 
sesses over a boat are numerous. It is 
so light as to be easily carried over a 
portage ; it is roomy and a comfortable 
position can always be taken ; its light 
draught is suited to extremely shallow 
water; it is so strong that a chance 
blow against a rock will not crush it, 
and the bark is seldom punctured. It 
has, in addition, great carrying capac- 
ity. To provide for a breakage or 
puncture a small cup of rosin and pieces 
of cotton cloth are carried. A few burn- 
ing chips serve to melt the rosin, the 
cloth is dipped in, then placed over the 
break, and after perhaps five minutes’ 
delay the journey is resumed. Such 
repairs are easily and neatly made and 
render the canoe as perfect as before. 

The white birch furnishes the only 
satisfactory bark for a canoe. It is 
perfectly smooth, is strong and tough 
to a seemingly impossible degree, and 
is easily moulded to any desired shape. 
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With proper care it will last many years. 
Almost anything necessary about a 
camp may be formed of it—a roof toa 
shanty, receptacles for food and water, 
wash basins, and baskets for fish. In 
fact there is no other tree in the for- 
est adapted to such a variety of uses 
as the white birch and its covering. 
The birch is practically the only hard 
wood found in Northern Canada. It 
makes a hot, snappy, cheerful fire, while 
the pungent smoke gives perfect relief 
from flies and mosquitoes. 

It flourishes everywhere in the Cana- 
dian forests where rivers, ponds and 
lakes are strangely numerous, and it is 
evident that Nature’s foresight placed 
it there for the needs of the Indians. 
Without canoes travel would be impos- 
sible; with them the territory that can 
be reached is limitless. In the Adiron- 
dacks the birch is of small diameter ; in 
Canada it equals the Adirondack hem- 
locks in girth and size. Taking root in 
the rocky soil of the Canadian wilder- 
ness, where necessary nutrition seems 
almost lacking, it grows wonderfully ; 
transplant it to a richer, more produc- 
tive soil and it ceases to thrive. 

The bark of the birch is most pecu- 
liar. It is composed of successive lay- 
ers of tissue-like thinness, one for each 
year’s growth. These on a grown tree 
united form a thickness of an eighth to 
three-sixteenths of an inch. A little 
known peculiarity is that the layer of 
every third year unites firmly with the 
layer following, making it difficult to 
separate. That is, only every third layer 
can be readily separated. The entire 
bark is peeled from the tree easily and 
is as pliant and tough as leather. It is 
impervious alike to water or the weath- 
er and seems never to decay. Fre- 
quently an old birch log is seen com- 
pletely rotted away, and yet the bark 
surrounds it as strong and _ perfect 
apparently as when on the growing 
tree. A canoe properly cared for, re- 
moved from the water when not in use 
and kept a safe distance from the camp 
fire, will last a decade. 

It is not necessary to hunt far to find 
a birch of suitable size and with a coat 
of bark suitable for a canoe. Large 
trees are plentiful, and many have fif- 
teen to twenty feet of bark clear from 
knots or roughness. The bark is not 


peeled until a canoe frame is ready. 
A cut is then made around the tree 


















above and below, and these are connect- 
ed byan up and downcut. With a snap 
the bark separates, and almost peels 


alone. The Indians in the spring, at 
the close of their annual winter hunts, 
begin to prepare the material for one 
or more canoes to be built during the 
summer. For gunwale, ribs and lining 
a straight-grained, perfect white spruce 
is selected. After felling, this is riven 
out with an axe into long, thin strips 
and allowed to season. When properly 
dried each rib is hand-shaven out, bent 
to its proper curve and angle, fas- 
tened in shape by thongs and hung up 
in the tents to become perfectly dry. 
For shaving and shaping the parts the 
Indians use a knife, usually home made, 
similar to a farriers’ knife, which they 
hold with the point turned inward and 
draw towards them in shaving. This 
knife and an axe are all the tools 
used, and yet the finish of each part is as 
smooth as though formed by the most 
perfect carpenters’ planes and shaves. 

The white spruce is a tough, springy 
timber, similar to ash, yet easy to work. 
Some time is needed in getting out and 
finishing the different parts. When all 
are ready the bark is secured, and from 
four to six days’ steady work by an In- 
dian and his squaw will complete a 
canoe. 

First, the gunwales are cut out, bent, 
and shaved into form and used as the 
pattern for the canoe. These are about 
an inch and a quarter wide by one inch 
thick, and must be strong and well 
made. The bark is then taken, laid flat 
upon the ground, and held down by 
heavy stones. It is properly shaped, 
pieces cut out of the sides to allow for 
bending up and forming the body, and 
is then ready for the thirdstep. Long, 
narrow, thin slats of spruce of varying 
widths and about three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick are laid upon the bark, cov- 
ering it as completely as possible. This 
forms a strong protection for the bark, 
and, being placed between the bark and 
ribs, is held firmly in place. The cen- 
ter ribs are placed in position, the slat- 
covered bark bent up to conform to the 
contour of the rib, turned over the gun- 
wale, fastened with nails, to be finally 
finished by a strip nailed down upon it. 
Following this procedure each rib to- 
wards the bow and stern fits in place, 
until finally the canoe is complete as to 
shape and symmetry. The ribs are the 
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same thickness as the slats and three 
inches wide. They are placed about an 
inch apart. These, in connection with 
the slats, give a springy strength to the 
canoe, which will rebound from a rock 
or snag as though it were so much rub- 
ber. The most dangerous accident is to 
strike a sharp corner, and that usually 
makes only a small puncture. 

The canoe is now complete except 
the seams. Small, tough roots are boiled 
over a hot fire for anumber of hours un- 
til they are thoroughly pliable. They are 
then scraped and split, and in appearance 
resemble the split cane used in chairs. 
By means of an awl they are passed 
back and forth through the bark and 
across the seams as a shoe is laced, 
making a secure joint. The cross bars 
are fastened to the gunwales in the same 
way. Nails are not used, except to 
fasten the top edge of the bark to the 
frame. The sharp point of bow and 
stern is strongly sewed in the same 
manner and covered with three or four 
thicknesses of cotton cloth dipped in 
melted rosin. Rosin is placed thick 
over every seam, and before hardening 
is formed and smoothed with a wet 
hand. The canoe is now left out in 
the sun to season. The bark gradually 
dries, conforming perfectly to the con- 
tour of the ribs, and after the lapse of 
a few days is ready for service, the 
most graceful and useful craft that can 
be built. No attempt is made at orna- 
mentation except to color the rosin for 
the seams with vermilion—nor is it 
necessary. The natural mottling of 
birch bark requires no art to perfect 
its beauty. 

The strength of a well made canoe is 
wonderful. I have seen one placed with 
the end of bow and stern only resting 
on logs, and four people get into it. It 
bent a trifle in the center, but was not 
injured or sprung in any way. Such 
tests, however, are too severe to be ad- 
visable. The life of a canoe depends 
entirely upon the attention and care be- 
stowed upon it. One special rule is that 
it should always be taken from the wa- 
ter when not in use and turned bottom 
side up. This always insures dryness 
and good condition. These canoes can 
be purchased at prices varying from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars, according 
to the pecuniary condition of the Indian 
builder, for Lo has learned the white 
man’s trick of having two prices. 


















































HINTS FOR AMATEUR SAILORMEN.* 


BY A. J. KENEALY. 


as a general craft for knocking 

about and having a good time in, 

I am not blind to the advan- 
tages of the yawl rig. In fact, the 
bold young seaman contemplating long 
cruises and sometimes venturing out of 
sight of land will find that the yawl rig 
possesses no mean merit. For single- 
handed cruising its worth has long been 
recognized. The sails are so divided 
that they are small and easy to handle, 
but this division of sail inevitably de- 
creases the speed and also the weath- 
erly qualities of the boat. If we take 
a catboat and change her into a yawl 
tig she will not be nearly so fast, nor 
will she point so close to the wind. 
There are fathoms of scientific rea- 
sons for this with which I will not 
bother my readers. Suffice it to say 
that it has been demonstrated practi- 
cally over and over again. 

But although the yawl-rigged sailing 
boat of the smallest type has at least 
three sails—foresail, mainsail and mizzen 
—yet the last named, after once being 
set, practically takes care of itself. The 
mainsail, too, is quite easily handled, 
the whole sail being in the body of the 
boat. The foresail sometimes gives a 
little annoyance in taking it in, if the 
boat is pitching her nose under in a 
steep sea. This, however, is unavoid- 
able. Headsail on all sailing vessels, 
big or little, have never been conducive 
to dry skins under certain conditions of 
wind and sea. The yawl is always under 
control, and in this attribute lies her 
chief charm. When a squall is bearing 
down all one has to do is to lower the 
mainsail and pass a tyer or two round it to 
keep it muzzled. When the gust strikes 
the boat she is under easy sail and is 
not likely to come to grief. If the squall 
is of exceptional strength, ease off the 
foresheet and keep the sail shaking a 
little until you have felt the full strength 
of the wind. Act then as judgment may 
dictate. If the blow is very heavy and 
seems likely to last it may be necessary 
to take in the foresail and the mizzen, 
and close reef the mainsail. 

If you are sailing with the wind a-beam 
and a squall smites you it may not be 
necessary to lower the mainsail at all. 
Ease the sheet right off so as to spill the 


[ose I recommend the catboat 


* A chapter from a forthcoming book, “ Boat Sailing, Fair Weather and Foul.” 


wind, and you will pass safely through 
the ordeal without parting a rope yarn. 

In getting under way or in working 
up to anchorage in a crowded harbor 
or roadstead the yawl rig is one of the 
handiest known, for by having the main- 
sail furled the speed of the boat is re- 
duced so that you can pick your way 
among the craft without danger of col- 
lision or striking flaws. So many fa- 
mous cruises have been made in small 
yawl-rigged craft that there can be no 
doubt about their adaptability for such 
work, and to the man anxious for more 
ambitious achievement than merely 
sailing in rivers, bays and sheltered 
harbors, I most certainly would recom- 
mend the rig. 

Despite its handiness and safety for 
single-handed cruising, I am not in favor 
of sailing by myself. I prefer a congenial 
companion to share whatever pleasure 
or peril may be encountered. Of course 
one must exercise some wise discrimi- 
nation in the choice of a cruising com- 
panion ; for when once at sea there is no 
way of ridding yourself of an objection- 
able mate except throwing him over- 
board, which would not be exactly fair 
to him. Besides, he might throw you 
overboard, which would be bad for you. 
There are, however, hundreds of good 
yachtsmen and boatmen who have made 
long voyages alone and have written 
charming accounts of their nautical expe- 
ditions. John McGregor’s “Voyage 
Alone in the Yawl Rob Roy” and E. 
Middleton’s “ Cruise of the Kate” (also 
a yawl) are two entertaining books of 
sea travel which I heartily recommend to 
those who contemplate sailing by them- 
selves. 

While I am in favor of a catboat for 
general purposes in the neighborhood 
of New York, yet when long distance 
trips are to be made the yawl rig will, 
on the whole, be found preferable. 

The ordinary jib-and-mainsail rigged 
boat, as seen in the waters round New 
York, might easily be improved upon. 
In the first place, the majority of them 
are too much after the skimming-dish 
pattern to suit my fancy. Then the 
mast is stepped asarule too far forward 
for the best work, and renders reefing 
difficult, as she will not “lay to” com- 
fortably under her headsail, whereas if 

















the mast of a boat is stepped well aft, 
cutter fashion, the boat will lay to quite 
well, and reefing the mainsail is easy. 
The American sloop rig is open to the 
same criticism, and that is why the Eng- 
lish way of rigging a single-sticker is 
being adopted in all our new racing 
craft. To my mind there is nothing 
more hideous than a “bobbed” jib. It 
renders good windward work impossi- 
ble, as it causes a boat to sag off to lee- 
ward and is in other ways a detriment. 
A small boat with the mast stepped in 
the right place and carrying a jib anda 
mainsail is, however, a very satisfactory 
craft, good at beating to windward as 
well as reaching or running. I should 
advise that a “spit-fire” or storm jib 
be carried along whenever a sail of any 
distance is contemplated, and also a gaff- 
headed trysail, so that the adventurous 
skipper may be always prepared for 
storm and stress of weather. This ex- 
tra “muslin ” takes up little room when 
properly rolled up. 

The simplest and safest rig in the 
world is the leg-of-mutton sail. It is 
the one fitted exactly for river work, 
where one is sure to encounter puffs of 
some force as ravines are reached or 
valleys passed. To amateurs it is the 
sail par excellence for experimenting 
with, for no matter how many blunders 
are made a mishap is well nigh impossi- 
ble. The leg-of-mutton sail has no gaff, 
nor need it have a boom. There is little 
or no leverage aloft, and all the power 
for mischief it has can be taken out of 
it by slacking off the sheet and spilling 
the wind. The learner might with ad- 
vantage practice with a sail of this 
shape until he becomes proficient. If 
he eventually determines upon a jib and 
mainsail or yawl rig for permanent use, 
he may avoid wasting it by having it 
made over into a storm trysail. 

I would strongly advise every ama- 
teur skipper to shun the ballast-fin de- 
vice as he would shun cold poison or a 
contagious disease. That is unless he 
intends to go in for a regular racing 
career, in which case the cups carried 
off might possibly compensate him for 
the woe, the anguish and the premature 
gray hairs inseparable from this con- 
trivance. Mind you these remarks of 
mine apply only to amateurs and not to 
grizzled sailing-masters of yachts who 
fully understand how to navigate and 
handle all types of pleasure craft. The- 
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oretically the ballast-fin has many obvi- 
ous advantages. 

The fin consists of a plate of iron or 
steel to the base of which is affixed a 
bulb of lead, which, being in the best 
possible place, insures stability. The 
fin proper gives lateral resistance in an 
almost perfect form, for there is no 
deadwood either forward or aft and the 
least possible amount of wetted surface. 
I remember when a little boy in a fish- 
ing village on the bank of a land-locked 
arm of the sea, where the water was 
always smooth, how we youngsters 
came to appreciate fully the worth of 
an improvised ballast-fin. We used to 
enjoy the diversion of model yacht sail- 
ing and the delights of many regattas. 
I owned one of the smartest models in 
the village. She was rigged as a cutter 
with outside lead, self-steering gear and 
all the latest maritime improvements, 
and she generally came out a winner. 
I tell you I used to put on a great many 
airs on this account, and as a natural 
result was duly hated and envied by my 
playmates, who owned more or less 
tubby craft that could scarcely get out 
of their own way. 

But the day arrived when my pride 
was destined to have a fall. A shrewd 
youth of Scottish extraction came to our 
village for the summer with his father. 
He had the keenest, greenest eye you 
ever saw, and one of those money-mak- 
ing noses that are unmistakable. His 
whole physiognomy and form indicated 
shrewdness. He mingled with us for 
some time on the beach, mudlarked 
with the boys and watched our model 
yacht matches with undisguised inter- 
est. We all got the notion that he was 
an inland landlubber, though it is only 
fair to him to acknowledge that he never 
told us so in so many words. 

One Saturday afternoon, after my 
little cutter had surpassed herself by 
distancing all her opponents, I indulged 
in some unusually tall talk, and chal- 
lenged each and every one of my rivals 
to a race across the “creek,” as the sheet 
of water was called, offering to give 
them four minutes’ start, the distance 
being half a mile. 

. To my surprise, our green-eyed friend 
came along and accepted the challenge, 
saying that on the following Saturday 
he would produce a craft that would 
knock spots out of my cutter without 
any time allowance whatever, and with- 


we 
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out the aid of a longer hull or larger 
sailspread. He also remarked that he 
had a month’s pocket money saved up, 
and was willing to wager it on the 
result. I accepted his offer without 
superfluous parleying, and in my mind’s 
eye was already investing that pocket 
money of his in various little treasures 
for which I hankered. But, for all that, 
I made every preparation for the fray, 
using very fine sandpaper and pot lead 
till my boat’s bottom was beautifully 
burnished, and seeing that her sails and 
gear were in tip top racing condition. 
All the boys wondered what sort of a 
craft my opponent would bring out. 
He had never been seen with a boat of 
any description. We laughed in our 
sleeves and whispered it about that he 
would probably produce one of those 
showy vessels that one sees in the city 
toy store, and that generally sail on 
their beam ends. 

The hour for the race arrived. The 
boys were all excited and flocked to the 
water’s edge, whence the start was to 
be made. There was a goodly throng 
of them present, and, notwithstanding 
their contempt for the Scotchman, it 
was no doubt the desire of their hearts 
that some of my overweening conceit 
should be taken down a couple of pegs 
or so. Presently my rival appeared on 
the scene, carrying in his arms the 
queerest looking craft any of us had 
ever seen. Her hull was shaped like an 
Indian birch bark canoe, except that to 
the rounded bottom a keel was fastened. 
A groove was made in the keel, in which 
an oblong piece of slate was placed, to 
the bottom of which a strip of lead 
was secured. The rig was that of a 
cutter, and I noticed that her sails were 
well cut. She looked quite business-like, 
and when she was measured we found she 
was two inches shorter than my cutter. 

There was a nice, fresh westerly wind 
blowing, and quite a lop of a sea run- 
ning for diminutive craft such as were 
about to race. I had already deemed it 
prudent to take in a reef in the main- 
sail of my vessel, and set a No. 2 jib, but 
my Scotch friend said he thought his 
boat would carry whole sail without any 
trouble. The course was south, so the 
craft had to sail with the Wind a-beam. 
The start was made, my boat being to 
windward, as I had won the toss. And 
that was all Idid win. The “ballast- 
fin” craft beat my cutter so badly that 
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even at this distance of time my ears 
tingle and I feel ashamed. While my 
boat was burying herself, her rival took 
the curling wavelets right buoyantly, 
standing up to her work valiantly, 
and moving two feet to the cutter’s one, 
We accompanied the model yachts in 
row-boats, keeping well to leeward, but 
quite close enough to observe their 
movements accurately. That was my 
first experience of the ballast-fin. We 
all became converts, and shoal, round- 
bottomed craft, with slate fins to give sta- 
bility and lateral resistance, were thence- 
forward the fashion. My successful 
rival, we afterward discovered, was the 
son of a naval architect of repute, and 
he is now practising his father’s profes- 
sion with a good deal of success. 

Thus I have not a word to say against 
the ballast-fin so far as racing is con- 
cerned, but in cruising the average man 
who sails for pleasure wants a craft that 
he can haul out of the water easily to 
scrub, clean and paint. Now, if you 
put a ballast-fin boat on the mud for any 
one or all of these purposes she requires 
a “leg” on each side to keep her up- 
right, and also supports at the bow and 
stern to prevent her from turning head 
over heels. The stationary fin always 
represents your true draught of water. 
It is always with you and is an integral 
portion of the boat’s hull. If you hap- 
pen to get stuck on a shoal—and this is 
a contingency that has occurred fre- 
quently to the most skillful and careful 
navigator—in thick weather for in- 
stance, your lot is by no means to be 
envied. This is particularly true if the 
tide is falling fast. The boat would go 
over on her side as soon as the water 
got low enough. The crew and pas- 
sengers might have to wait aboard 
until high water, and a precious un- 
comfortable time they would pass I am 
certain. When the flood tide made it 
might be a moot question whether the 
boat would float or fill with water. 

The movable centerplate will always 
let you know when you get on a shoal, 
and will in nearly all cases give you 
warning in time to avoid grounding, 
which is always an unpleasant predica- 
ment and one entailing much labor. 
Then, again, the anchorages at which 
small boats can safely lie are generally 
pretty shallow at low water and the bal- 
last-fin is found to be mighty inconven- 
ient for such places. 
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volumes. Much of it nonsense ; 

and yet much is as clever as the 

“ Harzreise” of Heine; who was 
in Hartzland in 1824. Geothe visited 
the Brocken three times, last in 1784, 
and carried away the witch tales which 
crystallized into “ Faust.”” Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen has contributed a sketch 
or two to Brocken literature, while our 
own Bayard Taylor tramped over the 
region when unknown to fame, and 
Edward Everett made a pilgrimage not 
long after Heine’s. 

The spirit of the Brocken is nowhere 
better expressed than in a song by 
Boélty, written in 1776, which may be 
translated thus: 


|e literature of the Brocken fills 


THE WITCHES’ SONG. 
The swallows wing 
And —— spring 
Brings bourgeoning buds mid her treasures. 
Haste, up and out, 
We'll join the rout 
And dance to her frolicsome measures. 


A he-goat black, 
A broomstick’s back, 
The tongs or the distaff bestriding ; 
As hastes the blast 
O’er forests vast 
To Brocken's mad peak we are riding. 


Round Beelzebub 
Fast whirls our club, 
And talon-tipped hands toss him kisses ; 
In spectral throng 
Trip we along. 
Was waltz e’re so witching as this is! 


Then shouts Sir Nick— 
"Tis Satan’s trick— 
And promises gifts to the witches : 
Fair shall they be, © 
Wear silk, and see 
Dug up from their hearths pots of riches. 
The swallows wing 
And conq’ring spring 
Brings flowers that heal in blooming. 
Haste, up and out, 
We'll join the rout, 
Leave men in their beds and go glooming. 


Scores of witch tales are told on the 
Brocken. A curious maiden once noticed 
that the old hags had but to stride 
broomsticks and cry: 


Wolut unn wol uut! 
Tom Kaplok enut ! 


and be whisked to the Brocken. She 
decided to go too, but misquoted the 
couplet as 

Wolup unn wolan ! 

Tom Kaplok henan ! 


and got no higher than the cottage roof, 
where she bumped about like a toy bal- 
loon until the witches returned and 
undid the spell. Another tale in which 
the German youngster revels may be 
done into English thus: 


THE TWISTED CLIFFS. 

On the morning after Walpurgis Night the 
little ’prentice in the mill at Schierke was always 
dead, so that after a time nobody would be ap- 
prentice there. Then came Peter Herm, fifty 
years old if a day, and asked if he couldn’t be 
mill boy. When eleven o’clock came on that 
awful night he was sitting in the mill and a 
black cat came out and stood by the fire. 

‘«Come here, pussy,” said Peter Herm, ‘‘ and 
warm yourself.” 

Then came a second cat down from the roof ; 
and said the first to the second : 

‘“««Come here, pussy, and warm yourself,’ said 
Peter Herm to me.” 

And thus they kept coming, until twelve 
black cats sat before Peter and stared at him 
with big round eyes. But Peter laid to with 
his knife and cut a paw off one of the cats, and 
all forthwith ran away. 

Next day the mistress of the mill fell sick—one 
of her hands was gone. For she was the witch. 
They burned her to death on the Twisted Cliffs, 
but before the burning quoth she: ‘‘ A hot day 
will this be!” When they lighted the fire she 
made a sign, and the flames did not harm her. 
‘* These cliffs,” said she, ‘‘ shall my dwelling be.” 
Nor did she burn till they tore off her black cap 
and a black bird flew out ; and the black bird 
was the Devil. Then was she burned to ashes. 


North of the Brocken lies Harzburg, 
just at the edge of the mountains. 
The town is in reality a succession of 
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villages, stretching from the mouth of 
the valley out upon the plain. Harz- 
burg is the principal summer resort of 
the Hartz, and has ascore of hotels, one 
large enough for Saratoga, besides many 
private villas. The town is beautiful 
for situation, with a background of hills 
and a glimpse of the mountains beyond. 
Round about are enchanting drives and 
romantic paths, each view-point with its 
legend. Harzburg, too, is a watering- 
place of the first class. The baths 
of the Juliushall are as famous as the 
venerable story which credits their dis- 
covery to abeneficent salt-fay, a story 
which, like the waters, is to be taken 
cum grano, 

Interest in Harzburg centers not in 
the town, but in a conical hill which 
rises just behind it, the Burgberg. This 
is a spot with a history—the one-time 
site of a heathen altar, afterward the 
seat of empire and now a picnic ground 
and beer garden. On this height, now 
overgrown with trees, the unfortunate 
Henry IV. built him a castle and cathe- 
dral, and from this spot he started on 
that journey whose first stage was Ca- 
nossa and last a pauper’s grave in a land 
of strangers. Here Henry the Lion 
dwelt while subject to Barbarossa; and 
within its walls died the last Emperor 
of the Saxon line. Now there is a little 
hotel on the summit, round about chairs 
and tables for tired and thirsty mortals, 
while over near a bit of the old castle 
wall,whichby the way, looks suspiciously 
restored, is a shop stuffed with Philis- 
tine knickknacksandmementoes, On the 
brow of the hill stands a granite monu- 
ment, whereby hangs a tale. Some ad- 
mirers of Bismarck erected it here in his 
honor in 1877, put a medallion portrait 
of the Great Chancellor on its one side 
and on its other chiseled his boastful 
saying, made during a debate on the 
Catholic question: “We'll not go to 
Canossa.” This monument—an insult 
in stone—was erected just 800 years 
after the unfortunate Kaiser went there 
and begged the pardon of the Pope. 
Little did its builders think that the 
boastful man of iron would within a 
decade get far toward Canossa himself. 

The path from Harzburg to Goslar is 
characteristic of all Hartz by-ways. 
You can tramp round through the plain 
or take atrainif you wish, but, enthusi- 
astic Hartzer that you are, you will 
plunge back into the woods, perhaps 
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find a cliff with a glorious view, and at 
last seek out some sunny nook by acool- 
ing waterfall, and, with your little libra- 
ry of Hartz stories spread about you, 
lose yourself for a time in the land of 
elves and fairies. Through these woods 
and by this waterfall, perchance, Hack- 
elberg, the wild huntsman, once rode. 
That morning a woodsman has told you 
that he cannot help trembling at sudden 
cries in the forest ; does not the spirit of 
this Teutonic Nimrod still roam these 
hills, bearing destruction to all who 
cross his pathway? How you long for 
a poet’s touch to paint the pretty tale 
that clings to the Regenstein! There 
is an ingenious deception at Romker 
Halle, for the enterprising landlord has 
turned the waters of the brook over 
a home-made cliff, so that he has a 
waterfall. 

Oker and its sooty furnaces repay 
well a moment’s halt. Then you push on 
gleefully to Goslar. Here and there 
are rustic shelter-houses, at other places 
grotesque rocks, and everywhere the 
leafing woods, echoing with spring song- 
birds. As you near the ancient city 
from the distance comes a hushed tu- 
mult of melody. It grows louder, puls- 
ing down the aisles of the eternal woods 
like the chimes of a great cathedral 
murmuring softly down its nave. It is 
only the cow-bells of the Hartz, which 
some poet-herdsman of the old time set 
to a melody so sweet that his children 
ever since have done the same. As the 
rustic symphony dies away in the dis- 
tance, the slate roofs and round towers 
of Goslar are in sight. You have reached 
the ancient capital of the Kaisers. 

Days may be spent in this curious 
city. House architecture of the Middle 
Ages can nowhere be better studied, for 
Goslar is full of houses as quaint as any 
in Frankfort or Strassburg. Each story 
projects outward beyond its nether fel- 
low a foot or more, and where the top- 
most almost touches its neighbor across 
the street the steep and gabled roof 
begins. Here and there are ancient 
churches, treasuries of wonders to those 
who love to read their history in their 
stones. Massive round towers bespeak 
the ancient strength of Goslar; parts 
of the city wall, now moss-grown and 
crumbling, still remain ; the broad moat 
is now a sluggish stream, while the 
ancient city gates choke the modern 
streets. 
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One autumn day late in the tenth 
century, so the story runs, Kaiser Henry 
the Fowler, heated with the chase, halted 
on a gentle slope just outside his Hartz 
preserve, and was so pleased with the 
spot that he gave orders to build a cas- 
tle there. This was the beginning of 
Goslar. History, however, ascribes it 
to the mines of the neighboring Ram- 
melsberg. Goslar was the Leadville of 
the tenth century. Its mines were rich 
and varied, and, from the time of the 
Fowler to the rise of the Hohenstaufen, 
Goslar was the favorite residence of the 
Kaisers, and much of the time the capi- 
tal of the Holy Roman Empire. Even 
after its imperial rulers were mingled 
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about in lampless blackness. Goslar, 
the proud, the rich, the imperial, even 
this romantic Goslar of the poets, is no 
more. Goslar lives in and on—chiefly 
on—the memory of what it once was. 
Yet this ancient city has lions, and a 
goodly assortment, too. Many of the 
buildings of the Hanseatic period still 
remain. Of these, the Brustuch, a 
peaked-roofed construction, with ex- 
terior quaint and picturesque, and in- 
terior fitted up in imitation of an old- 
time beer cellar, and the Kaiser Worth 
are the most interesting. The latter 
commemorates the Kaiser’s word, which 
led to the founding of Goslar; and, 
even if the wooden emperors which are 
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with its dust, Goslar was great. Its mines 
were still rich ; its trade made it promi- 
nent in the Hanseatic League. Then 
came centuries of decline ; and, though 
it was a free imperial city until Napoleon 
made it a part of his brother’s West- 
phalian kingdom, the glory of Goslar 
had long since fled. Where once was 
a bustling mart, rich in guilds and gild- 
ers, is now a town of thirteen thousand 
sleepy burghers, rich only in history. 
You look in vain among the pretty- 
faced gretchens for the “ little irresisti- 
ble face’ which tempted Heine not so 
many years ago. Instead of the moon- 
light illumining the market-place, as 
when Andersen was here, you grope 


niched in its walls—Heine’s gebratene 
Universitatspedele —do not inspire, its 
odd roof and gable windows and the 
1492 over the doorway attract instanter. 
There is nothing finer in Goslar than 
this guild house, though it is now a ho- 
tel. On another side of the square is an 
edifice, older and uglier, the Rathhaus 
or Town Hall. You smile at the shrew 
cages, Goslar’s substitute for the duck- 
ing-stool, and express your doubts that 
the metal basin in the middle of the 
square was a gift from Satan, as well as 
in the more apocryphal fable that mod- 
ern Goslar uses it, even when filled with 
water, for a fire alarm. 

The largest lion of Goslar is the 
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Kaiserhaus, a hoary old humbug, and, 
like many of his kindred, profusely “ re- 
stored.” ‘The oldest secular building in 
all Germany, says your vade mecum, and 
you halt astonished before an edifice that 
might be the chapel or library of a nine- 
teenth-century university. This build- 
ing is, they tell you, eight hundred years 
old, has housed a dozen kaisers; and 
numerous great parliaments of the 
ancient empire. From its high estate it 
fell to ruin, at last became a granary, 
and now has renewed its youth. There 
is no more successful and amazing res- 
toration in all Europe. -The approach 
has balustrades of massive stone not a 
decade from the quarry ; the roof-slates 
were part of the mountains a score of 
years ago, while the pigments of the 
gorgeous paintings on the walls of the 
Kaiser Hall are fresh from Nature’s lab- 
oratory. Twothings only in the Kaiser- 
haus are not restored—the old imperial 
throne and the heart of Henry III. The 
former was fortunately still preserved in 
Berlin, and the king’s heart wastoo much 
even for Goslaric restorative genius. 
Now that the Kaiserhaus has been re- 
stored, the traveler may some day find 
Goslar’s ancient cathedral in its pristine 
ugliness. Henry III. built it in 1039, 
but it exists to-day only in some frag- 
ments, artistic monstrosities, filed away 
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in a chapel which was a part of the orig- 
inal edifice. When Henry IV. was still 
in power, two fat prelates, a bishop and 
an abbot, had a sanguinary discussion 
within the cathedral, the exact point of 
difference being which of the two should 
walk before. The partisans of each took 
a hand, and the conflict raged hot and 
furious, until the pavement ran with 
consecrated blood, while Satan stood in 
the pulpit and spurredthem on. It does 
not appear who was the victor, though 
after the battle Satan still held the field. 
The Old Boy immediately took up his 
abode in the cathedral tower, and shock- 
ed the honest burghers with the mock- 
ing laughter which, while they told their 
beads, came rattling down through a 
chink in the roof. Some wise cit pro- 
posed stopping up the chink with stone 
and mortar, but to no purpose ; Satan 
found another chink, and the mocking 
laughter went on. At length one wiser 
than the rest suggested that the hole be 
filled with a Bible, and Satan, baffled, 
fled to Blocksberg. However, the chinks 
continued to grow, time worked its ruin, 
and the ancient edifice was pulled down 
not many years ago. Here isa field for 
the ambitious restorer. Build it over 
again, bold Goslarite, and, when it is 
done, leave a chink for the Bible and 
post Squire Clovenhoof in the tower. 
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**NOW THIS AIR WHUT I CALL SCRUMPTIOUS.” 


I. 
E decided to make the trip ; that 

is, Philip did the deciding and 

I could not chose but go, since 

I have fallen into the habit of 

taking my vacations with him. The 


novelty of the thing rather struck me, a 
cycling tour through the Bluegrass with 
Philip and his camera. 

It is generally accounted queer, my 
liking for Philip ; but I don’t see why it 
should be since everybody likes him. 
We are cousins of a sort, that is, he came 


A BLUEGRASS CYCLING 


TOUR. 


CARRINGTON, 


(fp. 2072.) 


from Virginia and so did I. It was two 
years ago that I met him at the club and 
prevailed on him to take my spare bed- 
room. He quite filled up my bare old 
library with six big bookcases, three or 
four handsome paintings and his own 
cheery self, which was best of all. 

We left Louisville on a balmy June 
afternoon, with the sun high in the heav- 
ens ; Louisville with its dust and din and 
smoke, and the great buildings where 
the hives of human bees swarm in and 
out. Before us lay the winding road 
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and wayside elms and woodland slopes 
and fallow-land and meadow—all a fair, 
green, June world, with the freshness of 
early summer. 

Life has always been interesting to 
me ; people I like, and books, a bird-note, 
the old willows leaning over the water, 
or the fresh young face of the little 
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ville to the Bluegrass, the road that 
Mr. Clay and Aaron Burr traveled, and 
the great Marquis de La Fayette during 
his famous tour of America. 

We soon left the cross-roads behind, 
and the little Dutch tavern, and were 
spinning along through the level moor- 
lands of Beargrass Kentucky, where 
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country lass in the doorway there—in 
everything there is an element of inter- 
est, a charm half revealed, needing only 
the eye to see it. 
Il. 

We turned from the little side road, 
with its pretty country homes, into the 
old State turnpike leading from Louis- 





‘*THE LOOK IN HER EYES MEANT ‘ YES.’” (f. 205.) 


fields of waving grain and rustling 
corn combined to make a picture of 
smiling fertility, with a noble beech- 
wood now and then as a sort of back- 
ground, and anon a house amid the 
trees. 

Beargrass Kentucky comprises the 
territory within fifty or a hundred miles 


















of Louisville, while the Bluegrass belt 
covers all of the central and north cen- 
tral part of the State. 

We had ridden scarcely a dozen miles 
through the Beargrass when a black 
cloud slipped up from the west and a 
splatter of great drops, with a mutter 
of thunder, came upon us unawares. 

Philip turned and called to me from 
a little slope, saying there was a de- 
serted cabin a few hundred yards ahead 
where we could find shelter. 

It was arelic of the days before the 
war, this old log cabin, with its mute 
tale of desolation. The doors and win- 
dows were all out, and some of the logs 
were gone. The floor, too, had fallen 
away, and the great fireplace where the 
pickaninnies had gathered in times past 
was filled with dirt and stones. There 
was a hole in the roof which the angry 
cloud stood over. 

We were scarcely under the scanty 
shelter when a heavy shower was upon 
us. Philip made a careful survey of the 
old cabin, even ascending to the loft 
and exploring the joist and top logs. 
He was rewarded by finding a rusty 
key that probably belonged to some 
smoke-house of long ago. 

He was standing in the rear doorway 
when he saw an old darky approaching 
from the hillside opposite. He concealed 
our wheels behind a pile of rubbish and 
forced me up to the loft, much against 
the inclinations of my five and thirty 
bachelor years. We waited some time, 
but at last there was a noise below, and 
the outlines of a man’s figure could be 
seen through the gloom of the cabin. 
We could hear him moving stones from 
the old fireplace, and when he started a 
blaze we could see an old negro with 
pewter-rimmed specs, a battered high 
hat and a long-tailed coat of an unmis- 
takably clerical cut. 

He drew a frying pan from its hiding 
place up the chimney, and a fine fat 
chicken from that clerical coat. The 
preliminaries had been concluded down 
at the spring, and in a short time came 
the savory odor of frying chicken. A 
second pan came down from the chim- 
ney anda bag of cornmeal was extracted 
from the other side of the coat. 


‘* Nobody knows de trouble I has, 
Nobody knows de troubie I has.” 


He sang dolorously enough while mix- 


ing the meal. In ashort time the pones 
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were shaped and placed in the ashes 
in the old plantation way. Then out of 
the long tails of that wonderful coat he 
drew several fine potatoes that were 
soon resting beside the ash-cakes in the 
glowing embers. 

These details being completed, he 
leaned back in the pleasant warmth of 
the fire and smacked his lips. 

“Now this air whut I call scrump- 
tious,” he said. ‘‘Won’t Mafy Ann be 
riled when she hears on it? Won’t she 
rave and pitch? Huh! Wahr (wear) 
me out wid a broomstick, will she, an’ 
den fatten herse’f on de fatness Samu’l 
Johnsing done perwide? Not mech, 
she don’t, not mech.” 

He broke the thread of his cogitations 
to turn the chicken. The hissing of the 
frying and the savory odor stirred the 
music in his soul. 


** Roll, Jordan, roll, 
Roll, Jordan, ro-oll,” 


He sang solemnly, while his face 
beamed with anticipation. Then he 
broke into a prolonged chuckle. 

“ Hit air like ’Lijah an’ de ravuns, only 


‘hit air Samu’l an’ de chickuns.” 


A short pause followed. 

“Now, I nuver stole dat chickun,” he 
continued, aloud, “he jes’ walk up ter 
me like he want ter say ‘ Brudder John- 
sing, I knows you’s chickun hongry an’ 
I dun been sent dat you kin eat an’ be 
full.’ ’Sides, ’stid o’ goin’ ter roost wid 
de odder chickuns, he walkin’ round wid 
his eye on de worm in de grass an’ his 
craw done already stuffed wid de good 
things ob dis life. He oughter die, he 
ain’t fitten wid de fitness whut fitten him 
ter lib; de debbil oughter git him.” 

Suddenly there came a sound, so deep 
and doleful, so full of woe and horror 
that my blood ran cold. 

“Lord hab mussy, Mister Debbil!” 
came from the chimney corner, “ Lord 
hab mussy! I ’clar I nuver stole dat 
chickun, I ’clar I nuver!” 

“Samuel Johnson,” came in deep, 
sepulchral tones, “come here at ten 
o’clock to-morrow and you will find 
money in the skillet in the chimney. 
Pay the owner of that chicken or burn 
in the lake of fire and brimstone.” 

At “brimstone” the voice sank, and 
then rose in a sound so demoniacal that 
the Reverend Samuel Johnsing gave 
one yell of terror, leaped through the 
doorway and was gone in the darkness. 
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After a few moments a figure dropped 
from the rafters overhead, and when I 
recovered from the shock of this mys- 
terious appearance, a voice saluted me: 
—“T say, my Pendennis, why don’t you 
climb down out of that place; here’s a 
meal good enough for even your epi- 
curean palate.” 

When I reached the fire-place, Philip 
was eating a chicken leg as calmly as if 
he were at home in the club grill room. 

“Did you ever take supper with his 
Satanic Majesty before ?” he asked, im- 
peturbably. 

lll. 

The moon came up over the beeches 
that night after the clouds had gone, 
and we rode through the mud down the 
hill and on into the quaint little village 


of Middletown — Middletown, the an- 


cient, not without a glamour of romance 
as it lay there in the moonlight. It 
was 4 place of importance in the days 
gone by, they tell you with a sad shake 
of the head—when there were twelve 
stores and two taverns, and stages daily; 
when the people of Louisville came 
there to shop and get a taste of society; 
when Cincinnati was but a log fort with 
the lugubrious name of Losantiville. 

We rode into the village early in the 
night, and many a light twinkled from 
the windows. On the right a gate 
opened and a peal of laughter came 
through the darkness, so clear and 
ringing that Philip was moved, with 
one of his rare smiles, to warrant her 
no prude. The moonlight idealized the 
humble cottages of the village folks, nor 
concealed the old-fashioned roses that 
trailed over the door, nor the honey- 
suckle over the little summer-houses. 
Summer-houses are quite the style in 
Middletown. Even old Towser’s baying 
at the moon seemed in harmony with 
the homely beauty of the village. After 
all, this may be Towser’s way of show- 
ing his appreciation of the moonlight. 
When we were young and lovers we 
read the poets’ odes to the Crescent 
Queen of Night, and we sighed at that 
same round-faced moon. So let his dog- 
ship bark ; it may come only from the 
fullness of his heart. 

Farther on we passed two lovers 
walking slowly over the old cobble- 
stones, so slowly that, as Unc’ Edin- 
burg said, “ You has ter sight em by a 
tree ter see ef dey’s a-movin’.” 

We stopped in the center of the vil- 
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lage at the post-office, where the village 
band was practicing before an admir- 
ing audience. 

The postmaster, who was a sort of 
leader, was blowing a big brass horn 
with a right good will, but stopped the 
flood of melody long enough to direct 
us “to Widder Jones’s—she feeds,” as 
they say in the village dialect. Here we 
found the big feather-bed in the guest- 
chamber and the Marquis de La Fayette 
Jones at our disposal. 

The Marquis, known familiarly as 
Laff’yet, is the village wag. As the 
next day was the Sabbath, we conclud- 
ed to observe it by attending church. 
Accordingly the Marquis de La Fayette 
became our guide, philosopher and 
friend. He showed us first the old tav- 
ern up at the head of the village, “The 
Sign of the Swan,” one of the last of 
those picturesque inns of the stage- 
coach days. It was a long building of 
brick and stone, with the wide front 
porch and its bench for the loafers, 
where mine host, with his ample stom- 
ach, played Sir Oracle to the country- 
side. Here Henry Clay, the great com- 
moner, always stopped on his way from 
Louisville to Lexington, and here the 
Marquis de La Fayette stayed when he 
made his famous tour through the 
United States. Our Marquis explained 
this very impressively, adding that it 
was in this way he happened to get his 
name. His grandfather, who was a lad 
at the time, had had the honor of car- 
trying the great man’s boxes up to the 
room in the inn. 

Then he showed us the old*stone 
house down in the village, which was 
built by the first magistrate in Middle- 
town, old Squire Head. 

“A Christian man,” the Marquis ex- 
plained, “as good a Christian as ever 
shouted, but jest a leetle fond o’ poker. 
He followed the scriptural injunction 
though an’ built his house on arock, the 
whole foundation of it is a solid ledge 
o’ rock. But as I said, he was a leetle 
fond o’ poker, an’ used to play at the old 
tavern down in town with the squire, 
Major Dowling and Dr. Vance. They 
say the first thing they all knew in town 
here Dr. Vance owned the squire’s house 
an’ a plantation over on the Brownsboro 
road, not to speak of a right considerbul 
passelo’ niggers. I’ve heard my father 
say as how he had heard his father tell 
how Dr. Vance won from Aaron Burr, 















when he was down in the old tavern 
there jest before he was tried up at 
Frankfort.” 

Then we went to the village cemetery 
where the Marquis made running com- 
ments on this and that village forefather, 
whose grandson was “livin here now 
an’ not worth his salt.” He showed us 
also the grave of John Bradbury, the 
first village school-master, who, accord- 
ing to the headstone, was a botanist and 
natural historian of England, born in 
1768 and died in 1823. It seems that 
Bradbury’s son had been schoolmaster 
even in the memory of the Marquis de 
La Fayette ; and true to the British in- 
stincts, had never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to thrash La Fayette, just because 
of his name, as that worthy assured us ; 
though in view of his theories of the de- 
generacy of grandsons, this is doubtful. 

Then the bell of the village church 
recalled us from the cemetery. Mean- 
time the ubiquitous guide explained that 
his wife couldn’t come because of the 
baby, a remark that was quite unneces- 
sary, for we distinctly remembered how 
impossible sleep had been that morning, 
likewise because of the baby. We were 
soon safely ensconced in a stiff-backed 
wooden pew and the Marquis, like Whit- 
comb Riley’s friend, “ jes’ chawed ter- 
backer an’ chawed an’ chawed.” Finally 
he said apologetically, “You know I 
can’t get along without chewin’; it ain’t 
right, ’specially in church, but I jes’ 
don’t feel like nothin’ without a chew o’ 
terbacker in my mouth; that’s the rea- 
son I always pay. Don’t make no dif- 
f’runce what church I go to, I always con- 
tribut ; you know I kinder feel like I 
orter pay for havin’ it cleaned up.” 

The village people soon came in, 
mothers with chubby babies in their 
arms, bare-foot boys with lurking mis- 
chief in their eyes, village lasses in 
gay-colored dresses, and the swains who 
cast sheep’s eyes at them, and several 
venerable patriarchs, leaning on great 
crooked canes. 

“They are waiting for the organist,” 
the Marquis explained, “that’s Miss Sal- 
lie St. Clair. My brother’s got his eye 


on her, and I’m goin’ to name the baby 
after her (with a wink), sorter help 
things along, you know.” 

After church that day, he came out to 
see us off, and Philip said something 
about keeping in favor with Miss Sallie 
St. Clair. 
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“Oh! things are whoopin’ up,” said 
Laff’yet, slapping his pocket, “the old 
man has jes’ come over and borrer’d 
twenty dollars.” 

IV. 

We left Middietown and the Marquis 
de La Fayette, and rode up to the table- 
land, the gentle undulation of which was 
a pleasant break in the flat Beargrass 
landscape. 

Much of the ancient and romantic his- 
tory of Kentucky clusters around Louis- 
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ville and especially around the famous 
old Beargrass creek. It is here that one 
finds the quaint old villages and the 
remnants of old forts of Indian fighting 
days. Philip would not stop at Long 
Run, where Colonel Floyd and his gal- 
lant soldiers fought the Indians, but he 
did stay quite a while trying to drive 
the cows into the water at Bull-Skin 
Creek, so that he could make a picture 
of them; and made us late to dinner 
in Shelbyville. 

Shelbyville, named in honor of Isaac 
Shelby, first Governor of Kentucky, is a 
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typical Beargrass town, a pleasant place 
with beautiful houses set back in deep- 
shaded lawns. Thereis a general thriv- 
ing air about the town; on fair days and 
court days it bristles with life and ac- 
tivity. The old court house, too, and 
the public square claim some notice 
from the passer-by. 

Our next stop, a brief one, was at the 
old Cross Keys’ tavern, where the Mid- 
dletons have lived in latter years. Two 
brothers married two sisters and lived 
here together, the two families growing 
up as one—a home with such an atmos- 
phere of love and good-will that the 
children hardly knew brother from cou- 
sin. 
It is a picturesque old building witn 
two porticoes, each of which is graced 


. with stately pillars extending the entire 


height of the building. It was a famous 
tavern in the olden time, and many a 
guest has shared the good cheer of mine 
host Middleton, who was the first of the 
family that came to Kentucky. It was 
during the days of the Cross Keys’ tavern 
that the famous inn-laws were made, 
providing that landlords should only 
charge “six shillings per gallon for 
whisky ; for breakfast with tea or cof- 
fee, one shilling three pence ; for a cold 
dinner, one shilling, and for lodging 
with clean sheets, six pence.” 

Our frequent stops had prevented any 
unusual rapid rate of travel, but then 
we wanted to see the country, not make 
a cycle-touring record. Accordingly it 
was late in the afternoon when we rode 
into the straggling little hamlet known 
as Clay village, which is scattered along 
the old highway for a quarter of a mile. 
We stopped at the public well just be- 
side the blacksmith shop for a drink of 
water, and the young smith came out to 
talk ; for strangers usually ride straight 
through the old village without so much 
as a “ howdy.” 

It seems that in early times Clay vil- 
lage was known as Shy Town, until one 
day, some sixty years ago, when Mr. 
Clay’s carriage broke down there. He 
stopped at the smithy—this smithy of 
course—to have it mended. While the 
smith, this smith’s grandfather's father, 
was at work, the great commoner asked 
him the name of the village. 

“ Shy Town,” the venerable man an- 
swered. 

“Shy Town,” said Mr, Clay, smiling, 
“queer name that.” 


Meanwhile the natives standing 
around were watching. the great man 
with open-mouthed wonder. After his 
departure, the smith was the hero of the 
hour and they crowded about to know 
what the great man had said. So the 
smith repeated the conversation. “Shy 
Town, queer name that.” The Shy 
Towners were so much impressed with 
the wisdom of the discourse that then 
and there it was unanimously decided 
to call the place Clay village. 

Something in the tale, or the young 
smith, or the old shop, propped up in 
the rear with hickory poles, pleased 
Philip, for he immediately fixed his 
camera and made a picture of it. The 
natives viewed the camera as a strange 
three-legged machine, and were duly 
interested. 

I noticed a little house down the way, 
a pleasant cottage with flowers in the 
yard and grape vines trailing over the 
porch. The gate opened anon and a 
little country lass of about seventeen 
came out and went up the village street, 
ostensibly on an errand but really to 
pass the smithy. The young blacksmith 
was very conscious and addressed some 
remark to her; she gave a ready an- 
swer with a toss of her pretty head. 

Above the smithy, on the opposite 
side of the road was a queer little box 
of a house, scrupulously prim and clean. 
Here, we learned, dwelt Miss Experience 
Smith, an ancient spinster, deaf as a 
post and possessed of as much curiosity 
as the proverbial cat. The dame her- 
self appeared anon at the window, cran- 
ing her scrawny neck, trying to make 
out what we were all about. We could 
hear little Miss Belle’s clear voice as she 
shouted out answers to the deaf old 
dame’s curiosity. 

Below the smithy was the village 
store, “sto” in the native dialect. Here 
we lingered. 

“T rather like her looks, my Penden- 
nis, and if I can get into his confidence 
and find out about it, we'll stay here to- 
night and ride over to Frankfort in the 
morning.” 

Meanwhile I noticed the young smith 
at the side of the shop, washing his 
hands, smoothing his hair, and arrang- 
ing his attire generally. Philip had 
dropped down on a soap box near one 
of the village loafers. 

“Pretty decent kinder weather,” said 
Philip, falling into the vernacular. 















“ Yas, it air purty decent,” the slouchy 
individual drawled. 

Somethin’ up between ’em ?” asked 
Philip, jerking his thumb over toward 
the smithy. 

“You bet,’’ was the answer. “If you 
see a lightnin’ rod agunt up the road, 
ask him how he feels ; haw ! haw! haw !” 

“What about 47m ?” Philip asked. 

“Well, it were this way. You see 
John’s old man pegged out an’ lef’ him 
the shop an’ that little place up at the 
aidge o’ town. John’s a likely sorter 
chap, workin’ hard an’ takin’ good keer 
of his ole mother, an’—well he got to 
lookin’ crosst at the little house over 
there with the grapevine over the do’, 
an’ aseein’ her acomin’ an’ agoin’ an’— 
er—she got to kinder liken to have him 
look over, an’—shucks! they growed 
up here an’ always knowed one another, 
it were nat’ral as livin’. He ain’t purty, 
but there air goin’ to be a weddin’. 

“But the lightning rod agent?” 

“ Haw, haw! He come a philanderin’ 
around here, you know, powerful peert 
with his tongue, and set up to Belle 
right smart. She let him do it, ’course 
jest to torment John. Wimmins air 
wimmins, you know. It did torment 
John, too ; you could hear him thrashin’ 
the iron over there like ’twas that light- 
nin’ rod agunt. It all come about last 
Sunday night down at the bridge where 
‘twas dark, an’ that lightnin’ rod feller 
tried to hug Belle an’ she cried, an’ John 
come ‘long an’ hit him a crack with his 
fist. An’ the ijiot wanted the squire to 
arrest John for ’saultin’ him with a 
sledge hammer, haw! haw! She’s been 
sorter sham’ ter speak to him sence 
then an’ he’s waitin for her to do it.” 

“ She spoke to him while I was taking 
the picture,” Philip said. 

“Didshenow? Well, I reckon, look.’’ 

Across the street was John leaning on 
the front gate, while little Miss Belle 
was on the vine-covered porch smiling 


and he was saying something very earn- 
est—it may have been only the reflection 
of the pink lining of her big hat that 
colored her cheeks; it may have been. 
Philip says the look in her eyes meant 
“Yea.” 
. 

i 
lovers was satisfied, we left Clay vil- 
lage and followed the old pike to the 
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on him in the friendliest fashion in the 


world. His face was serious enough .* 


When Philip’s curiosity about those * 
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uplands. The cool breeze of evening 
blew in our faces, the sort glow of sun- 
set was on all the landscape, and on 
the blue hills in the dim perspective. 

There was the clank of the old bells 
as the cows came home, and the whip- 
poor-will’s call down in the wood. We 
rode past sheltered cots nestled under 
the trees, pleasant farmhouses where 
the chickens and geese were going to 
roost with a great clatter, and, anon, a 
stately house on the hill. 

Madame came out at the old toll-gate 
and raised the crossbar for us, and Ma- 
dame’s pretty daughter brought us a 
bucket fresh from the spring and spilled 
the water over her little brown hand as 
she passed it blushingly to us. 

Then we met a negro girl coming 
through the fields, her milk pan poised 
on her head, singing an old plantation 
ditty, while across the road at the edge 
of the village the children were watch- 
ing the sparks fly from the blacksmith’s 
hammer. We rode through several 
hamlets until at last there was a bridge 
and a pleasant village in the valley. 

“Wiggs’s Inn,” said Philip, reading 
the sign on the front porch. “That set- 
tles it, for I’m hungry and you are tired.” 

It was no longer a tavern but they 
gave us a good supper and a feather 
bed. Philip was so sleepy that he un- 
earthed no romance about the old place ; 
though with its quaint wainscoting and 
big old-fashioned fire-places, it sug- 
gested all manner of good cheer for the 
winter evenings of long ago. 
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PROM KiU KiIANG TO HANKOW. 


and 
}| snow which 
|| caught me 
|| at KiuKiang 
i! lasted two 
==}, weeks. Had 
~ I been any- 
where in 
the interior 
as \ whencaught 
A | by this sec- 
ond period 
‘ { 2 of snow, it 
would have 
been impos- 
sible to trav- 
el or to get coolies to carry the wheel 
at any price. It made me shudder even 
to think of spending two or three weeks 
in the inns among the dirty natives. 

On the tenth of February the sun 
shone again and quickly melted the re- 
maining snow. The following three 
days were beautiful, and the mud dried 
rapidly. I now prepared to continue 
my journey westward, but to my dis- 
may on the morning of the fourteenth 
there was another heavy snow fall 
which wrapped the reeking soil in a 
white mantle a foot thick. I was getting 
an experience of one of the most re- 
markable winters known in China. 

The Chinese New Year fell on Feb- 
ruary seventeenth, and the streets were 
thronged with natives buying crackers, 
rockets, incense, papers and strings nec- 
essary to celebrate this great event. 
The close of the year is the time for 
collecting and paying old debts, and 
quarrels between debtor and creditor 
are frequent on the streets. Sometimes 
a debtor refusing to pay has his clothes 
taken from his back. Beggars reap a 
rich harvest the last few days of the old 
year. Merchants who are doing a rush- 
ing business cannot afford to have men- 
dicants obstructing the way, and so give 
acash to each one of the beggars. Nat- 
urally the beggars move in crowds from 
door to door. 

At midnight on the sixteenth of Feb- 
ruary there was a terrific banging, 
cracking and rushing of crackers and 
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rockets. No true Celestial dare sleep 
the last night of the old year. If he 
should sleep and have a bad dream on 
this night, his cake would be dough for 
the following twelve months. All the 
shops, stores and houses are lit up 
with lanterns, and paper picture charms 
are pasted on the doors and overhead. 
In the morning every Chinaman dresses 
at daybreak in his best clothes, silks 
and satins, white soled shoes and best 
hat, and sallies forth with a supply of 
large red visiting papers, bearing his 
name in aggressive black characters, to 
make his New Year’s calls. If he is not 
the owner of good clothes he hires a 
swell outfit for the occasion. This cus- 
tom is not unknown to Melikee men and 
Melikee women. The hard working 
natives look forward to New Year’s for 
months. It istheir only interval of rest 
throughout the year and when it comes 
a single day’s celebration would be a 
disgrace. Two, three and four weeks 
are idled away, until empty purses com- 
pel the revelers to work again. The 
business streets on New Year’s day are 
as desetted as Broadway on an early 
Sunday morning. Some owners of the 
poorer shops open up within a week, but 
the wealthier ones do not renew their 
business until after the fifteenth of the 
following month, on which the dragon 
celebration is held. 

In time the snow melted away, so I 
once more prepared to continue my 
journey. I examined all parts of the 
wheel and fortunately discovered a 
brazed joint on the frame opening up. 
The terrible roads had jarred the braz- 
ing loose. I had luckily got a native 
blacksmith to rivet a piece of steel over 
it before New Year’s Day. As I had 
still some two thousand five hundred 
miles to travel before reaching Calcutta 
I took the precaution of bracing the 
frame with two additional steel rods. 
By the twenty-sixth the roads were dry 
enough to allow me to proceed. 

I had spent just one month at Kiu 
Kiang, owing to the inclement weather. 
I passed many of the long, gloomy days 
most pleasantly at the Customs Club. 
The officers of the customs, numbering 
some fifteen or twenty, give amateur 
performances every month or so for the 
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amusement of foreigners in the port. 
Being mostly bachelors (not by their 
own fault, I may say for the benefit of 
the ladies), they form clubs in all the 
open ports along the Yangtsi, and man- 
age to enjoy themselves fairly well. In 
summer they play lawn tennis, cricket 
and other games, varying the pro- 
gramme with occasional cruises on the 
Yangtsi Kiang. Some shooting can 
also be had, as there is plenty of game 
on the mountains within seven miles of 
the city. 

I set out for Hankow, one hundred 
and seventy-two miles distant, at ten 
o'clock, bidding my. friends good-by, 
and leaving a crowd of hundreds of 
wondering natives. I secured asampan 
for the crossing of the river. The boat- 
man struggled for nearly an hour 
against the current before he reached 
the north side. After wheeling along 
the river bank on a narrow towpath for 
two miles I reached the main dike, along 
which stretched the telegraph poles. 
The riding on this dike was excellent 
as a rule, but muddy places necessitated 
occasional dismounts. Everywhere I 
saw natives who were still celebrating 
the New Year, now ten days past. 
Their faces showed signs of rice wine, a 
spirit which if tampered with too freely 
can produce a fine sample of serpentine 
jag. Card playing, opium smoking and 
gambling were popular amusements 
among the bibulous ones. The fact 
that all were temporarily idle gave 
them the chance of their lives to see a 
bicycle. They certainly improved their 
opportunity, and yells of delight greeted 
niy appearance on the dike. 

I figured that Wusueh was thirty 
miles from Kiu Kiang, but when I had 
covered the twenty-six miles to Lung 
Ping, it was still ten miles away. The 
dike continued winding and twisting in 
an exasperating way over flat bottom- 
land, making my progress toward the 
west very slow. Darkness closed in at 
six o'clock, and I pulled up at a Chinese 
inn six miles from Wusueh. The Chi- 
nese food was most unwelcome, for the 
month of good foreign fare at Kiu 
Kiang had spoiled my appetite for rice, 
greens, poortea and pork. Asmall room 
with an earthen floor was allotted me. 
Rice straw was thrown over trusses, 
bricks, stones, and anything to make 
a raised couch. Any self-respecting 
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disgust from the best accommodation of 
a typical Chinese inn. 

I did not wait for breakfast next 
morning, but pushed on to Wusueh, 
where I met the Rev. F. E. Worth, an 
English missionary. 

In 1891 a riot was here started by 
the report that the foreigners were 
kidnaping small Chinese children for 
the purpose of making medicine from 
their eyes, hearts and brains. The 
fact was that the Jesuit mission- 
aries were removing some foundlings 
to Hankow and Kiu Kiang, and had 
carried them through the streets of 
Wusueh in open baskets on poles to the 
steamboat landing. The mob attacked 
the homes of all the missionaries, but 
the ladies escaped to the nearest Yamen 
under a bruising fire of stones. The 
customs officer, Mr. Green, and the Rev. 
Argent determined to save the women, 
not knowing that they were already out 
of danger. They fought their way 
without firearms through the mob to 
the house. Then, finding that the 
women had fled, they tried to get away, 
and tore the flesh off their fists in grap- 
pling with the crowd. Poor Rev. Ar- 
gent was killed with stones before Mr. 
Green’s eyes. Mr. Green eluded his 
pursuers and ran into a pond, The 
crowd dared not follow. A mandarin 
promised protection to him if he would 
come out. When he waded to shore he 
was stabbed and stoned to death. As I 
walked and partly rode through the 
town, however, everything was quiet 
and peaceful. 

Mr. Worth kindly conducted me to 
the road running west to Tienchiatsen. 
This continued along the dike over- 
looking the Yangtsi. The dike was 
more nearly straight than on the day 
before, and I soon reached the small 
town. The river is very narrow, prob- 
ably not more than five or six hundred 
feet across. I passed an old fort built 
at the time of the French War in Tong 
King, but soon after abandoned. I was 
now among rocky hills and low mount- 
ains. Some of the hills were studded 
with dark blue rocks from top to bottom 
and had actually no earth on them what- 
ever. In several places the natives had 
extensive lime-stone quarries. At one 
of these quarries there was a tremen- 
dous cliff overhanging the river. A 
series of stone steps, some laid, some 
cut in the rocks, led up the height. 
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Over this barrier two coolies carried 
the wheel for two hundred and fifty 
cash. Then the path again led along on 
top of the dike close to the river. One of 
the river steamers hove in sight coming 
up the river, and readily passed me. It 
made me feel at least not altogether 
lost to the world to see a steam craft 
gliding on the Yangtsi. 

The Yangtsi Valley was now getting 
more picturesque. On the south bank 
barren hills sloped from the water’s 
edge, behind them rose higher hills, 
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the steepest part of the hill near the 
river. I wheeled on the outside of the 
wall, along the shore of the Yangtsi to 
the west end. Here I was met by an 
excited crowd and was compelled to 
tide over rough stones for them before 
they directed me to the chapel of T. S. 
Hudson, who unfortunately was not at 
home. However, I found Mr. R. T. 
Dempsey, a young Englishman, who was 
thunderstruck at seeing a bicyclist in 
Central China. 

Chichow (or Kichow) has a population 
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PUZZLING A NATIVE SMITHY. 


backed by a range of mountains, some 
of which were still covered with snow. 
The level strips of land along the 
north bank were everywhere protected 
by large dikes, ten to twelve feet wide 
on the top, with sides sloping to the 
bottom where they were from sixty 
to one hundred and fifty feet across. 
The height was usually from fifteen to 
thirty feet. In time a small knoll cov- 
ered with houses appeared; it was the 
walled city of Chichow, the wall climbing 





of about twenty thousand. The two: 
missionaries are the only foreigners in 
the place. The top of a certain hill 
which is encircled by the city wall is 
bare of buildings, and the Chinese say 
it contains a dragon. When the tele- 
graph company asked permission to 
erect poles on this grewsome height 
the request was granted so quickly that 
it was at once apparent that the author- 
ities relied on their dragon to do some 
pretty work. Marvelous to relate, the 


























monster has as yet made no hostile 
demonstration. But the common peo- 
ple are patient and full of faith. They 
harbor the idea that their pet brute is 
merely laying low and that one of these 
days the mountain will labor and bring 
forth the original of the beautiful Chi- 
nese dragon pictures. Then it will chew 
the poles into slivers and assimilate the 
“ tick-ee-tick-ee-no-see”” of the whole 
telegraphic business. As it is, nothing 
would induce a native to build upon the 
mountain, 


The night following my arrival all 
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THE ‘‘ FOREIGN DEVIL” 
hands were busy with the dragon festiv- 
ities in the streets. 

I left Chichow next morning. The 
path led across some low bottom-land, 
which showed signs of being completely 
submerged by the Yangtsi Kiang at cer- 
tain times of the year. The road or path 
sometimes ran along the top of a narrow 
dike close to the river, and sometimes 
suddenly turned inland over low hills 
and wound about terraced rice fields. 
I passed three processions of natives 
carrying tremendous paper dragons and 
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brass pans or gongs 0f every size. They 
thumped the gongs vigorously, and if 
the creation of a most infernal racket 
was the main object their success should 
have been most gratifying. The row 
may have been intended as a serenade 
to the dragon, or to scare the short-ribs 
out of it. In either event the creature 
showed its good sense by giving no sign 
whatever. This perambulating bedlam 
marched about the country from house 
to house, and my appearance accom- 
plished one righteous task, for it broke 
up the festivities temporarily. 


. 
VS. THE NATIVE ARTICLE, 


As I neared Langchiching the valley 
of Yangtsi came into view again, and in 
the distance was another stretch of low 
bottom-land. The sun of heaven was 
sinking behind the hills when I entered 
the town, but the sons of earth rose in 
amaze at my appearance and chased 
me in crowds to the telegraph office. 
The officials were expecting me. They 
kindly kept out the crowd and showed, 
me toa room with a Chinese bed, Their 
cook prepared some excellent meat and 
egys for me. 
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I started earlier than usual next 
morning, and at nine o’clock was wheel- 
ing over the long level plain. I had to 
cross two streams emptying into the 
Yangtsi in sampans. Chinese boatmen 
are invariably grasping, and I had 
long ago learned how to treat them. 
On embarking I gave them ten cash. 
On arriving they always demanded 
more, but five cash would quite satisfy 
them. Had I giventhemtwenty at first 
they would have still demanded more. 

The wheelbarrow road afforded fair 
riding on dikes and paths within sight 
of the Yangtsi. Junks with their sails 
set were working slowly up stream, 
hugging the shores. Near Rahu the 
road turned inland over some low roll- 
ing hills. I saw two more dragon 
processions marching across country, 
halting to raise an awful din and to cut 
queer antics before every miserable hut 
they came to. After riding twenty-two 
miles I reached the city of Hwangchow. 

Before entering the east gate I passed 
a well preserved, seven-story stone pa- 
goda. <A native spied me and a shout 
went up. A crowd assembled and in- 
sisted that Ishould ride. Blood-curdling 
yells rent the air and I guessed that I was 
in for a time of it. As the people were 
celebrating they had nothing else to do, 
and might just as well mob a lone cyclist 
as not. I could barely push the wheel 
through the rabble. One bravo tried 
to jump on and ride the bicycle, another 
tried to puil the blanket off my knap- 
sack, another snatched my brass watch- 
chain from my belt, and one and all 
insisted that I should ride again out on 
the north road. I told them as best I 
could to clear the way, and then spurted 
suddenly away as fast as possible. This 
angered them into fearful yelling, but 
there was no help for it. I had given 
them the slip. 

After traversing another series of 
rolling hills the road turned to the 
river again. For the first time in China 
the path was excellent, sometimes on 
a low dike, at others leading through 
beautiful green fields. This was fort- 
unate for me, for all day long it was 
one continuous effort to elude the half 
drunken crowds that seemed to spring 
from the ground as I progressed. The 
soil was tilled as far as the eye could 
reach, and already the first crop of 
onions showed a growth of ten inches. 

I halted when within a couple of 
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miles of Tarfungching, for I was afraid 
to put up in any town. During the last 
few nights of festivities the natives are 
apt to become too quarrelsome to be 
desirable companions for a lone “ foreign 
devil.” 

On the banks of the Yangtsi I madea 
native family understand that I wished 
to stop with them, and they kindly let 
me sleep in their half bamboo and half 
mud hut. Hankow was but forty-six 
miles away, and fortunately the next 
day, March third, ended the celebrating 
in honor of the dragon. ‘Throughout 
the night I heard the distant racket of 
the revelers, who drank and gambled 
unceasingly. 

I started at seven o’clock next morn- 
ing, rode over the flat country, and 
passed through Tarfungching without 
creating much of adisturbance. Soon 
the holiday makers appeared, dressed 
in their best clothes. The women seem- 
ed to favor bright red, blue, green, pur- 
ple and pink silk gowns and pantaloons. 
The gowns had different colored bor- 
ders, four and five inches in depth. 
All the women had their compressed 
and deformed feet encased in beauti- 
fully colored tiny shoes. On these oc- 
casions the women, or “ Beautiful Lilies” 
as they are called, besmear their faces 
with paint and powders until they are 
even whiter than American ladies. 
Their gait reminds one of a person try- 
ing to walk on his heels, although the 
fascinated Chinaman will tell you “ they 
glide like the waving willows.” Num- 
bers of the men amused themselves with 
walking on stilts tied to the legs and 
flying kites. Every now and thena drag- 
on procession appeared with a huge 
paper monster supported on poles, which 
the Chinese tossed about to imitate the 
writhings of a reptile. 

Once when I saw two well-made 
paper dragons surrounded by scores of 
natives I drew my camera from the 
knapsack. The black box did not annoy 
them, but when I uncovered the lens 
the mysterious dark bull’s-eye gave 
them grave fears that I was about to 
work acharm on their dragon. They 
closed about me, and all eyes were on 
the camera. The older heads gravely 
asked me togoon. The young men all 
had more or less rice wine in them, 
and, though they were tired and sleepy, 
were full of mischief, and only waited 
for me to start riding in order to run 
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after me, and upset or hold the wheel. 
But I had been in tight places before. 
I asked them politely to make room, as 
though I needed a twenty-foot circle, 
then at one bound I jumped into the 
saddle and sped away at a three-minute 
clip. When they saw how easily I had 
fooled them they pursued me, shouting 
with their strong voices and uttering 
diabolical yells, which could be heard 
for miles over the flat valley. At house 
after house the alarm was taken up, and 
it rang in my ears for miles. That was 
a memorable morning, for I was always 
racing the half drunken crowds that 
would come cutting across the fields to 
head me off, or speeding away from a 
howling hamlet. 

After leaving Yanglo the trouble 
ceased, for the path and wheelbarrow 
road to Hankow crossed tremendous 
fields for twenty-two miles. I passed a 
few hamlets and huts and saw no men. 
They were probably exhausted by the 
weeks of wild and sleepless nights. I 
was now approaching Hankow. 

The road hugged the shores of the 
Yangtsi, and at last I saw the masts of 
junks, then a white English man-of-war 
and two steamers on the broad river. 
Hanyang Hill and Wuchang appeared 
on the horizon, then the battered and 
ruined east wall of Hankow itself, and 
soon I passed double-handled wheel- 
barrows, carrying-chairs and coolies go- 
ing to and fro from the city. 

1 wheeled through a short stretch of 
native houses and reached the foreign 
settlements, where a glance at the cy- 
clometer showed forty-six miles for the 
day. It was very fortunate that the 
road was excellent or I might easily 
have fallen prey to the Chinese dragon 
and rice whisky. The last stretch of 
fifty miles had been perfectly level, ex- 
cept a small knoll of rocks at Yanglo. 
The entire distance of one hundred and 
seventy-two miles from Kiu Kiang to 
Hankow was the longest and best stretch 
of road I had encountered in China. 

It was half past three when I called 
at the office of the United States Consul, 
Mr. H. W. Andrews. I was agreeably 
surprised to receive my aluminium tri- 
pod back, which had been stolen from 
me north of Kiu Kiang. The morning 
I left Siuchachow the good old Jesuit 
priest at Siuchachow, whom I had told 
of my loss, had heard of the thief trying 
to sell a foreign contrivance in the town. 
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The priest sent two of his subordinates 
to the home of the thief in the country 
and forced him under threats to give it 
up, then kindly forwarded it to the con- 
sul. The tools, however, were not re- 
covered. I procured a small hand-vise 
for a monkey-wrench, a_ screw-driver, 
oil-can and a half pint of sperm oil. 

I remained three days in Hankow, 
which has the largest foreign settlement 
in the interior of China. It is also the only 
port on the river that has a first-class 
new hotel. This is presided over by the 
weli-known Capt. J. Stout. The build- 
ings of the Hankow foreign settlement 
are substantial and the streets are beau- 
tifully laid out. The Bund facing the 
river is ahalf mile long. The Chinese 
police dress like the soldiers—red coats 
with wide, dark borders, anda circle like 
a target printed on the center of the back 
and breast. The foreigners and mis- 
sionaries, including those of Wuchang, 
a walled city opposite on the south 
banks of the Yangtsi Kiang, and Han- 
yang across the Han River, number over 
three hundred 
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AN INDIAN BALL 





GAME. 


BY L, N. LUDLOW. 

NUMBER of the 
different tribes 
of Indians, more 
especially those 


living in the Indian 
Territory, such as the 
Choctaws, Cherokees, 


Chickasaws, etc., havea 
national game of ball 
which they have played 
for generations. The 
game has never varied 
from year to year, 
though the methods of 
playing it differ slight- 
ly among the several 
tribes. The sticks used 
are made. of strong 
pieces of oak or hickory 
about two feet in length. 
At the end a thin flat 
piece of the wood is bent 
in the form of a loop and laced across 
with thongs of buckskin. This is just 
large enough to hold the ball, which is 
much smaller than a base ball. One stick 
is carried in each hand; the wrists are 
crossed when the sticks are in play. 
The player is not permitted to touch 
the ball with anything but the sticks. 
In fact the game is lacrosse, to all intents 
and purposes, though it also offers an 
interesting analogy to football. 

Catlin describes the game in his ac- 
counts of the tribes of the Indian Terri- 
tory, and in his day it was played be- 
tween the tribes or nations as they are 
called, with sometimes as many as two 
hundred men on each side. Where so 
many took part, however, the annual 
games engendered much bad blood. 
They almost always ended in a fight 
that proved fatal to many on each side 
and bred feuds between families that 
further reduced the already diminishing 
numbers of the Indians. Accordingly 
all intertribal games were interdicted. 
Nowadays the games are only between 
different counties of the same nation. 
In such games from twenty to thirty 
men play on each side. The contest I 


shall describe was between the Sugar 
Loaf and Gaines County teams of the 
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ON DANGEROUS GROUND. 


(Near the goal post stands a conjurer ‘** making medicine ” for his side.) 


Choctaw Nation and took place in a 
beautiful open prairie surrounded by 
fine old oak trees, above which the peaks 
of the Cavinal Mountains frowned. 

The ball players caine on the field 
just as the setting sun cast its long 
shadows from the monarch oaks almost 
across the glade. From far away came 
a series of weird sounds, a low deep 
monotonous chant given in regular time, 
but occasionally varied by the most 
ear-piercing screeches. The chanting 
became almost appalling as it grew grad- 
ually louder and louder, but it never 
abated. Soon the players rode into view, 
about thirty fine-looking Indians, large 
men most of them, led by a typical brave 
mounted on an immense bay horse. A 
dozen Choctaw boys on any kind of 
mounts they could procure, from a sorry- 
looking pony to a small mule, rode 
with the cavalcade, darting round and 
round the dignified men or urging their 
beasts in and out between them. Last 
of all came the squaws and children in 
wagons and on ponies. 

Then from the opposite direction came 
similar sounds and the opposing team 
appeared at the other end of the prairie. 
Following their respective captains they 
dashed forward at full speed, uttering 
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their war cries and brandishing their 
ball sticks. When they reached the cen- 
ter of the field each band halted, saluted, 
and wheeling their horses rode back to 
their own goal post. Circling around 
the posts, each party shouted its war 
ery and chanted an incantation to their 
god of sport to grace their banners with 
victory on the morrow. 

After this ceremony the players re- 
turned to partake of the supper pre- 
pared by their squaws, who always 


THE BALL PUT IN 


attend, and evince the liveliest interest 
in the games. While the play goes on 
they carry pails of hot coffee to the 
players and encourage them with their 
cheers. 

The ball ground is laid out on a piece 
of level prairie and is marked by two 
goal posts about one thousand feet apart. 
The game consists in driving the ball 
against the opponents’ goal so that it 
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rebounds inside a line drawn through 
the posts at right angles to the axis of 
the field. Two planks set up side by 
side about fourteen feet long are now 
used as goal posts in place of the old 
hewn posts which were put up by the 
Choctaws in 1857 when they first came 
to this reservation from Mississippi. 
Nearly all the games take place dur-* 
ing the full moon, and after the evening 
meal the two parties assembled again in 
the moonlight on the ball ground. The 


PLAY. (f. 225.) 


older men from both sides formed a cir- 
cle in the exact center of the field and 
there agreed upon the rules governing 
the next day’s play and settled any com- 
plaints about “imported” or “ profes- 
sional” players. The athletes, mean- 
while, were in charge of the medicine 
man who, dressed in some fantastic 
garb, got them into their ball costume, 
which consists of a breech clout. He 
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then led them to their goal posts, 
around which they circled, beating 
them with their ball sticks and sing- 
ing all the while some incantation 
which was supposed to bring good luck. 
The conjurer also led them in a march, 
during which they chanted as _ they 
walked, until he decided that sufficient 
had been done to gain them the victory 
on the morrow. Then they dispersed to 
join the squaws in a wild dance on the 
turf by the light of the moon. 

The scene will linger long in my 
memory. I sat on the grass near the 
circle of chiefs when they were making 
the laws, and listened to their musical 
Choctaw language, while a friendly na- 
tive translated it tome. The still night 
air bore from east and west the chants 
of the players under the lead of their 
conjurer—a wild but indescribably mu- 
sical sound. There was no other light 
than that of the harvest moon, and the 
flashing eyes and the dark skins of the 
braves, combined with the weird music, 
made me feel that I had gone back to 
the primeval days of Indian life. 

The next morning the whole camp 
was up at sunrise, and soon all the coun- 
try for miles round turned out, so that 
until the players came on the field we 
found quite enough to interest us in the 
motley crowd. There was the usual 
Western element—men in big light felt 
hats and high boots and women in far- 
away attempts at last year’s fashions. 
On the other side of the prairie were 
the Choctaws—for the “full bloods” 
never mix with the white people, hold- 
ing them in more or less open dislike. 
A third contingent was the darkies, 
gay as usual and bubbling over with 
an immense display of white eyeball and 
teeth, and of all the colors of the rainbow 
in their attire. But in dress they were 
outdone by the Choctaw women, for 
whom nothing is too gaudy. The bar- 
baric yellows, reds and greens suit 
well their fine bronze tinting, and 
nothing could afford a more effective 
background for the exciting, picturesque 
game. 

Soon after we had taken a good posi- 
tion on one side’of the field the ball 
players came runnimy out of the woods 
on the opposite side of the prairie. The 
dusky figures, naked except for gay 
breech clouts and daubs of red paint on 
their faces, whirling their ball sticks 
and yelling and screeching like demons, 
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called to mind all the wild frontier tales 
that so thrilled our youthful souls. 

The captain of each team called all 
his men together and seated them in a 
circle while he instructed them in the 
rules made the night before. All the 
available men in each county were thus 
seated, and the captain, standing in the 
middle of the circle, studied all the faces 
carefully. Then, walking round the 
circle, he touched each player that he 
wanted to take part in the game. A 
number of very sour visages were left 
after this choosing. There was no 
appeal, however, from the captain's de- 
cision ; and so, after a bit of guttural 
grumbling, those who were not chosen 
left the circle to resume their every-day 
garments and take the chaffing of their 
friends as best they could. 

When two counties are playing, local 
feeling runs high, and one of the feat- 
ures of the day is the “bettor” or go- 
between. He is mounted on a pony, 


loaded down till he looks like the White 


Knight in “Alice Through the Looking 
Glass,” and carries anything and every- 
thing that is betted. He ties the articles 
together; thus you will see a pair of 
boots traded for a shawl, or several 
small articles for a coat, and if the 
owner of the coat wins he takes every- 
thing that is tied to it. Sometimes the 
betting is carried to such lengths that 
a Choctaw trades everything he owns, 
pony and all, but the clothes he stands in. 
In one case one-half of the stakes hap- 
pened to be a ball costume, and the 
loser’s less reckless friends had to fit 
him out-after the game was over. 

At last all the final arrangements were 
completed, all the bets were made, and 
the two teams, led by their captains on 
horseback, ranged up facing each other 
in the center of the field. The ball 
sticks were laid on the grass in front of 
each player and carefully counted to 
prove that the number of players was 
the same for each county. The cap- 
tains then distributed their men over 
the entire field, leaving about six of 
what might be called rushers in the 
center to follow the ball as closely as 
possible. The balance of the players 
were scattered from one goal post to the 
other in couples, one from each side in 
every pair. Each team placed its best 
players to protect its goal. The light- 
est and fleetest runners were stationed 
about half way between the goals, while 
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the heaviest men, the rushers, followed 
the ball to tackle an adversary if he 
had it or to ward off attacks on their 
own players when running with the 
ball. 

To put the ball in play the umpire 
threw it in the air so that it fell among 
the rushers in the middle of the field. 
A wild scramble ensued, from which at 
first nothing appeared but a mass of 
waving arms and ball sticks. The ball 
was finally brought out by one of the 
light runners; but his race was short, 
for in less than a second he had three 
men on top of him. He quickly tossed 
the ball back toward one of his side. 
That man was also quick, but his adver- 
sary was very much alive; so instead of 
his securing the ball he was grabbed by 
one leg and thrown with a thud. He 
pulled his assailant down with him, and 
they rolled over and over in the grass 
until the bystanders rushed in and sep- 
arated them. This was repeated all 
through the game. What lacrosse 
players would term close hard checking 
was the rule, and whenever the ball 
was thrown to a certain part of the 
field all the players in that vicinity 
grabbed each other and hung on and 
wrestled until separated by the onlook- 
ers, who were kept constantly employed 
at this business. 

A sudden fierce yelling marked a new 
phase of the game. Running down the 
edge of the field was a light, finely 
built Choctaw, protected by a big, 
heavy man on each side. The runner 
held himself straight with his pair of 
sticks well in front of him and the ball 
between them. One opponent darted 
for him, but was intercepted by one of 
his big protectors and both rolled over 
in the grass. The runner held himself 
in, knowing that the time for speed had 
not yet come. Another adversary al- 
most reached him, but his second “in- 
terferer”’ pinned the foe. Another man 
of his side joined him, and helped to 
ward off the enemies whorushed at him 
from all sides. His last interferer was 
presently tied up in a wrestling match 
with one of the other side, and he had to 
trust to his own legs. With a quick 
dodge he darted at right angles across 
the field, eluding all attempts to tackle, 
and went down the other side like the 
wind. The goalkeepers rushed for 
him in a body that he knew he could 
not pass. The goal post was a hundred 
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feet off yet; he must reach it with a 
single throw or not atall. He swung 
the sticks over his head and, like a stone 
from a sling, the ball flew straight for 
itsmark. It looked like a sure goal, and 
the friends of the runner’s side set up a 
victorious whoop ; but they forgot the 
old veteran of a hundred games who 
was guarding that goal. With a spring 
like a panther he leaped up and caught 
the ball in his sticks not two feet in 
front of the post, and with a mighty 
swing sent it a hundred yards into the 
center of the field, where the fight be- 
gan all over again. 

Twelve goals constitute a game, and 
after five hours’ play the score stood 
ten goals each. The game had gradu- 
ally been growing rougher, and several 
players had been obliged to leave the 
field more or less injured. But now the 
blood was up on both sides; the captain 
of the Gaines County team called his 
men from the field and changed their 
positions, putting the goalkeepers, who 
were comparatively fresh, in the front 
and placing the tired rushers at the 
goals. He admonished his new rushers 
that when they tackled a player they 
were to do it so effectively that he 
would not bother them again. Some of 
them followed his directions quite liter- 
ally, for I saw one man I knew pick an 
adversary up by the legs and dash him 
head downward onto the ground, not 
only once but several times. I remon- 
strated with him after the game, saying 
he might have broken the man’s neck. 

“No; wouldn’t break,” he replied, “I 
tried.” 

The spectators, Indian and white, 
were now all thoroughly aroused, and 
followed the game up and down the 
field, some on foot and some on horse- 
back, yelling and cheering their men on. 
When a mass of players were bunched 
in a scrimmage the spectators even 
went so far as to strike the bare backs 
of their favorites with quirts, or whips, 
to urge them on. Toward the end of 
the game the Sugar Loaf rushers were 
obviously flagged. The strategy of the 
Gaines County captain was successful, 
and in less than half an hour the de- 
cisive goal was won. 

The game lasted five hours and a half, 
and we all agreed that few if any of 
the outdoor sports equaled in excite- 
ment, skill and picturesqueness a Choc- 
taw ball game. 
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BY G. B. 


HREE days 
“', after the sea- 
opened 
trout 
fishing this 
spring Mac 
came blund- 
ering into the 
studio and 
sung out: 
“Say,old man, 
I’ve just received a 

= letter from Harrison. 
He has a cabin on the bank of the 
Shepaug River, and says the water is 
going down fast, and if we want sport 
to get there at once. No fish have been 
taken out yet. What do you say?” 

“ Well, I should say it is a go,” I re- 
plied. “I’ve just been hoping something 
would turn up. Do we start to-day?” — 

“Yes; there’s a train leaving at five, 
and I’ll telegraph him to meet us at 
Litchfield with his mule and cart. We 
can make his cabin to-night, and get an 
early start in the morning.” 

“Great idea,” I echoed from the bot- 
tom of an old trunk that I had devoted 


son 
for 





to my fishing outfit, and from which I; 


was throwing things in a heap on the 
floor. 

The train had just begun to move 
when we threw our bundles upon the 
platform of the smoker and climbed up 
after them. We were well out into the 
country when Mac confronted me with 
this problem : 

“What if Tom doesn’t get my tele- 
gram? It’s just a chance, you know.” 

“Why, how’s that?” I asked. “ Don't 
they deliver telegrams up there?” 
‘Not usually, six miles in the coun- 
try,” he answered, with a grin that 
made me feel like pitching him out of 
the window. Butashe was the larger of 
the two I merely suggested that we 
might walk six miles, to which he 
added, by way of consolation, that three 
of them would be up hill. 

As we stepped on the Litchfield plat- 
form to our joy we saw Tom, who 
greeted us with, “Hello there, boys! 
I’m glad you've come, but it was just 
an accident that I got your telegram. 
Old Pop Slocum happened to be at the 
station, and he fetched it out, or I 
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wouldn’t ’a’ got it. And I jest had time 
to hitch old Bald Face into the.cart and 
git here.” And without pausing to take 
breath he added; ‘You see this black- 
snake?” (a long whip made of braided 
leather thongs). “ Well, I tried to wear 
it out on Baldy coming down, but 
’twa’n’t no use, for his hide is like sole- 
leather, and by the time I got through 
licking him I was used up wors’n he.” 

We threw our traps into the cart and 
climbed in. Tom turned old Bald 
Face’s nose towards home, and gave 
him a couple of sounders with the raw- 
hide. This roused him toa sort of a dog- 
trot which he kept up until we reached 
the foot of the hill, then he subsided 
into a gait that was a compromise be- 
tweena walk andacreep. Tom laid on 
the lash, while Mac and I shouted vigor- 
ously. When we finally gave up through 
exhaustion and a lack of words the 
mule stuck his ears forward and wound 
out one of his best. brays—as though he 
expressed his approval of what we had 
said. He then went on minding his 
own business, but never changed pace. 

The song of the long-eared siren was 
too much for me, so I got out and 
walked on ahead. At the top of the 
hill I sat down to wait, and was al- 
most asleep when the cart came into 
view. 

The mule now realized that the worst 
of the journey was over, so he braced 
up and jogged along at quite a lively 
pace. When we reached home Mac 
and I unhitched and fed old Bald Face, 
while Tom prepared supper, after which 
we arranged our tackle for the morn- 
ing and sat down for a half hour’s 
pull at ,our pipes. Mac’s eyes soon 
closed and his head began to nod, 
which was the cue for all hands to 
turn in. Tom warned us to “sleep 
sound while we did sleep, for he would 
pull us out sharp at four.” 

I roused every half hour, and was 
only beginning to ‘sleep when Tom 
sang out from the next room: “Say 
there, you fellows, hustle out of that ; 
we're half an hour late. But luck is 
with us, fer I think it’s going to rain 
before very long.” 

Nothing but visions of trout could have 
coaxed me out of bed at that moment, 

















but ten minutes later we all stood out- 
side the hut getting things ready. 

Tom looked at Mac assorting some 
flies, and with a quizzical smile asked 
him what he was “ goin’ to do with 
them purty things.” 

“Why, catch trout, of course.” 

Tom laughed aloud as he answered, 
“You could whip this stream from one 
end to ‘tother and you’d never get a 
strike.” 

“What’s the reason I wouldn’t ?” 

“Well, the biggest reason is the water 
ain’t clear, and another is I 'spose trout 
like the taste of worms better’n feath- 
ers.” Then he lifted a board from off 
an old crock that stood at the foot of a 
tree and filled his bait box with worms, 
telling us to do the same. 

The sky was overcast with dull, lead- 
colored clouds, and the air filled with a 
warm mist which might at any moment 
turn into rain. Indeed, the day could 
hardly have been improved. 

A mile’s walk through meadows and 
tangled underbrush brought us to a 
bridge. I crossed over to fish down one 
side of the stream, leaving Tom and 
Mac on the other. We were to fish back 
as far as the ford opposite the house, 
then go in and have some coffee anda 
biscuit. The water, still a little high, 
dashed and bubbled over the rocks, 
swirled around the drift-wood caught in 
the black, claw-like roots that stuck out 
from the bank, and formed deep, dark 
pools below. In these I was certain 
more than one good fish lurked. 

I cast three times in vain, and Tom, 
who was almost up to his boot-tops in 
the water, had no better luck. 

A shout of “First fish!’ attracted 
our attention to Mac, who in his excite- 
ment had jerked a fingerling into the 
branches of a sapling that hung over the 
water. The wee trout dangled in mid- 
air, squirming and wriggling, until it 
finally dropped back into the water. 
Mac was disgusted, for in his impa- 
tient efforts to loosen his line he broke 
the tip of his rod. 

It was Tom’s good fortune to carry 
off the honor of the first fish. His prize 
was about six inches in length, but still 
it was a trout, and as he dropped it into 
his basket he called to Mac, who was 
busily splicing his broken tip : 

“How about the first fish, old man ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Mac, 
“T had the first one out of the water.” 
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I moved slowly on down stream, 
leaving them to settle their dispute as 
best they could. Some distance ahead 
I saw an old log, one end of which was 
imbedded in the sand. The other end 
rested on a huge boulder, forming a dam 
over which the water poured in a swift, 
white current into a deep basin of rocks 
beneath, forming great circles of foam 
that grew wider and wider until they 
lodged against the outer edge. Creep- 
ing softly up behind a big sycamore 
that cast a shadow over the pool I 
threw my bait well out and about ten 
feet above. It was caught in the cur- 
rent and carried down until the last big 
swell took it over the log. Whir-r-r went 
the reel. The line shot down, and an 
electric current seemed to play along 
the rod as the silk cut through the dark 
water, first on one side, then the other, 
under a rock and out again. I did my 
best to keep him from tying me to a 
root or snag, while the split bamboo 
bent like a whip. The fight was fairly 
on, and in my anxiety to tire him out 
I slipped, and only saved myself from a 
ducking by grabbing hold of the tree. 
The accident, however, proved to be in 
my favor, for in my scramble I slack- 
ened the line. Whir-r-r went the reel 
again, and like a flash the fish slipped 
into deep water, which gave mea better 
chance to play him. He certainly was 
game, and his desperate lunges required 
every effort on my part to keep the line 
taut and yet not allow him to tear loose. 
It was some.time before he showed any 
signs of weakness, but at last his efforts 
to get away grew less vigorous, and I 
gradually reeled in, coaxing him nearer 
and nearer shore. Finally he rose to the 
surface and summoned all his strength 
for a last struggle. The moment this 
was over I knew was my time, and I 
landed him safely. He was a beauty as 
he lay with his mouth open and his 
body shining on a bed of moss. 

“Let’s see him,” called Mac, who 
with Tom had watched the battle from 
the opposite bank. 

Holding him up I asked Tom what 
he would weigh. 

“Oh, nigh onto two pounds,” he an- 
swered, as he started on down stream. 

I carefully lined my basket with fox- 
tail grass before putting the trout inside. 
I find that fish kept perfectly dry and 
separated from each other remain solid 
and hold their color longer. 
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I started in again, and for two hours 
reveled in the sport alone, my com- 
panions having gone on ahead. Fre- 
quently I waded in the stream up to my 
boot-tops. Sometimes I sneaked along 
the bank and through the underbrush. 
My bait would drift over roots or stones, 
with barely time to touch still water 
before there came a tug, a scurry, a 
little play, and a speckled fellow would 
be in my hand. 

In about half an hour I reached the 
ford. I was a little tired and very 
hungry, so I concluded the best thing to 
do was to cross over and get coffee and 
a biscuit. 

My basket held seven very nice fish, 
six of which would average half a pound. 
The first one was by far the largest, for it 
actually weighed two pounds and three 
ounces. Such trout are as rare now-a- 
days in Connecticut as wooden nutmegs. 

Quite satisfied with the morning’s 
sport, I sought a shallow place through 
which I could cross the river and re- 


turn tothe cabin. Carefully sliding from’ 


one stone to another I reached mid- 
stream all right, but found the current 
so strong that it was difficult to keep on 
my feet, and I only did so by using my 
rod as a brace. The water was up to 
the tops of my boots, and I had but one 
more stepping stone to reach to gain a 
shallow. I saw the stone three feet 
away under the rushing current. Meas- 
uring the depth with my rod I com- 
pared it with my boot, and found that 
by stepping true I might cross without 
getting wet. I hesitated a moment, 
then, pulling myself together for the 
effort, made the leap. Thenext minute 
I was floundering in the water up to my 
waist. I scrambled to the bank, sat 
down and emptied a gallon of water 
from my boots; then, with feelings far 
from hilarious, I hurried to the cabin to 
be welcomed by the boys with a volley 
of sarcastic remarks. 

I took it all with as much grace as 
possible, for I counted on my revenge 
later. To be soaked from head to foot 
was not very pleasant, but there were 
certain advantages to be derived from 
it, for I could wade out to any part of 
the river and drop my bait into the re- 
motest nook. To their chaffing I replied, 
“He laughs best who laughs last.” 

After breakfast Tom left orders with 
a boy to have the mule and cart at the 
old covered bridge half an hour before 








train time. This point was only a mile 
from the station, and after fishing down 
the brook we could easily catch the 
noon train. 

After Tom had filled us each a flask 
of cider. we again took to the water. 
The score now stood nine for Tom, 
three for Mac and seven for me. 

I went boldly into the water up to my 
waist, and waded down stream to within 
a dozen feet of an old stump that stuck 
out of the bank. My line drifted slowly 
down, and then over it went. There 
was a splash, a vigorous tugging, a zig- 
zag rush under the roots, and I was 
fouled. After five minutes of hard 
work to save the fish I pulled up and 
lost thereby both trout and hook. The 
fish had taken a turn of the silk around 
a root or stone, and like every fisherman 
in such circumstances I felt sure that 
the lost one was a screamer. 

After bending ona fresh hook I started 
down stream, keeping well out towards 
the middle, which enabled me to cover 
any spot between the banks. Owing to 
the depth of water the dry fellows had 
to keep pretty near the shore, and de- 
pend on easily reached places. 

We fished within sight of each other 
for an hour, and that was time enough 
to show them the great advantage of 
my early plunge, for I was catching 
nearly as many as both of them. 

Tom grew desperate, and plunged 
into the water waist deep to try and re- 
cover lost ground. But he was too late. 
My hour’s advantage ha placed me too 
far ahead to be overtaken easily. For 
the rest of the time we fished with luck 
about evenly divided, and neither had 
any cause to complain. 

Poor old Mac, whom nature had never 
intended for a fisherman, became dis- 
gusted, and we lost all trace of him 
for the last two hours, 

While Tom was climbing over a large 
tree that had fallen across the stream a 
little incident occurred that showed the 
nature of a brook trout. Tom had 
reeled in his line until about a foot of it 
hung from the tip, in order that it might 
not get entangled in the branches. 
Then thrusting the rod forward he al- 
lowed it to rest on the trunk of the tree, 
while he proceeded to climb over. It 
so happened that the hook hung to 
within about six inches of the water, 
and it hadn’t stopped swinging when, 
like a flash, a trout leaped, caught the 











bait, and hung wriggling and squirming 
entirely out of the water. 

“Well!” ejaculated Tom, with a grin. 
“ How’s that? I can ketch fish without 
puttin’ my hook in the water !” 

Another hour's fishing brought us in 
sight of the old covered bridge, the 
limit of our sport, and it was just as 
well, for the sun was shining brightly, 
and the trout were off the feed. 

We found Mac propped up against a 
tree by the side of the bridge fast 
asleep, with his rod taken apart and 
done up ready for home. 

We soon heard the familiar bray of 
old Bald Face, who, with a freckle-faced 
boy as driver, came jerking the cart 
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round a corner of the crooked lane. 

“Boys,” said Tom, looking at his 
watch, “you’ve got just twenty-three 
minutes to change your clothes and get 
to the station in time to ketch the train.” 

We hauled out dry clothes, and in 
seven minutes were on our way to the 
station, which was about a mile away 
We reached it in time, and within five 
minutes I was taking a last glimpse of 
old Shepaug. The stream lay like a 
silver thread between its mossy banks, 
here and there lost to view in border- 
ing foliage, then rushing wildly on, dash- 
ing its foam-bedecked spray over rocks 
and roots, as unceasing and untiring as 
time or eternity. 


BIRD LOVES. 


BY TRABER GENONE, 


NE of the most fruitful matters 
() of philosophic dispute is that 
concerning the difference be- 

tween instinct and reason. The 

line that would exclude from heaven 
the serpent and the tiger perforce 
excludes with them Philomena, the 
matchless, the joyous one, at whose 
singing all nature hushes and the sweet-, 
est harper stills his strings. Lowly 
forms in human guise, in whose narrow 
souls on earth a dream of beauty never 
dawned, whose lives are darkened by 
lusts and wars and shadowy fears, 
spread their spirit wings when the twi- 
light falls to span the main unto im- 
mortality. But the skylark, singing in 
the nether blue, the brave, happy robin 
in his own home tree, and the song- 
sparrow, with his love amid the bowers, 
fall dead to the grass as flowers fall, and 
sing no more forever. This may be so. 
It may be that reason is born into life 
everlasting; and instinct is born to 
live but a day. Still those of us un- 
sworn to faith marvel that Philomena 
is no better than the serpent or the 
worm. We see the noble horse, the wise 
old elephant and the brave and faithful 
dog, and know that in their minds is in- 
stinct less and reason more than in the 
minds of hosts of savage men. To us 


the annihilation of nature’s songsters, 
and the universal immortality of hu- 
manity, is an inconsistency hardly less 
than the immortality of serpents. 





But let the future be what it may to 
birds and beasts and men—the ques- 
tion is, is there any essential difference 
between the affections of a man and 
those of a robin or bluebird, save in de- 
gree? The book-believing world says, 
yes; but now and then some forest- 
loving dreamer answers, no. 

That birds love, after a fashion, the 
world does not deny; but its idea of 
such love is that it is a sort of dumb, 
self-acting instinct, implanted by God 
as a measure of necessity for the con- 
tinuation of kind ; unerring in its func- 
tions, complete to the purpose, with 
limitations denying individuality ; giv- 
ing a unanimity of action which makes 
any one a perfect representative of his 
kind ; the same yesterday, now and for- 
ever. There are modifications of this 
principle of belief, increasing in extent 
and importance as time goes on. and 
truths are demonstrated, but it is the 
prevailing belief, for it is the natural 
and logical reduction of what, for want 
of a better term, I shall call the religious 
hypothesis. This is why the pious wife- 
beater looks with such fine scorn upon 
the happiness of the robins in the maple 
by his door, seeing nothing in it that is 
analogous to his human passion, hearing 
nothing in the song that is not uncon- 
scious praise to the Deity, or heaven-sent 
music for his own ears—a sort of ani- 
mated phonograph, benignly and con- 
siderately established here below by 
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the Deity for His own and the wife- 
beater’s entertainment. 

This dogmatic assumption of the lack 
of individual character in animals has 
been shared until recently even by 
naturalists. For instance, the descrip- 
tions of the lion usually corked down in 
the “animal books” for the edification 
of the world at large and the small boy 
in particular credit the lion with about 
as much individuality as could be given 
to an automatic toy lion, worked bya 
spring. “The lion,” say they, after de- 
scribing his awful roar and the spike 
in the end of his tail, “is the king of 
beasts. He scorns to touch any- 
thing not slain by his ownstrength. He 
will not, unless made desperate by hun- 
ger, attack man when unmolested, but 
he is a raging terror when defending 
his mate and young.” But the person 
who should go to Africa with the inten- 
tion of bagging a few lions, and pro- 
ceed on tactics based on these state- 
ments, would, in all probability, meet 


with something like the following ex- 


perience: The first lion he attacked 
would turn tail and run like any coward, 
when, according to the rules, he should 
at least show firmness; the second one 
would, possibly—at least he not infre- 
quently does—manifest a strong disin- 
clination to have his royal person punct- 
ured, even in a defense of his cubs; 
while the third one, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, would, uninvited and unmo- 
lested, end the gentleman’s career by 
jumping upon him and knocking him 
on the head, for no other reason than 
because he was a lion and felt that way. 

In no way is individuality so strongly 
shown, especially among birds, as in 
love-making. In general, birds, like 
men, are quite matter-of-fact, and give 
little outward manifestation of their 
true scope and character. The grand 
culmination of sentiment, the climax of 
being, comes rarely more than once in 
a year to a bird and lasts but a little 
time, so far as is outwardly seen. This 
makes it very difficult, even for those so 
inclined, to see much of the true inward- 
ness of their domestic life. 

Last summer, however, there came 
under my notice the domestic happi- 
ness and subsequent troubles of a pair 
of robins, in which were manifested 
traits of character, good and bad, so hu- 
man as to win from me a sympathy and 
a pity as sincere as I ever felt for a pro- 
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portionate human joy or sorrow—aye, 
more, for it was a light in the darkness 
of the night of instinct, where, accord- 
ing to the belief, no light may shine. 
Beside the house grew an elm, a large 
limb of which shaded and actually 
touched the window of my second-story 
study. When the leaves were beginning 
to put out and the big orchard was a. 
billowy dream of pink and white, and 
lethean with birds’ songs, and bees” 
droning, and lotus-like perfume, I was: 
called to my window one morning by 
the low but frequent twittering of a 
handsome robin and his plainer little 
mate, and found that they had selected 
the bough at my window as a site for 
their nest, and were even then beginning 
it by winding some long, dry grass blades 
about the twigs. As may be supposed 
I did not neglect the opportunity of 
watching their actions. I have never 
seen such marked affection, such assidu~ 
ous attention and such tender and un- 
questionably true love among birds or 
men as they manifested each for the 
other during the first eight or nine days 
of their marriage, if I may use the 
word. Such twittering, such hopping 
about; such brave, happy work, ah, 
me! For five or six days the joint 
labor went on. Then the nest was fin- 
ished, and a holiday of two days fol- 
lowed. At the end of that time the 
beginning of housekeeping proper was 
announced by the appearance of a sky- 
blue egg, followed each alternate day 
by another, until the usual four were: 
laid, when the long sitting began. And 
all along, while the little Puritan wife 
was laying and sitting, such singing as. 
he did do, and all for her—such homely, 
but happy and heart-felt songs. I never 
heard him sing in any other tree than 
the home tree, and he oftener sat on a 
limb a foot or so above the nest than 
elsewhere. For at least eight days she 
never went hungry, if countless beak- 
fuls of choicest millers and earthworms 
could satisfy, and she must have felt a 
degree of safety under his protection 
that not every nesting bird enjoys. 
His gallant attacks upon all intruders, 
particularly his successful dashes at the 
infernal Englishmen, were a constant 
source of delight to me. And then when 
it grew too dark to sing he would come 
and sit on a limb by her through the 
night, and sometimes during the brief 
period I would hear them twittering 
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something to each other far into the 
night. But the most beautiful thing of 
all was when, on two occasions during 
storms, upon going to my window I 
found him on the edge of the nest, with 
a wing spread over her as a shelter 
against the wind and driving rain—a 
sight worth braving the lightning’s 
glare to see. 

But how shall I tell the sequel with- 
out seeming to exaggerate for the sup- 
port of an absurd hobby? I will simply 
state the outcome of the matter and let 
it go for what it is worth. 

The first intimation I received of any 
trouble was given one afternoon by the 
sounds of shrill cries and fiercely flut- 
tering wings. Going to my window I 
beheld two male robins in the whirl of 
a fierce battle—so fierce that they clung 
to each other with beak and claws, and 
whipping madly with their wings they 
fluttered to the ground, and there strug- 
gled and tumbled, whipped and pecked 
each other in a way that, had they been 
game cocks instead of robins, would 
have made them worth their weight in 
gold; and all the while the female—the 
cause of it all—hopped and fluttered 
around and around them, shrilly scream- 
ing, whether with delight at the valor 
of her mate in punishing her insulter, 
or from fear of his inflicting serious in- 
jury, I could not then make out. The 
fight was truly desperate, and not a 
few feathers went floating away on the 
breeze while it was in progress ; but, at 
last, through sheer exhaustion, the com- 
batants separated ; the stranger retired 
to the depths of the big orchard, and 
the other flew to a limb of the elm, 
where he sat panting and weary, his 
plumage all ruffled and torn, and with 
an eye gone or badly damaged. There 
was no singing for the rest of that day 
and no more fighting, but on the next 
another fight took place, but with what 
results I did not learn. The day follow- 
ing I noticed that the female was not 
on her nest, and a short time afterward 
I heard the sounds of another battle 
out in the orchard, and hurrying out I 
found my friend and the stranger hard 
at it again and more fiercely than ever, 
and in the trees around and above them 
were, apparently, all the robins in the 
neighborhood, and still more coming in 
—by the pair, usually ; for, human-like, 
their surmises as to the nature of the 
scandal led them even to abandon their 
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nests to the tender mercies of crow 
and Englishman. Not only robins, but 
dozens of other birds; and the air was 
vibrant with their shrill cries and chat- 
terings, manifesting in their excitement 
an unsympathetic appreciation of the 
intrigue that would have shamed the 
mob that surged and hissed and leered 
at the branding of Hester Prynne. This 
was the most striking thing of it all; the 
fact that there was so manifest an appre- 
ciation of and sensibility to the scandal 
and disgrace, not only on the part of 
the robins—though they were more 
demonstrative — but shared visibly by 
blackbirds and screaming jays, song 
thrushes, gayly colored finches and airy 
orioles, not to mention a squad of little 
brown wrens, no bigger than your 
thumb, with their tails tilted back over 
their shoulders, and voices to match 
their size. I have never seen quite 
such a commotion among birds, though 
I have seen many approaches to it, and 
almost always from the same cause. 

The fight ended as before at the point 
of exhaustion; my friend returned to the 
elm by my window, the stranger re- 
mained in the orchard, and the multi- 
tude dispersed. 

There were no more songs or twitter- 
ings in the elm that day, or ever after, 
but the female returned—instinct im- 
pelled—and made asham of sitting. But 
it was only to await a chance for further 
mischief. She deserted to her paramour 
again later in the day, bringing on an- 
other and a last fight ; for afterward she 
went away with her “ handsomer man,” 
and the home was broken and the poem 
ended. 

He came back though, and that even- 
ing late I saw him sitting on the nest 
himself. The next day I found him half 
concealed amid the leaves, where he sat 
silent and motionless, nearly the whole 
day, save once or twice when he sat on 
the eggs awhile, either to try to warm 
them or to protect them from the Eng- 
lishmen, who had taken advantage of 
the trouble to raid the nest, and had 
already pilfered the greater part of the 
grass and feather lining, and thrown out 
one egg. He made one or two brief 
trips to the orchard as though to coax 
her back, but without success, and sat on 
the nest again that night himself. The 
next morning I heard him give a mourn- 
ful “chic, chic,” or two as though call- 
ing her, after which he went away and 
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came back but once during the day. 
Finding that the Englishmen had about 
completed the work of despoiling his 
home he went away and I saw him no 
more. 

Then the imps came down, a dozen 
or more of them, and proceeded, as 
many of them as could work in the nest 
at a time, to throw out the remaining 
eggs, peering down at them as they fell, 
and keeping up an infernal jeering chat- 
ter as they clawed and scooped out the 
grass and feathers. It was an unhappy 
business for them, for one of my tem- 
perament doesn’t idly submit to the 
wanton destruction of the home of a pet. 
I charged heavily a big ducking gun, 
and parting the curtains waited. When 
they had come back and were at it again 
I poked out the barrels and blew the 
wretched nest, together with some five 
or six of the burglars, into a cloud of 
dust and grass and feathers. 

The robin is a home-loving bird, and 
ought to have a place in our literature 
as the symbol—a much-needed one—of 
those domestic virtues which go to make 
happy homes and peoples. He is too 
plain in mien and color, and his singing 
is too homely to maintain him among 
the marvels of plumage and song. He 
is virtue unadorned. In the United 
States he has but a single counterpart 
and that is the bluebird, who, in point of 
gallantry and attention to his mate, and 
in love-making generally, with a human 
color and expression in it, is, if anything, 
his superior. He who has never watched 
closely the love-making and nest-build- 
ing of a pair of bluebirds has not seen 
what is probably the most beautiful bit 
of poetry and sentiment in the entire 
animal world. I say sentiment in defi- 
ance of those who profess to be unable 
to see anything to admire save the iner- 
rancy of automatic impulse ; and senti- 
ment with as much in it that springs 
from alife of pure impulse and positive 
goodness, and as little distinct animal- 
ism, as obtains in the average human 
love. That is, in relative proportions, 
In point of scope the soul of a robin is 
infinitely narrower than the soul of a 
man of average thought, its higher con- 
ceptions and impulses fewer, and an ap- 
preciation of their relative value uncer- 
tain and dim; but the essential differ- 
ence is one of degree only. 

A month or so ago I witnessed for an 
hour or two the nest-building of a pair 
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of bluebirds, 


the site being an old 
woodpecker’s hole in a dead apple tree. 
The female was in the hole, placing the 
dry grasses her mate would bring her, 
and he plied his gauzy blue wings tire- 
lessiy to keep her going, though the 
temptation to linger and whistle and 


twitter suggestions and approvals 
seemed to be so strong that he some- 
times yielded. Thenaway he would go 
for another beakful, back and forth, back 
and forth, whistling when he started, 
calling to her on the way before he 
reached the nest, and always answered 
by his bright-eyed little mate, who usu- 
ally managed to get through in time to 
watch for him. After a half hour or so 
of work she would come out to rest 
awhile and sit close to him on a limb, 
and often he would spread a gauzy blue 
wing over her and whistle the while so 
low and so sweetly, a little pair of as 
happy beings as the sun shone upon that 
day. Parenthetically let me say that I 
cannot understand why it is that natural- 
ists who go to the extent even of reducing 
dog-barking and rat-squealing to a basis 
of systematic and intelligible expres- 
sion, have failed to notice the capacity of 
the bluebird’s note for variable expres- 
sion ; for so narrow a compass it is sim- 
ply wonderful. 

But all birds don’t give evidence of 
such capacity for sentimental affection— 
not byanymeans. In fact the majority 
of them are, like most animals—quad- 
tuped and biped—exceedingly prosaic 
and commonplace. Even some of the 
greatest singers, mocking birds, brown 
and chiming thrushes, larks and some 
others, outwardly manifest little preten- 
sions to a sentimental feeling compar- 
able with that of the robin and a few 
others of his soberer kind—in which 
they are very much like our own musical 
geniuses and queens of song. 

AsI have said, the majority of birds 
are very matter-of-fact and unenter- 
taining in their amours. Individuality 
is seen only in a comparison of extremes. 
No one looks for sentiment in a duck, 
or any barnyard fowl. Gallinaceous 
and, in particular, the aquatic birds are 
almost entirely lacking in it. So, also, 
are some paroquets, parrots, macaws 
and others of their kind ; in fact, all of 
the larger birds of plumage and nota 
few of the smaller ones. And I need 
hardly say that the domestic relations 
and wooing of birds of prey are free 











from the glamour of any romantic col- 
oring whatever. They are only nega- 
tively good, but, as if to make up for 
this delinquency, they maintain an in- 
dividuality by conducting their wooing 
on lines not only unique, but often 
grotesque and ludicrous in the extreme. 

Hawks and owls are especially queer 
when in such engagement. The hawks 
occupy from a week to ten days in 
bringing about that state of feelings nec- 
essary to an agreeable union. The 
courting consists in an almost constant 
pursuit of the female by her mate, and 
it is this big chase that is so peculiar. 
It is not a mad race over and among the 
forests as you might think, and neither 
is there much apparent effort at capture 
on the part of the male. It isa sort of 
perpendicular pursuit, the ascent being 
made leisurely, and to a great height, but 
in the descent they fall like rushing me- 
teors. I have been startled, not a few 
times, when walking in the woods in 
March, by this sudden rush of wings, 
the cause of which was revealed in a 
glance at the down-rushing birds—the 
great spotted, oreagle hawk. Thespeed 
of their downward swoop is simply ter- 
rific, and coming as near to the earth as 
they do—sometimes actually brushing 
it with their wings— it seems incredible 
that they should be able to recover with- 
out striking. But they do, though the 
speed is so fearful that the dead leaves 
lift and whirl as though from an earth- 
skimming cannon shot as they beat the 
air with their powerful pinions in coun- 
teracting the fearful momentum, and 
incline outward from the perpendicular 
to soar aloft again. 

The ascent is made leisurely, in con- 
stantly rising gyrations, the male seldom 
making any advances on the upward 
course. Round and round they go, 
drifting away, maybe, but on and ever 
upward until they attain a height at 
which they are barely visible, looking 
no larger than two brown leaves carried 
up in a whirlwind. Sometimes the 
male will draw uncomfortably close to 
the female, but she evades him by a quick 
shift or upward lift until they reach the 
height of a thousand feet or so, when, at 
some near approach of her lover, the fe- 
male draws her wings to that peculiar 
half fold and pitches earthward, and on 
the instant the male folds his wings and 
speeds after her, a dozen feet behind. 
Like arrows snot from some unseen bow 
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they come, and it takes a trained eye to 
follow them from start to finish. The 
rushing sound may be heard at a sur- 
prising distance when they near the 
earth and oppose the air with their 
broad, strong wings. This they keep up 
for the greater part of the day and for 
about the lengthof time before men- 
tioned. Sometimes they vary it bya 
chase from tree to tree, especially when 
they have about reached that state of 
feelings affording a mutual confidence 
sufficient to warrant the closer relation 
of housekeeping. That this parachute 
work is exhilarating there can be no 


question, but just in what way it serves 


to engender an affinity between the 
sexes is not clear. It ought to be 
equally enjoyable alone or with a friend 
of the same sex. 

But if hawks are peculiar in their 
wooings, owls are ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The owl is the bird of wis- 
dom, and like his human counterpart 
—the great philosopher and thinker 
—he not infrequently appears at great 
disadvantage in association with fe- 
males. 

Late one night in January, two years 
ago, I was passing through a consider- 
able wood and had my attention arrested 
by an unusual hoo-hooing of these 
learned birds. Though I correctly guess- 
ed the cause of it, I felt a curiosity to 
witness it, and shaped my course accord- 
ingly. I have always considered that I 
was amply repaid for my pains. I found 
them, eleven as I remember, beside the 
female—for there was but a single 
representative of the sex—on the 
naked limbs of a large dead red oak. 
And such a time as they were having! 
With proper caution I managed to get 
up almost under them, and by the light 
of a faint moon I could see plainly their 
most remarkable maneuvers. Such 
hoo-hoo, hoo-hooing, such clawing of 
bark, such threatening motion of wings 
and nodding of big heads—such court- 
ing, O Lord! The males ranged them- 
selves on the dead limb on which the 
female sat, as many of them as it would 
accommodate, and the others disposed 
themselves as near to her as possible 
on two short stubs above her, and there 
those wise birds sat, or rather hopped 
back and forth, and snapped their bills 
and whacked each other with their wings, 
and nodded their heads and clawed the 
bark, and kept up such an almighty 
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hoo-hooing and whuh-whuhing that I 
was fully convinced that the owls had 
discovered the ultimate bit of originality 
in love-making. One owl can make 
noise enough, but a dozen of them in 
one tree, and all in full chorus—think of 
it! It was not loud, as is the single 
cry—if it had been it would have been 
simply frightful—but was in a sort of 
conversational pitch, which served to 
heighten the ludicrous effect. There 
are some phases of life of which, as man- 
ifested, I am inclined to take anything 
but a serious view, and I have seldom 
been so severely taxed in my efforts to 
keep down my risibilities as while watch- 
ing and listening to those owls. They 
were of different sizes—owls do not at- 
tain to quite their full size the first year 
—and no twoof them had quite the 
same tone of voice. There were bass, 
barytone,tenor and intermediate pitches, 
and all going it singly and in chorus. 
The idea seemed to be to get, individ- 
ually, as near the female as possible, but 
though they appeared to be on the point 
of ageneral engagement they apparent- 
ly restrained themselves, though with 
the greatest difficulty, out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the female. They 
hopped sideways back and forth on the 
limb, striking first at their left and then 
at their right hand neighbor, though 
seldom actually hitting them, and keep- 
ing up their guttural, throaty “whuh- 
whuhing” with hilarious constancy. 
There were two in particular that inter- 
ested me greatly—one little fellow, not 
bigger than your two firsts, and the 
other an old chap as big as a goose, 
probably the little fellow’s grandfather. 
They were compelled to occupy a posi- 
tion somewhat removed from the others, 
and in consequence were compelled to 
have it out with each other. The lit- 
tle fellow appeared to be terribly worked 
up over it, and made frequent attempts 
to secure a place nearer her, but always 
without success, which so incensed him 
that he would fly back to his old grand- 
father, snapping at him and whacking 
him fiercely with his wings, much to 
the worthy old rooster’s discomfiture. 
Fast and furious grew the fun, until 
at last the climax arrived, for they 
crowded so closely upon the female that, 
to save herself, she spread her wings 
and flew away among the treetops, giv- 
ing, as she did so, a wild, unearthly 
“whoo ! whoo! ah-ah-a-a-a !” that could 
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have been heard for miles—a peculiarly 
weird cry which many readers have 
doubtless heard, though they may not 
all have known it as the cry of the fe- 
male. On the instant there was a 
sound of clawed bark, and eleven ear- 
nest suitors spread their wings and sped 
silently in pursuit. The sudden disap- 
pearance of the birds and the abrupt 
stilling of their uproarious noise was 
startling, but the silence only lasted for 
half a minute, for they broke out again 
some five hundred yards distant, but 
with such energy and violence that be- 
fore I could reach them the female was 
again forced to take to flight, giving as 
she started even a wilder yell than be- 
fore. They began again in a minute or 
so, and in fact kept it up as long as I 
could hear them; but it was late and 
cold and I did not continue the pursuit. 
It was the most uproarious, hilarious 
and altogether original demonstration 
of the kind I ever witnessed in bird, 
beast or man. For owls and hawks I 
do not claim anything much superior to 
Maoris or the natives of Terra del Ftie- 
go; but song birds and some others not 
only give evidence of higher impulse 
and true sentiment in love-making, but 
in filial and fraternal relations as well. 
It is a well-known fact that many 
birds, notably the stork, not only take the 
best of care of their young, but of their 
aged and decrepit parents, feeding them 
faithfully day by day and rendering 
every attention conducive to their com- 
fort—a virtue not always manifest in 
the reasoning animal, as many a poor- 
house will testify. The stork is not the 
only bird to do this. The unmusical 
jay is equally careful that his “Aged 
P.” does not suffer for food and protec- 
tion, as Maurice Thomson and many 
another naturalist will affirm. I have 
witnessed it myself two different times. 
A year ago last summer I discovered 
that a pair having a nest in the orchard 
were daily caring for an old and help- 
less parent—as I suppose he was—and 
they did not feed their young more reg- 
ularly than they fed him. Often would 
I hear his weak, piping call, and not 
once while I watched, did he call in 
vain. He was apparently blind and so 
infirm that he hardly ever left the nest 
tree, and though jays usually hatch and 
move away early, it was late in the au- 
tumn before their labor was ended by 
his death. 












Not only in their domestic relations, 
but in occasional glimpses of their pri- 
vate capacities there is seen something 
which must be regarded as even higher 
than mere animal sentiment and affec- 
tion—indisputable manifestations of a 
conception of the beautiful and sublime. 
There are stories of a remarkable bird 
called the bower bird, a native of Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea, which builds for 
its courting a wonderful bower on the 
ground, made of colored reeds and 
grasses and set off with a little lawn, a 
few feet in area, made by transplanting 
the greenest of mosses and ornamented 
with colored berries, small shining 
stones and brilliant flowers, the latter 
being replaced each day as they wilt 
by freshly gathered ones. And in this 
wonderful bower and on the little lawn 
the birds make romantic love for many 
days before beginning housekeeping. 
The bower is not used as anest. This 
is not built until the wooing is finished, 
and is then built in a tree. 

Late one summer night, almost mid- 
night, as I was crossing a meadow field, 
the moon suddenly broke through a rift 
in the trailing wrack of a thunder cloud 
that had just passed, and, as the silvery 
light streamed down, a lark arose a few 
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yards in advance of me. As he left 
the earth, he broke out in a song so 
marvelously subdued and softened and 
so surpassingly sweet that I could 
hardly realize that the singer was the 
common meadow lark. The soul of the 
lark was susceptible to the beauties of 
the night, and out of them was born 
such a song as will accord only with the 
eternal harmonies, of which the moon- 
light, the storm and the night were 
parts. In constantly ascending gyra- 
tions he went up, up, as if he were in 
raptures in finding what his soul longed 
for—a way out of earth up through the 
golden rift to a world beyond unswept 
by storms. But it was rather a soul- 
satisfying contentment, for presently he 
descended slowly, still singing, to the 
earth and was lost in the grasses. And 
often on a summer’s midnight, when the 
clouds have parted and the moonlight 
flooded through, have I heard that won- 
derful little mystery of soul and music, 
the gray song-sparrow, lift up his sweet 
voice—tiny and soft, but soaring and 
soul-moving—and breathe out a re- 
sponse to the Beauty of it All, such as 
only the Spirit of beauty and harmony 
could conceive of on a moonlit night in 
June. 


IN EASTERN WATERS. 


BY ‘‘ WHITE LABEL.” 


is to be taken asa criterion, the black 

bass is the coming game fish of 

this country. Not that he excels 
the trout and salmon, but rather that 
he is more accessible, and his season 
comes when most of us can get away 
from business. 

It is unnecessary to give a lengthy 
description of the two species of black 
bass, the small-mouthed (Micropterus 
dolonien), and the large-mouthed (J/7- 
cropterus salmoides). The differences 
in their general appearance are appar- 
ent to the observing person, the most 
striking of which is in the mouth and 
scales. In the small-mouthed bass the 
angle of the mouth ends right below 
the eye. Its posterior angle will not 
cut into a vertical line drawn through 
the posterior margin of the eye. The 
mouth of the large-mouthed bass ex- 


[ the present tendency among anglers 


tends considerably behind the eye. The 
small-mouth generally has a red spot in 
his eye, though this is not always found, 
and the scales on his cheeks are small 
compared with those on his body. The 
scales on the cheeks of the large- 
mouthed species are relatively larger, 
differing but slightly from those on the 
body. One may say, small mouth and 
small scales; large mouth and large 
scales. 

The small-mouth, by far the better of 
the two, is a native of the upper parts 
of the basin of the St. Lawrence River, 
the Great Lakes and the basin of the 
Mississippi. It has been introduced ex- 
tensively into the Adirondack region, 
and may be found in Raquette, Forked, 
White, Fourth, Bisber and other lakes, 
Partlo pond and Black and Moose rivers. 
About the headwaters of the Delaware 
these bass are plentiful. They also 
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afford sport in the Susqyehanna and 
the James, Roanoke, Shenandoah and 
Holston rivers in Virginia. Systematic 
planting of fry has nearly doubled the 
field of its habitat. 

Black bass spawn in the spring, gen- 
erally in May, and pair sooner in flow- 
ing than in still waters. The small- 
mouthed species like clear, pure water, 
with a bottom of rocks, gravel or clean 
sand and long fine grass. He is seldom 
found on a mud bottom or among reeds 
or lily pods, unless in search of food. In 
lakes and ponds, after spawning on the 
shoals or along the shores, he may be 
found in the same localities through 
July. As the weather becomes warmer 
he retires to deeper water, only visiting 
the shoals and shores to feed at night 
and morning. In September he hangs 
about shoals and reefs during the day, 
unless they be in very shallow water. 
In October and November the bass con- 
gregate on sunken reefs and around logs 


and broken rocks, in very deep water,. 


where they lie dormant during the 
winter. 

The small-mouthed bass fully deserves 
his reputation for being vigorous and 
gamy from infancy. He is extremely 
pugnacious by nature, and has fighting 
tactics peculiarly his own, which for 
strength, activity and craft are un- 
equalled. I once took a bass four 
inches long on a spoon hook, the bowl 
of which was more than two inches long. 
This bass does not hesitate to tackle 
that terror of all other fish, the fierce 
and voracious pickerel. With his first 
dorsal fin rigidly set up he lays off 
some ten or twenty feet, and then makes 
a rapid dash right into and under the 
“long face,” forcing him to clear out at 
once, or ripping him so badly that he is 
hors-de-combat. 'The fact has been es- 
tablished that bass introduced into a 
pond containing pickerel will ultimately 
destroy the latter. The same fate awaits 
other fish, including trout. 

I believe bass delight in fighting. I 
have taken perch of large size with 
cuts across the abdomen, and also pick- 
erel occasionally cut in the same man- 
ner. These latter were gashed so badly 
that their intestines protruded. The 
cuts could not have been made with 
teeth, for they were not ragged enough. 
It was a long time before I could make 
up my mind as to their cause, but long 
observation has convinced me that they 
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were made by the dorsal fin of the 
black bass. 

Bass are the only fish beside sunfish 
and bullheads that protect their young 
after they are hatched. The parent fish 
remains near the nest, driving off all in- 
truders and otherwise protecting the 
little ones until they can take care of 
themselves. 

In feeding, bass travel in schools, 
pairs orsingly. They are very whimsi- 
cal as regards their food for a bait. 
They will take one day, or for several 
days, what they will refuse upon other 
occasions. Sometimes they seem to 
like anything and everything which ° 
may be offered them in the line of a 
lure ; hence it is always a wise plan to 
be provided with several kinds of baits, 
such as frogs, minnows, crickets, worms 
and grasshoppers. Bass will often lay 
hold of a bait simply to play with it. 
At such times they bite very gingerly, 
taking hold of a minnow by the tail or 
a frog by the leg, and they may rush 
about and give every indication that 
the bait has been swallowed, but when 
a strike is made the hook misses, or 
perhaps the fish breaks water with a 
rush and ejects the bait. 

In my opinion bass go in pairs, as a 
rule, and the largest fish feed the earli- 
estin the day and at dusk. The hours 
from seven o’clock until noon and the 
late afternoon and early evening from 
three or four o’clock until dark are the 
best for the angler. The worst time of - 
day is from noon until three o’clock. The 
direction of the wind, unless it blows 
straight from the fatal north, influences 
the fish but little. 

The average weight of the small- 
mouthed black bass is about two to four 
pounds, but much heavier fish are fre- 
quently taken. Specimens weighing 
eight pounds have been recorded. A 
two and a-half pound fish will measure 
fifteen inches in length. A fifteen-inch 
bass makes the hardest kind of fight on 
the rod and affords better sport than a . 
lumbering fellow of twice the size. The 
colors of this fish vary greatly. Not in- 
frequently a day’s catch will contain 
specimens of nearly every shade from a 
light chrome green to almost black. 
Among these may be individuals spotted 
or barred. A knowledge of this can be 
utilized in still fishing. If four or five 
fish of the same relative color are taken 
in certain places and under certain 








conditions, it suggests that they are lying 
quiet and must be sought for. But if 
the first captive prove a light one and is 
followed by a dark one and another of 
still different shading, the fish are rov- 
ing, and the angler should keep quiet 
and let the quarry come his way. 

The method par excellence of bass fish- 
ing is with the artificial fly. A useful 
rod for fly-fishing is ten or eleven feet 
' in length and weighing from eight to 

eleven ounces. It may be equipped 

with either rings and keepers or stand- 
ing guides, and the reel seat should be 
behind the band, on the extreme butt 
‘ of the rod. <A good reel is the ordinary 
click of any make, containing fifty yards 
of enamel water-proofed, braided, tap- 
ered silk line, of either a pale yellow 
or dull brown color. An “E “or an 
“F” is about the right size. The “E” 
line has the largest taper and throws 
the fly a little better. The leader 
should be six feet long, made of round 
gut, with two loops for attaching the 
dropper or bob flies, which, with the 
stretcher or tail fly, three in all, are 
enough. Some anglers use four flies, 
but my own preference is for only two. 
Bass flies are considerably larger than 
those used in trout fishing. These flies, 
like some salmon flies, may be tied on 
double hooks, and though one is just as 
good as another after laying hold of a fish, 
the double hook increases the chance of 
hooking. Bass flies of proved merit in- 
clude the bob white, grizzly queen, 
grizzly king, Lake George, Seth Green, 

Governor Alvord, ibis and white, scarlet 

ibis, raven Jamaica, white miller, brown 

hackle, Parmacheenee, belle coachman, 

Montreal, grackle, all the palmers, toodle 

bug, silver doctor, Ferguson, Prouty and 

Lord Baltimore. This style of fishing 

is practiced in both ponds and streams, 

the best places in the former being the 
outfalls of streams, rocky patches and 
banks, edges of reed beds and sloping 
shores, where without being shallow the 
water is not too deep for the bottom to 
be seen. Inrivers and streams moder- 
ately rapid runs are desirable places; as 
are also all rapid waters of medium 
depth carrying a brisk rippleor curl; 
pools with a sharp current through them, 
mill tails and eddies. 

The best mode of fishing brooks and 
rivers with flies is down and across the 
current, beginning under the further 
bank and ending under the near one. 
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Another good way of capturing the 
bass is trolling with flies. This de- 
mands a bait rod ten or eleven feet long, 
with standing guides and. weighing 
about thirteen ounces. It should be 
stiff enough to stand the pull occasioned 
by one hundred feetor more of line 
dragging in the water. The reel should 
be a good multiplier, containing fifty 
yards of level line, size E, with atwelve 
foot leader with three loops for attach- 
ing dropper flies. The leader should 
have a swivel at its center and another 
where it joins the line. Handy sinkers 
are two B shot on the leader at about 
equal distances from each end of it. 
The flies should be larger and more 
gaudy in coloring than those used in 
casting, and an equal distance apart. 
They may be tied on either single or 
double hooks, sizes, 1, 1/0, 2/o and 3/o. 
The bodies should be about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter at the largest 
part and not covered with hackle, which 
is best on the head of the fly. A useful 
set of trolling flies comprises the Seth 
Green, Governor Alvord, grizzly king 
and Lake George, putting them on the 
leaderin the order named, beginning with 
Seth Green as the stretcher or tail fly. 

At the commencement of the season 
the best trolling is along shore and near 
sunken reefs, logs and rocks. The 
flies should be allowed to sink a little 
below the surface and the boat be rowed 
slowly. Later in the season, when the 
fish have taken to deep water, one or two 
buckshot can be placed on the leader to 
sink the flies nearer the bottom. 

One of the most successful and next 
to fly fishing the neatest method of tak- 
ing bass, is minnow casting. A ten 
ounce rod, eight and one-half feet long 
and equipped with standing guides, and 
a light, medium sized, free-running mul- 
tiplying reel is best. The reel should con- 
tain at least seventy-five yards of level 
line, size Dor E. To cast a minnow 
properly demands a certain amount of 
skill. The angler grasps the rod im- 
mediately below the reel with the right 
hand, placing the thumb lightly upon 
the spool to control the rendering of the 
line. The minnow is reeled nearly to 
the tip of the rod, the weight of the bait 
and impetus given by the cast causing 
the line to run out from the reel until it 
is checked by the thumb at the instant 
the bait reaches the water. Practice 
will render one proficient enough to 
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drop a minnow gently forty or fifty 
yards from the boat. 

If the minnow be noiselessly placed 
where desired and a strike does not fol- 
low promptly, recover and cast again. 
In fishing from a boat in lakes and 
ponds the craft should be kept in the 
deeper water and the casting done in 
toward the shore or the shallows. The 
angler should wade in stream fishing, 
as this is the most convenient way of 
commanding the water. Use medium- 
sized minnows. Shiners three or four 
inches long are the best bait, the red 
finned variety preferred. Chub, roach, 
or dace rank next. They should be 
hooked through the lips. 


Trolling with rod or hand line and. 


spoon hook is a favorite method with 
many bass fishers, Braided cotton, or 
linen, makes the best hand line, which 
may be about one hundred and fifty 
feet long. For trolling with the rod, a 
stiff rod not over eight or ten feet long 
answers admirably. Itcan be mounted 
with standing guides and a multiplying 
reel containing fifty yards of level line, 
size E, to which is attached a swivel and 
a fluted or kidney-shaped spoon hook. 
In this mode of fishing, as in trolling 
with flies, the angler should sit facing 
the stern of the boat. 

Another useful method is called skit- 
tering. The proper equipment for this 
is an ordinary bait rod with large stand- 
ing guides and a click reel holding 
at least fifty yards of level line, size E, 
six foot leader connected with the line 
by a swivel, and a good sized hook, 
baited with a medium sized frog or min- 
now, hooked through the lips. The boat 
should be moved very slowly while the 
angler casts over the stern, and after 
letting out forty or fifty feet of line, 
draws the bait gently along the surface 
of the water as far as a backward motion 
of the boat will allow. As the boat 
moves forward, the tip of the rod is low- 
ered to an almost horizontal position, 
letting the bait sink a few feet in the 
water. It is then drawn upward and 
forward as before. In this style of fish- 
ing, as in trolling, the angler should sit 
facing the stern. 

Still, or bait fishing is both popular 
and remunerative. A rod for this pur- 
pose should be from eight to eleven 
feet long, weighing as many ounces, and 
equipped with standing guides and a 
three ringed top at the extremity of the 
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tip. The reel seat in bait rods is, as a 


general rule, above the grasp. I prefer 
the reel seat below the grasp in all sin- 
gle handed rods, except those used in 
trolling and minnow casting. The best 
reel for still fishing has rubber discs 
three or three and one-half inches in di- 
ameter and a very narrow drum or spool, 
about an inch in width. Such a reel 


-takes up line very rapidly, is light and 


compact, does not get out of order easily, 
and the handle being fastened to the 
disc prevents fouling of the line. It 
should hold fifty yards of level line, size 
F, attached direct to the leader, which 
should be of round mist colored gut, six 
feet long, with two loops for hooks. A 
few pellets of duck shot split and pinched 
upon the leader form the sinker. The 
hooks may be of whatever style suits 
the angler’s fancy. All hooksshould be 
gauged upon round silkworm mist-col- 
ored gut and should be whipped with 
either crimson or emerald green silk. 
Two or three hooks on the leader allow 
a variety of bait to be used if desired. 
The deadliest baits for black bass are : 
Fresh water minnows, those having red 
fins being preferable; small, yellow 
perch, chub, roach, dace and suckers 
(each about three or four inches in 
length) ; gold fish, if one can afford 
them ; salt water minnows, helgramites 
(purchasable at most any of the tackle 
stores during the bass season), small 
green frogs, cray fish, caddis worms 
and shrimps. Other useful baits com- 
prise good-sized crickets, large green 
grasshoppers, angle worms, wasps and 
oftentimes caterpillars. Minnows and 
small bait fish should be hooked through 
the lips or the back, under the dorsal 
fin, from behind forward, taking pains 
not to touch the backbone ; helgramites 
through the body lengthwise or just in 
the rear of the cap, at the back of the 
neck, also from behind forward ; a frog 
through the back, leg or lips; a cray- 
fish through the tail, from underneath 
upward; shrimp through the entire 
body lengthwise, covering the barb of 
the hook with the head; crickets and 
wasps under the throat latch ; grass- 
hoppers through the body, lengthwise 
or crosswise ; angleworms as fancy dic- 
tates; caterpillars two or three at a 
time, first one lengthwise, then one 
crosswise, then another one lengthwise. 
It is needless to remove the claws from 
a crayfish, or legs and wings from a 




















grasshopper, as a bass can manage to 
do that admirably. 

The practice of baiting in advance a 
locality to be fished is frequently fol- 
lowed. Some anglers use ground bait 
just before commencing to fish, throw- 
ing over crayfish or minnows, a hand- 
ful of unscoured worms, or some mud- 
balls the size of a goose egg containing 
a mixture of bran and Indian meal well 
worked together. Those who favor this 
method of attracting fish to a certain 
point may, if an abattoir be conveniently 
located, procure the head of a slaugh- 
tered creature, sink it in the water with 
a line attached to the lower jaw, buoy 
the upper end of the rope and leave the 
bait for a couple of days. One of the 
neatest methods of baiting a place is by 
means of a two or three quart jar, of 
clear glass, containing water and a num- 
ber of lively minnows. A piece of wire 
gauze is fastened over the mouth of the 
jar, which is lowered to the bottom by a 
cord tied around the neck. It may be 
left submerged for any desired time, a 
buoy at the upper end of the cord mark- 
ing its position. These devices will 
attract and keep bass about the place, 
more especially in the fall when the 
fish would otherwise move from point 
to point. And now a few hints about 
the capture of the bass. When intend- 
ing to fish from a boat, get rod and 
tackle ready on shore, thereby avoiding 
noise and delay when the anchorage is 
reached. ‘Talking does not alarm fish, 
but avoid scraping the feet upon or 
pounding on the bottom of the boat, for 
water is a good conductor of sound. 
Bass notice unysual sounds and are more 
or less disturbed by them. 

When a black bass is hooked watch 
the line at its point of contact with the 
water until he is secured. He is a very 
foxy individual, and will resort to all 
sorts of tactics to free himself. He may 
jump from water again and again and 
try to eject the bait, or, failing in this, 
endeavor by a jump sideways to throw 
his weight across the line and so break 
away. He may go to the bottom to 
sulk awhile, and on being stirred up 
make a dive under the boat and try to 
smash rod or line or both. Foiled in 
this he may try to foul the anchor line, 
but skillful handling brings him to the 
surface at last. . 

If a fish makes for the surface, he 
can often be checked just before he 
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breaks water by moving the rod quickly 
and steadily to the right or left. Need- 
less to say, the line must be kept taut. 
When a bass breaks water the tip of the 
rod should be slightly lowered at once. 

These breaks are bad things and 
should be prevented if possible, al- 
though they add zest to the pleasure of 
bass fishing. 

When you get a strike, trolling, keep 
the line taut andthe boat in motion. If 
the hook holds take plenty of time to 
reel in, for there are ten fish lost by reel- 
ing them too fast to one lost by slower 
methods. Always keep the spring of 
the rod against the fish until he is in the 
landing net, and never give him an inch 
of line he does not fight for. Do not at- 


‘tempt to bring a bass to the gaff or net 


until he is completely exhausted, as the 
final flop has secured freedom for many 
a fine fish. 

A word or two as regards black bass 
in the cuisine may not come amiss. 
Large fish of three pounds and over 
should be scaled and then may be stuff- 
ed and baked. The dressing can be the 
same as for a turkey or blue fish, with a 
whole onion added if desired. Bake 
slowly from one and one-half to two. 
hours until well browned, basting fre- 
quently. Garnish the dish with sword 
ferns. Serve with the head and tail at- 
tached, and prop the fish up with skew- 
ers straight on his belly on the platter, 
inserting a couple of strawberries for 
eyes to make him look lifelike. Carve 
by splitting straight down the back 
lengthwise, inserting the knife just for- 
ward of the first dorsal fin. Serve with 
brown gravy. Fish of medium size 
should be skinned, and the head, tail and 
all fins removed. Sew three or four fish 
in a bag, made of white cotton eloth,place 
in dotling hot water until done, then 
serve with salt and peprer, and either 
mint, egg or butter sauce. To my taste 
nothing excels fish cooked in this man- 
ner and eaten with no other condiment 
than a pinch of salt and the squeeze of 
alemon. Dress fish of a pound weight 
the same as the latter and fry in but- 
ter, pork, Indian meal or cracker crumbs 
until brown. Serve with French fried 
potatoes and Worcestershire sauce. 

No fish weighing less than a pound 
should ever come to the table, but should 
be returned to the water with as little 
injury as possible. Be true sportsmen, 
and let the little fellows go. 
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Y arrival at Stirling Castle was 
signalized by the cheering of a 
party of soldiers who were about 

to leave the fort for a few hours, and who 
recognized in me an American bicyclist. 
Some of these genial red-coats returned 
to the barracks and showed me through 
the high-perched palace where Alexan- 
der I. died in 1124, and which was after- 
ward the stronghold of Wallace, Bruce 
and King Edward of England,who emp- 
tied the town of London of its battering- 
rams to effect anentrance here. Lead- 
ing up from the Douglas Gardens is the 
ever-thronged Douglas Room, where 
James II. stabbed the. Earl of Douglas. 
There among the crowd stood two 
French girls with their chaperone, recit- 
ing in tears the tale of the assault. As 
I roamed about the castle the sun 
broke through the rain-clouds and cov- 
ered the surrounding landscape with a 
flood of sunshine, and from the “ Ladies’ 
Lookout” on the western wall I could 
see the fair Vale of Mentieth stretch- 
ing away among the shadow-flecked 
mountains. 

That night I slept in a curiously fur- 
nished apartment in Stirling, almost 
within the shadow of Argyle’s Lodging, 
having rented the room for a quar- 
ter from a savage-spoken old Scotch 
woman, Every article of furniture was 
antique, and the woman was as strange 
as her home. She insisted on waking 
me at half-past five in the morning, and 
it was not until I arose that I learned she 
had locked me in my room all night! 

From Stirling I made an early start 
to Falkirk, a small manufacturing city, 
twice memorable in history, first for the 
defeat of Wallace in 1298, and then for 
the victory four hundred and fifty years 
later of Prince Charles Stuart. 

Ten miles further east I encamped at 
Linlithgow Palace. I cooked a ten-cent 
dinner of fried haddock and scrambled 
eggs on the grass beneath the little win- 
dow of the room where Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was born. I rode afterward 
through the street where the Regent 
Moray was shot in 1570. 

At seven o’clock on a Saturday even- 
ing I arrived in Edinburgh, just after a 
severe passing rainstorm had ceased. 


Most of the merchants of the city had 
given their employés a half-holiday, and 
stores of every description were tightly 
closed. The streets were thronged with 
men and women as I crossed the city in 
search of cheap lodgings. I rented fora 
shilling a comfortable room, accessible 
through one of the dark, winding alleys 
so common in Edinburgh, and being 
unusually tired I patronized a neighbor- 
ing restaurant and enjoyed a six-cent 
bowl of good soup. 

On the following morning I awoke to 
find myself in a strange dilemma. I 
was hungry and unprovided with food 
in a city where Sunday was conscien- 
tiously observed, where every restau- 
rant and store was closed. Without 
much delay I hastened in a weary but 
fruitless search for some side-door en- 
trance to a shop or restaurant. Be- 
fore I was rewarded with success the 
bells of St. Giles announced the early 
military service of the day. Not wish- 
ing to be absent from that or from the 
imposing service in the new St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, I attended both in succes- 
sion, my inner man meanwhile causing 
me to bless the people of a city so in- 
considerate of the comfort of strangers. 

I was in this exasperating state of 
mind when leaving the Episcopal cath- 
edral at the close of the service, with its 
fashionable audience, I met a milk 
dealer in his milk-cart. Though I could 
not get anything to eat, here was a 
chance to stay my stomach. In my 
American bicycling costume I had al- 
ready become conspicuous to the prim 
and sedate churchgoers, and now, as I 
hailed the milkman and called for a 
pint of milk, the procession stopped and 
blocked the cathedral gateway. But I 
was not to be outfaced. I had failed 
to subsist on the manna of the Covenant- 
ers or a high-trilled Te Deum. So, 
stepping forward, I lifted the milk can 
and drained its contents, to the horror 
of the crowd. 

How shall I speak of the transcendent 
beauty of Edinburgh—old Edinburgh, 
with its thousand years of dark and 
bloody antiquity; its tall, tottering, 
gray-stone houses above shadowy 
wynds; its grim old prisons and its 











venerable university and barrel-roofed 
cathedral—and new Edinburgh, that 
center of civilization and learning, with 
its modern university and public libra- 
ries; its museums and gardens; its 
great-chimed cathedral and classic 
monuments, the fairest city that I have 
ever seen. From the hour when, 
through the driving storm, I first saw 
the Nelson monument on Carlton Hill 
to the sunny day when I bade adieu to 
the city I never ceased to marvel at 
the accumulated treasures of centuries 
heaped up on the mighty hills to com- 
mand the homage of a passing world. 

I spent several days here for special 
study, visiting the lookout in the Scott 
monument (beneath which stretches the 
garden-bordered Princes street, one of 
the finest thoroughfares in Europe), the 
castle, with it “Mons Meg” cannon, 
where James I. of Scotland was born, and 
where the crown jewels of Scotland are 
now kept, and Holyrood Palace, once 
the home of the unfortunate Mary Stu- 
art, where Rizzio was murdered. 

I found no great difficulty in procur- 
ing lodgings in the heart of the city 
for a quarter a night and food at an 
average expense of eighteen cents a 
day, so I made Edinburgh my head- 
quarters, and both alone and with Edin- 
burghian cyclists, made frequent trips 
to Arthur’s Seat, Craigmillar Castle, 
the Forth Bridge and Roslin Castle, 
where I was led to descend the glen 
and pilot my wheel through the crystal 
trout stream. During my stay in Edin- 
burgh I was the guest for a time of the 
poet, Wallace Bruce, United States Con- 
sul, and Mr. Arthur Giles, the publisher 
and author, who is one of the few sur- 
viving descendants of the famous Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Toward the end of my stay in Edin- 
burgh I had the good fortune to hear 
Mr. Gladstone deliver one of his re- 
markable public addresses on the Irish 
policy of the Government, and the still 
greater pleasure of securing a personal 
introduction to him. I would gladly 
have lingered long in the delightful 
precincts of the modern Athens, but 
three kingdoms yet lay before me and 
many a hundred mile of road. 

The day I left Edinburgh was fair 
and warm, and as I rode over the hills 
through Bruntsfield Place and Rosslyn, 
the wheeling became endurable only 
when I stripped off my blue coat and 
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pedaled along in my shirt sleeves. My 
route led first between the Pentland and 
Moorfoot Hills to Peebles, the burial 
place of Dr. William Chambers. Much of 
this district is hilly, but the landscape, 
enlivened by thousands of sheep grazing 
upon the sloping pastures, was diversi- 
fied and beautiful. 

Passing through the old town of Pee- 
bles, so prettily situated on the banks 
of the Tweed, I took a southeasterly 
course through Innerleithen to Gala- 
shiels. There, in that romantic valley 
where the hum of the looms is now 
heard, making the famous tartans and 
tweeds, I found comfortable lodging for 
a shilling, and prepared a seven-cent 
supper of steak and potatoes. 

Early in the morning I started for 
Abbotsford and Melrose Abbey. It 
was still fair and warm, and the road 
into Abbotsford had become dusty. On 
arriving I was admitted to the lower 
story of the house where the great au- 
thor once dwelt. After patient waiting 
a young woman conducted me to the 
libraries and armory of Sir Walter, and 
there, in a rapid and half-unintelligi- 
ble jargon, rehearsed the history of each 
exhibit. I was given no opportunity to 
visit the grounds in front of the palace, 
and, looking over the castellated walls, 
I could obtain but a distant view of 
the slow-moving stream which the ab- 
bots used to ford. 

Melrose Abbey, about three miles 
east of Abbotsford, was crowded with 
tourists, a large number of whom were 
Americans. By many this is considered 
the finest ruin in Scotland. David I. 
founded the abbeyin 1136, and it was 
rebuilt inthe fourteenth century. What 
the traveler now sees in fragmentary 
form—the graceful arches and delicate 
carvings and traceries—are about all 
that remained after the destructive vis- 
itation of the Reformers. Within this 
abbey Alexander II. and Johanna, his 
queen, were buried in the soil that also 
holds the heart of Robert Bruce. 

Leaving Melrose I rode to Dryburgh 
Abbey, the burial place of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Thin clouds had _ spread 
over the sky, adding an impressiveness 
to the natural quiet of the woods. A 
pleasant ride over a woodland road 
brought me to the Abbey, to which I 
had access by the payment of a six- 
penny toll. Americans and tourists 
from the Continent were standing by 
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Scott’s tomb, or looking at the grave of 
his son-in-law, Lockhart, or wandering 
through the cloister and refectory. 

Ten miles to the southeast of Dryburgh 
Abbey is the town of Jedburgh, where 
the ruin of another old-time monastic 
institution stands. Jedburgh is on a 
little stream known as Jed Water, and 
in the history of border disputes is often 
conspicuous. The place is quaint and 
full of interest for the traveler to-day, 
as it must have been in the past. 

When I left for Coldstream it was late 
inthe day. Here King Edward I. entered 
Scotland by fording the water, and here, 
in 1640, the Scots repeated the maneuver 
and returned the Englishmen’s call. On 
the way to Coldstream I visited Flodden 
Field, seven miles to the south of that 
place, and at nightfall entered the 
walled town of Berwick - on - Tweed, 
where I rested from Saturday evening 
until Monday morning in the comforta- 
ble home of a typical country gentle- 
man. I had been received with kind- 
ness quite generally by the Scottish 
people, but this was my first introduc- 
tion to English hospitality. It may be 
well to remind the reader interested in 
the economies involved in my venture 
of the unvarying courtesy an American 
traveling alone in the British Isles is 
sure to receive. A dozen times thus far 
I had been entertained by entire strang- 
ers, who refused to accept the payment 
proffered for lodging or food. I have 
often wondered if the Englishman would 
be as hospitably received in America. 

The next day I visited the old and 
the royal border bridges of the town, 
the Conqueror’s well, the high-belfried 
town hall, Norham Castle and the old 
parish church, where, in a pew reserved 
fur the city fathers, I tried to remain 
dignified during the progress of the 
long, annual military service. The cit- 
izens of Berwick-on-Tweed are proud 
of its history, for during thirteen cent- 
uries it maintained an independent gov- 
ernment, acknowledging neither the su- 
premacy of England nor of Scotland. 
It was the seat of many a border war. 

I left Berwick -on- Tweed, wheeling 
over a water-soaked road to Belford and 
Alnwick, the site of Alnwick Castle, 
once impregnable to the warring Scots. 
This thirty miles of territory was level 
and comparatively uninteresting, and 
I was satisfied to add another twenty 
miles to the record of the day, before 
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pausing to prepare my evening meal. 

At Morpeth, the market town of 
Northumberland, I passed the evening 
in reading some eighteenth - century 
volumes heaped upon the mahogany 
bureau of my room. Here I noticed 
with pleasure a slight reduction in the 
charge for accommodations; my cozy 
room cost me but nine pence. 

By sunrise next morning I was in the 
saddle again, riding south. A pleasant 
run of two hours under a_clear sky 
brought me to Newcastle, a city that has 
much of interest tothe stranger. There 
are many old houses of the Eliza- 
bethan period, an old cathedral and 
ruins of an eleventh-century castle. 
Crossing one of the bridges over the 
River Tyne I wheeled through Gates- 
head, a city adjoining on the south, and 
saw there the residence of the author 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” and St. Mary’s 
Church, where Bishop Walcher was 
murdered by a mob. 

Returning to Newcastle, I visited the 
old Side street, and while riding up 
Grey street was run into by one of a 
party of Irish cyclists. There were five 
members of the company—three ladies 
and two gentlemen—and having no en- 
gagement to prevent, I accepted their 
invitation to accompany them that day 
around by the old Roman wall to Hex 
ham, an old town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants. On the way we visited 
Wylam, where, in 1812, the first working 
locomotive was constructed. 

The next morning early I parted 
from my merry companions, after I had 
served them a breakfast which I had 
prepared entirely alone, and ran to Al- 
ston Moor, accompanied by a talkative 
boy in a farmer’s cart. This is said to 
be the highest market town in England, 
and its approach from the north is a 
gradual and somewhat wearisome 
ascent. But the morning air of the Pen- 
nine Hills was bracing, and I soon came 
to ignore the inconveniences incident to 
touring through such a mining region. 
Not far from the manufacturing town 
of Walsingham, I opened camp for an 
hour and cooked a plain supper of bacon, 
eggs and biscuit, for which I had paid 
but seven cents. I passed the night in 
the town in a neat room, costing a shil- 
ling. Next morning I entered Durham 
before the staid residents there had 
fairly bestirred themselves, and my tour 
of the English cathedral towns began. 
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BRIG.-GEN. C. L. EATON AND OFFICERS OF 
GOVERNOR’S STAFF. 


HE present militia law provides 
for a “ State Military Board,” “ to 

4 consist of the inspector-general, 

ex-officio, and two other persons 
to be appointed by the commander-in- 
chief, who shall, ex-officto, be members 
of the staff of the commander-in-chief, 
with the rank of colonel.” By an amend- 
ment to the law, to take effect December 
thirty-first, 1894, this board is to consist 
of the adjutant-general, inspector-gen- 
eral and quartermaster-general. 

The value of a properly constituted 
military board to the State and the mili- 
tia cannot be too highly estimated. I 
use the words “properly constituted ” 
advisedly, for the very nature of their 
duties require that they should, in the 
first place, be military men, possessing 
a good knowledge of military subjects 
and the wants of the militia, and in the 
second, that they should have excellent 
judgment and business experience. 

Under the law they constitute an 
advisory board to the commander-in- 
chief on all military matters, inspect and 
report upon all estimates and accounts 
for State troops, audit all claims of a 
military nature, and their approval is re- 
quired to render valid all contracts on 
behalf of the State exceeding an expendi- 
ture of two hundred dollars for military 
purposes. They are also authorized and 
empowered “ to prepare and promulgate 
all articles, rules and regulations for 
the government of the State troops.” 





Companies elect their own officers, 
and regimental field officers are elected 
by the company officers. Since August 
twenty-seventh, 1893, field and line 
officers, except when elected to fill a 
vacancy, are commissioned for three 
years from date of election instead of 
for two years, as they were prior to 
that date. 

The personal staff of the commander- 
in-chiet consists of four aids with the 
rank of colonel, one judge advocate, and 
one military secretary with the rank of 
major. 

The “General Staff” consists of one 
adjutant-general, one quartermaster- 
general, one inspector-general, with 
rank of brigadier- general, and one 
paymaster-general with rank of col- 
onel. These officers are appointed by 
the commander-in-chief, and hold office 
for the term of two years. 

The several chiefs of the departments 
of the adjutant-general, inspector-gen- 
eral and quartermaster-general have 
now such assistants as the commander- 
in-chief may direct, not exceeding four 
in each department. But after Decem- 
ber thirty-first, 1894, by an amendment 
to the militia law the office of paymaster- 
general ceases to exist, and the adjutant- 
general, inspector-general and quarter- 
master-general are to be allowed each 
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with the rank of 
lieutenant - colon- 
el. The quarter- 
master - general 
and his assistant 
are to perform the 
duties of commis- 
sary of subsist- 
ence. These as- 
sistants are to be 
appointed by the 
commander- in- 
chief upon the 
recommendations of the chiefs of the 
staff departments, and their salaries are 
to be fixed by the Military Board. 

The Medical Department is anew one 
and has been in existence only since 
June first, 1891. Its necessity had 
been long felt and its usefulness and 
effectiveness has been fully demon- 
strated since its creation. In addition 
tothe brigade-surgeon, whois appointed 
upon the recommendation of the brigade 
commander, there are also one surgeon 
with rank of major and one assistant 
surgeon with rank of captain for each 
of the five regiments. These surgeons 
and assistant surgeons are recommend- 
ed for appointment by the commanders 
of regiments and battalions, subject to 
approval by the surgeon-general. 

The rules and regulations adopted by 
the Military Board provide that “no 
commission shall hereafter be issued to 
any officer of the militia, save to general 
officers and the staff of the commander- 
in-chief and their assistants, the staff 
of the brigade commander and field 
officers, until the officer shall have 
passed a satisfactory examination before 
the inspector-general or a board of ex- 
amination as to his moral character, his 
general knowledge of military affairs 
popetionse to the office to be held, 
and his fitness 
for the serv- 
ice.” The ex- 
cellence of this 
provision can- 
not bedoubted, 
and I believe 
the effective- 
ness of the 
militia in all 
the States 
would be very 
materially in- 
creased if the 
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law was made to apply to all officers, and 
that no officer should be appointed to 
any staff position who has not been for a 
certain length of time actively connect- 
ed with the militia as a soldier. If such 
a law obtained, old militia men would 
feel encouraged, and would see held out 
to them a chance for promotion. Their 
regimental pride and personal ambition 
would be kept constantly animated and 
an incentive offered for remaining in 
the service, and much of the humiliation 
experienced by the militia in many 
States in seeingincompetent men of no 
military knowledge appointed to respon- 
sible staff positions would be avoided. 

The duration of the annual encamp- 
ment is fixed by the Military Board and 
has generally been for five full days. 
The encampment pay and rations are 
as follows per day, viz.: Brigadier- 
general, $4.13 ; colonel, $3. 17 3 lieuten- 
ant- general (brigade staff), $3.17 5 ; lieu- 
tenant - colonel, $2. 67; major, $2.34; 
surgeon, $2.67 ; assistant-surgeon, $2.00; 
adjutant, $2.00; quartermaster, $2.00 ; 
captain, $2.00; captain (brigade staff), 
$2.67 ; first lieutenant, $1.67 ; second 
lieutenant, $1.50; rations, 75 cents ; en- 
listed men (other than above), $1.25 ; 
rations, 75 cents. 

Transportation is furnished for the 
horses of mounted officers, and payment 
for same is allowed at two dollars a day. 

The uniform of the State troops is 
that of the United States Army, and in 
addition many of the companies have 
city or local uniforms they are allowed 
to wear when parading alone. The arms 
are the 45-caliber Springfield breech- 
loading rifles. These were old when 
issued by the Government to the State 
troops, but those that I have examined 
are kept in a very fair and serviceable 
condition. 

The strength of the troops, as shown 
by the able report of the adjutant-gen- 
eral of the State, Gen. J. S. Farrar, 
for September thirtieth, 1892, was as 
follows: Commissioned officers, 185 ; 
enlisted men, 2,732; total, 2,917—thus 
showing an increase of 419 over his 
report for September, 1891. For 1893, 
Adjutant-General Eaton reports a total 
organized strength of 198 officers and 
2,613 enlisted men, of which number 
173 Officers and 1,925 men attended the 
last encampment. 

For several years past the battalion 
of regular troops stationed at Fort 














Wayne, Michi- 
gan, has been 
ordered into 
camp with the 
State militia, 
and thereby a 


MAJ. F. J. SCHMIDT. 


strong feeling 
of friendship 
has been form- 
ed between the 
troops. The 
practice has re- 
sulted in much 
good to all parties in cultivating 
closer relations, and to show that 
the efforts of the regulars to 
prove useful is appreciated, the 
following extract is quoted from 
the report of General Farrar: 
“The State troops have been 
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greatly benefited bythe presence ray. j. P. SANFORD 


of and example of detachments 

of the regular army at our camps. 
The regular army officers are greatly 
interested ; they work faithfully more 
hours of active hard field service at 
our camps and instructing our soldiers 
and officers than do many of those of 
the State troops.” 

Major-General Miles, U.S. A. and a 
part of his staff visited the encampment 
of 1892, and with Governor Winans and 
staff inspected and reviewed the State 
troops. In a letter to the adjutant- 
general of the State, written immedi- 
ately afterward, he expresses his appre- 
ciation of the command as follows: 
“T was very much gratified to see the 
fine and effective appearance and the 
good discipline that seems to character- 
ize your National Guard ;” an opinion 
concurred in, I believe, by all regular 
officers who have any knowledge of 
the Michigan State troops. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
writer to take part officially in the 
encampments held under Governor 
Winans’ administration, and he knows 
of the good discipline maintained, the 
earnest effort on the part of both offi- 
cers and men to acquire all the mili- 
tary information possible, and the at- 
tention to duty. 
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Probably at no other time have the 
State troops been in better condition 
than during the two years referred 
to. Governor Winans, though not a 
soldier, comes of a military family, 
and fully recognizes the importance 
of the militia and was interested in 
its success. He realized that in order 
to have an effective organization he 
must gather about him as military 
advisers men of long service with 
troops and competent as officers. He 
therefore selected as his chiefs of staff 
departments those who 
could fill these require- 
ments. For adjutant- 
general of the State and 
chief of staff he named 

General Farrar, a 

war veteran. For 

the important office 
of inspector-general, 

he called Gen. H. B. 
, Lothrop, for over 

twelve years an act- 

ive member of the 

militia, and when ap- 
pointed serv- 
ing as captain 
of the Detroit 
Light Infant- 
ry. For quart- 
ermaster-gen- 
eral, he select- 
ed Gen. Fred, 
B. Wood, for 
many years an 


MAJ. P. M. ROTH. 


able officer 
of the militia 
and captain 
of the Te- % 
cumseh com- 
pany. 

The State 
troops recog- 
nize that to 
General Loth- 
rop particularly they 
are indebted for much 
of their present high 
standing and effective- 
ness. Possessed of a 
fine social position, 
with ample means, and 
knowing what the mil- 
itia required, he has 
been able to give both yayj.p.j.peTERMaN. 
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time and money to 
advance their inter- 
ests. 

The excellent dis- 
cipline existing in the 
State troops is shown 
by the fact that at 
the dedication of the 
buildings at the 
World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, fourteen com- 
panies were present, 
having volunteered 
their services without 
expense to the State, 
and during the entire 
period of their ab- 
sence outside of the 
State, when discipline 
could not have been 
legally exacted, if not 
willingly observed, 
not a single case of 
misconduct was re- 
ported. The companies referred to 
were from all the regiments, except 
the Fourth, and organized into a pro- 
visional regiment under command of 
then Col. E. W. Bowen, now command- 
ing the brigade. 

Capt. C. Gardener, Nineteenth In- 
fantry, United States Army, inspected 
the State troops at their encampment in 
1891, and his opinion of them is shown 
in the following extract from his report : 
“The companies generally excelled in 
company drill and the manual. The 
elasticity of the step in marching excels 
that of most regiments in the United 
States Army. The wheelings and dress 
are fully equal to the best regular regi- 
ments. The skirmish and battalion 
drills were not so good. The discipline 
preserved in camp was good. There 
was no drunken or boisterous conduct.” 

Capt. Frank Baldwin, Fifth Infantry 
United States Army, made the inspec- 
tion of the encampment of 1892, and 
the following extracts showing the con- 
dition of the troops are from his report : 

“The discipline of the command was 
very good from the moment the troops 
came under my observation and im- 
proved to an excellent standard before 
they left camp. So far as I could 
observe or learn the officers and men 
were obedient, loyal and courteous to 
their superiors.” “Too much praise 
cannot be given the medical corps. No 
command of any size left camp, even for 
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drill or target range, that they were not 
accompanied by a proper detachment 
from the medical corps, fully supplied 
with all appliances for actual service.” 

A new feature in camp life was intro- 
duced during the encampment of 1891 
by the brigade commander, General 
Robinson, that of the “Canteen” or 
“Post Exchange” system. Each regi- 
ment had a “canteen” of its own, where 
the men could buy, at a price which 
would give a small profit, soft drinks, 
beer, cigars, pipes, etc. These canteens 
were located at a convenient point with- 
in the regimental lines, and were con- 
stantly under the observation of the 
officers. 

Adjutant-General Farrar, in his re- 
port, speaking of these canteens, says : 
“It is believed that placing such sup- 
plies for use directly in camp takes away 
the desire to seek questionable resorts 
outside the camp.” 

Inspector - General Lothrop says: 
“From my observation I think it was a 
success, and it seemed to have 
a tendency to keep the men in camp.” 

Both of the regular army inspecting 
officers approved and reported favorably 
on the canteen system. The profits 
made from sales were distributed among 
the companies. 

It is impracticable in a magazine ar- 
ticle to notice particularly each of the 
companies in the National Guard. Many 
of them by drill and discipline are 
worthy of it, and have shown their 
superiority by winning prizes in com- 
petitive drill in their own and other 
States. Yet this article would be in- 
complete and unsatisfactory if mention 
was not made of the oldest company 
now in the service, Company A, Fourth 
Regiment, known as the “ Detroit 
Light Guard.” It was organized No- 
vember sixteenth, 1885, and is the 
lineal descendant of the “ Brady Guard” 
before referred to. The “Greyson 
Light Guard” was formed upon break- 
ing up of the “Brady Guard” about 
1849, and existed until 1855, when it 
disbanded and reorganized under the 
name of the “Detroit Light Guard.” 
The original agreement to form this 
company, showing the signatures of one 
hundred and two members, is now 
framed and preserved in the armory as 
a valuable record. Among these names 
we notice many of local and national 
prominence, the first in the list being 














that of A. S. Williams, afterward a dis- 
tinguished brigadier and brevet major- 
general of volunteers; U. S. Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer; Ex-Governor John 
J. Bagley, Jerome Croul, Alfred Rus- 
sell, E. Trowbridge and many others. 
The first captain of the company was 
A. S. Williams. 

In 1859 the company had grown to 
such proportions that it became neces- 
sary to divide it into two, and Captain 
Williams was elected major of the bat- 
talion, James E. Pittman captain of 
Company A, and Henry L. Chipman 
captain of Company B. The battalion 
existed for one year and then reorgan- 
ized as one company with Henry L. 
Chipman as captain. In 1860, the In- 
spector General of the State reported 
the company in such an excellent con- 
dition “as to win for them the title of 
the Banner Company of the Peninsular 
State.” 

Its being the first to respond to the 
call of the Governor in 1861 has already 
been referred to, and the records of the 
company show the names of seventy- 
nine officers furnished from its ranks 
for the United States service during the 
Civil War. The Light Guard, in 1879, 
conceived the idea of tendering a recep- 
tion to Governor Croswell, and every 
year since that date it has given to the 
various Governors of the State a recep- 
tion known as “the Governor’s levee,” 
which has always been one of the most 
notable and brilliant social events of the 
season, attended by prominent people 
from all over the country. In 1880,a 
“Veteran Corps” was formed which to- 
day occupies an honored position in the 
company and State. In 1890, the “ De- 
troit City Greys,” now Company F, 
amalgamated with the Light Guard, 
thus restoring the battalion formation. 

Another of Detroit’s popular military 
organizations is the “ Detroit Light In- 
fantry,” or Company D, Fourth In- 
fantry. This is noted for its high stand- 
ing as a company and corporation, for 
its social features and its beautiful and 
elaborate armory, containing an im- 
mense drill-hall, parlors, library and 
café. The company was organized June 
nineteenth, 1877, and adopted its name 
in 1878 ; mustered into the State serv- 
ice August fifteenth, 1881, as “Com- 
pany D, First Battalion State Troops.” 
A company called the “ Detroit Cadets,” 
organized in 1882, was admitted into 
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the Light Infantry December eleventh, 
1889, as the Second Company, and mus- 
tered into the State service October 
twenty-seventh, 1891, as Company H, 
Fourth Infantry. A new company, 
known as the Third Company of the 
Light Infantry, has been formed, with 
Fred. C. Harvey as captain, and is now 
knocking for admission to the National 
Guard. The active, veteran and hon- 
orary list of this company contains the 
names of some of the most prominent 
men in Detroit and the State of Michi- 
gan. 

Michigan is such a quiet and iaw- 
abiding State that little opportunity 
has been offered to test her militia in 
actual conflict. In 1874 the “Grand 
Rapids Guard,” under command of 
Capt. J. C. Smith, was ordered by the 
Governor to assist the sheriff of Mus- 
kegon County in holding and protect- 
ing a prisoner from a mob. The firm 
bearing of this company soon restored 
order. In the same year Companies A 
and C of the First, and H of the Sec- 
ond Regiment, under command of Ma- 
jor Fox, reported to the sheriff at Mar- 
quette to quell a riot, and were able to 
do so quickly and effectively without 
shedding blood. 

On January second, 1877, the Mayor of 
Port Huron called for military aid, and 
Company F, Third Regiment, under 
command of Capt. Mulford, responded, 
and for two days assisted in enforcing 
the transit of trains and protecting the 
property of the Grand Trunk Railway 
against strikers. 

In June following the sheriff of 
Genesee County called for military aid 
to protect property and quell a riot, and 
Company C, Third Infantry, promptly 
responded and served for two days. 

It had been decided not to hold an 
encampment in 1877, owing to the con- 
dition of the military fund, but the 
great railroad riots at Pittsburg and 
points further east and south made it 
necessary to concentrate the troops for 
the protection of the State. A serious 
riot was feared at Detroit. A meeting of 
the officers of that city was held at three 
P.M., July twenty-fourth, and Governor 
Croswell was present with a part of his 
staff. Troops were urgently demanded, 
and the probable destruction of property 
being imminent the Governor decided 
to at once put the three regiments then 
forming the State Troops into their 
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He ordered the 
First Regiment, Colonel W. H. Withing- 
ton, to camp at Jackson; the Second, 
Colonel F. C. Smith, at Grand Rapids ; 
and the Third, Colonel O. F. Lockhead, 


annual encampments,. 


at Detroit. Knowing the necessity for 
commencing the movement at once the 
Governor was asked when the troops 
would be ready. Having faith in his 
officers and men obeying orders prompt- 
ly, he replied, “They will move to-mor- 
row morning at daybreak.” His con- 
fidence wasnot misplaced. Before twelve 
o'clock at night the receipt of his tele- 
graphic orders had been acknowledged, 
and morning found the troops moving 
toward their camps. 

When it is remembered that some of 
the companies had over six hundred 
miles to travel, the labor consequent 
upon such a hurried preparation to move 
can be appreciated. By noon of the 
twenty-fifth most of the companies were 
in camp, having been transported only 
by regular trains ; and by midnight all 
reported excepting the company at 
Marquette, which was obliged to de- 
pend upon lake transportation and was 
necessarily delayed. This mobilization 
demonstrated the fact that with special 
rail transportation the troops can be 
concentrated at any given point in the 
State within five or six hours from the 
issuing of the order. The three points 
for the encampments were selected on 
account of being great railroad centers 
where the most trouble was feared. 
The troops camped within a mile or 
two of the cities, and, by order of the 
Governor, particular attention was giv- 
en to preventing intercourse with the 
city and citizens, and the entire time 
given to instruction. The regiments 
were provided with sufficient ball cart- 
ridges, and held in readiness to re- 
spond at any time to the call for aid by 
the civil authority. At Jackson, where 
the mob was most violent, the deter- 
mined stand taken by the mayor, the 
strong show of police force, and the 
knowledge that trained troops were 
near at hand to enforce order, caused 
the mob to disperse. 

May, 1881, Company F, Second Regi- 
ment, Captain Mower, was called into 
service by Sheriff Van Pell of Ottawa 
County, to aid in resisting an organized 
attempt to break the jail and lynch a 
prisoner therein confined. Captain Mow- 
er having covered the entrance to the 























jail, remained on duty from nine Pp. M. 
until the next morning, and about mid- 
night the mob made an advance upon 
the jail, when Captain Mower gave the 
command “attention” and the crowd at 
once broke and scattered. 

The encampment of 1881 was dis- 
pensed with as the State wished to be 
represented by her militia at fhe York- 
town celebration of that year. Six 
thousand dollars was appropriated by the 
State for the purpose, a sum sufficient 
to send only four companies of forty 
meneach. It was desired to send six 
companies of forty men each, and to do 
so a proposition was made that the 
companies selected should bear their 
own subsistence expenses and not expect 
any pay. 

The companies were to be chosen 
from those having the best records for 
proficiency, and by competitive drill be- 
fore a board of officers. The result was 
the designation by the Board of the 
following companies to represent the 
State: First Regiment—Company A, 
Ann Arbor, and Company B, Adrian ; 
Second Regiment—Company B, Grand 
Rapids, and Company G, Ionia; Third 
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Regiment—Company D, Bay City, and 
Company E, East Saginaw. 

These companies were organized for 
the trip into a battalion designated the 
“Michigan Battalion for Yorktown,” 
under command of Colonel J. C. Smith, 
Second Regiment. At Yorktown the 
troops made a most creditable showing 
and received many compliments. 

In October, 1881, the sheriff of Mus-1 
kegon made a requisition upon the 
Governor for military aid, and Company 
H, First Regiment, and Companies C 
and F of the Second Regiment, under 
command of Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Sum- 
mer, were detailed for the duty. The 
appearance of this command at the scene 
of trouble sufficed to restore order. 

Companies B and C, Third Regiment, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Denley, rendered 
assistance to the civil authorities at Os- 
codo in June, 1884, and Company G, 
Second Regiment, prevented the rescue 
of a civil prisoner in Ionia County the 
same year. 

In July, 1885, a serious riot being ap- 
prehended at Bay City and evidence of 
one in Saginaw County, necessitated the 
sending of Companies A, B, C and D, 
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Fourth Regiment, under Colonel Robin- 
son, to the former, and Companies A, D 
and E, of the Third Regiment, under 
Colonel Brown, to the latter place. At 
each of these places the show of troops 
caused the abandonment of all unlawful 
proceedings. 

When Governor Rich became com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard, 

. January first, 1893, he knew from com- 
mon report that the troops had never 
been in better condition as regards drill 
and discipline, and while, like Governor 
Winans, not a military man, he was anx- 
ious that this high standing should be 
maintained. 

He knew that only good men of mili- 
tary ability should be appointed as his 
chiefs of staff departments to succeed 
the very able officers whose terms of 
service were about to expire. To re- 
place General Farrar, he requested 
Brigadier-General Charles L. Eaton, 
also a veteran officer of the late war, to 
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accept the position of adjutant-general. 
For quartermaster-general in place of 
General Wood, he nominated Brigadier- 
General Geo. M. Devlin, who had most 
acceptably filled the same office under 
Governor Luce in 1889 and ’90; and to 
relieve General Lothrop as inspector- 
general, he named Brigadier-General 
Frank J. Haynes, who had been captain 
of the Port Huron company. These 
officers have devoted all the time possi- 
ble to the improvement of the militia, 
and at the last encampment labored 
constantly for the comfort and success 
of the troops. 

The militia of the State is to-day in 
such an effective condition in all re- 
spects, that should its services be re- 
quired for active duty by either the 
State or the Nation, Michigan would 
have no cause to regret the money she 
had expended for its support, and could 
look with pride upon the honorable 
record made by her martial sons, 


WITH THE CLIFF-SWALLOW. 


RAY what do you mean by that soft little thrill, 
And ripple and rill, and ruffle and frill 
Of a tune, as you circle and flutter along, 
As vague of direction as-aimless of song? 
To me, it is naught but a jumble of fun, 
A fan-fan of green, and a gold glint of sun, 
Some bits of blue sky, and a gurgle of brook, 


All caught in your dear little.gray throat and shook, 
Tilk they laugh out aloud, without reason or ‘thyme— 
ng 4 And you think you are making the noise, “all the: time. 
At morn when the pink lightis tipping | the peaks, 
Afd the valley below is all‘misty with, streaks 

Of purple and green, the first thing, that I hear! 

Is that quaint little warble so dear t6 nity ear; 
Atnoon when the vale is a hollow. of, gold, * 

And the mountains standout in their majesty bold, : 
I lie in my hammock and, ffalf asleep, catch: 
That.same little tune from.your high rocky thatch ; 
And at eve, and: at night, the last sourfd that I hear, 
Is that “tra-la-la-/a /” still so merry and clear. */ 

I wonder what’s in that wee house up so high, 
Right under the eaves of the cloud-dappled sky, — 
That makes you so jolly and busy and gay 

You cannot stop singing all night and all day? 
What’s that ?>—a live bug ?—may I guess if I can? 
You sly little rogue! you’re a family man / 
























Belle Hunt. 
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OUR LATEST CHAMPION, 


Mr. W. W. Howarp, too well known to 
American canoeists to need introduction here, 
sailed May 17th by the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company’s S. S. Fuerst-Bismarck for 
England, as the special representative of Our- 
inc. He will compete in the canoe contests in 
British waters with a specially constructed rac- 
ing craft, which is as novel as it is swift. We 
are sure our readers will follow with much in- 
terest the fortunes of this daring skipper, as 
from month to month his experiences, and we 
hope his conquests, shall be narrated by him in 
OvuTinc. British canoeists will now have an 
excellent opportunity to observe the up-to-date 
American racing canoe to which they have been 
too long a stranger. As they have at last re- 
cognized our type of racer they may possibly 
adopt it as the proper craft for canoe contests. 
Mr. Howard, who is amember of the New York 
Canoe Club, goesinto the contest authorized by 
this club. His special object is the challenge 
cup of the Royal Canoe Club. He will also 
challenge the pick of the British canoe sailors 
and will race across the Channel if no other 
course will suit his rivals. His new craft, 
American in every detail and named the Yan- 
kee, may surprise our British friends. Her 
mission is to illustrate the advancement made 
in the American canoe. The American Canoe 
Association (to which Mr. Howard belongs), 
hopes to see itself honored in the victories that 
may come to this representative of OuTiNc. 
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LENZ. 

By the time the June Ourinc is in the hands 
of the readers Lenz will have crossed the Bos- 
phorus, and only the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the blue waves of the Atlantic will 
lie between him and the home he left so long 
ago. 

COLLEGE GAMES ON COLLEGE GROUNDS. 

THE proposition to play off the possible tie be- 
tween the nines of Princeton and of Harvard on 
the Yale field is the most striking, and at the 
same time the most admirable in many a year. 
The scheme, we believe, originated at Harvard ; 
yet for the sportsmanlike approval of it the two. 
colleges deserve equal credit. Whether the plan 
is wholly practicable, however, is another ques- 
tion. This must depend entirely upon the at- 
titude maintained by the New Haven spectators, 
No matter which side Yale favors, she should 
see that in every way the strictest impartiality 
is preserved. The scheme is a very great com- 
pliment to Yale, and cannot succeed unless she 
proves in every way worthy of it. 

If, however, the students and townspeople at 
New Haven can be made to feel the importance 
of this test, there should be no difficulty on the 
score of impartiality. The proposition is evi- 
dently the first step toward satisfying the pop- 
ular demand among amateurs for college games 
on college grounds. There has been a growing 
tendency of late years to play important games 
at places where the gate receipts would be large. 
It can be put to Harvard’s credit that she has 
invariably protested against this. All the pro- 
positions to Yale and Princeton have been to 
bring as many contests as possible on the col- 
lege fields This last ———- is, we hope, 
only the beginning of a movement that will 
bring college athletics back to the college cam- 
pus, where they belong and to which every 
manly sentiment would confine them. 


THE NATURALIZATION OF ROWING. 

THE present season will, as the body of the 
Records indicates, see the introduction of sev- 
eral improvements in rowing which we have 
long advocated. Three years ago we pointed 
out that the class races were, as then con- 
ducted, a great waste of energy and opportu- 
nity. There has never been a sound reason 
why they should not become efficient schools 
for the training of university oarsmen. Many 
men who do not develop in their first efforts 
would become good oars if given the right 
chance. Especially with us, — are only just 
beginning to practice rowing popularly, every 
effort should be made to extend the field of the 
sport. But the selection and coaching of class 
crews has been left to men of little or no ex- 
perience, ‘‘ dropped” ’varsity men, substitutes, 
and the like, who, though they did the best 
they knew how, knew how to a very limited 
extent. The system of classes at our colleges 





is to blame for this. Each class lives only four 
years as an athletic organization. After it 
graduates the members are interested only in 
the university athletics. Now where rowing 
is most widely cultivated, at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there are no classes, but instead the 
student body is divided into colleges, each of 
which is represented by crews and teams in all 
branches of sport. A Brasenose man, for ex- 
ample, has, besides his interest in Oxford as a 
whole, a strong personal loyalty to his college, 
and is always willing to coach a Brasenose 
crew if need be. Such conditions would be 
possible at Yale or Harvard only if the various 
halls, Durfee and Farnham, or Holworthy and 
Hastings, etc., were to awaken interhall rivalry, 
maintain separate athletic teams and enlist the 
loyalty of their graduates. Or, the departments 
of the universities, Academic, L aw, Medicine, 
etc., might possibly organize into distinct 
and rival bodies for the cultivation of sports. 
But such rivalries could never be as natural, 
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strong and fit as those between the colleges in 
England, and will perhaps not be forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, as we have already pointed out, 
Yale has made a great step toward giving row- 
ing a strong foothold by affording the Freshmen 


the best obtainable coaching. And Harvard 
has of late instituted a series of class races to 
supplant the single race between the four class 
crews. The number and variety of contests 
this brings about cannot fail to benefit im- 
mensely ‘the sport as a sport, and bid fair 
eventually to put it on the same broad basis of 
popularity that has made the English universi- 
ties the ideal of American oarsmen. The 
natural consummation of this system of class 
races is the selection from the four class crews 
of a college crew to give the university eight 
practice in towing. This is a step which we 
have long advocated in the Records. Had 
rowing been less an exotic and more an in- 
digenous sport, we should not have had to wait 
till now to see this system adopted. 


FOOTBALL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, NEW YORK. 

March 18th. On Williamsburgh Athletic 
Club Grounds—Sylvas, nine; Empires, none. 
At Americus Park, West Hoboken—Americus; 
three ; Red Stars, one. In South Brooklyn, on 
Acorns’ Ground—West Side Shamrocks, one ; 
Acorns, four. 

March 25th. On Ashlands’ Ground, Ridge- 
wood, Long Island— Ashlands, three ; West 
Side Shamrocks, three. At Leo Park, Maspeth, 
Long Island—Red Stars, none; Sylvas, two. 
Empires defaulted to Americus, and Somer- 
villes to the Acorns. 

April1. On Ashlands’ Ground—Ashlands, 
three ; Sylvas, three. On Acorns’ Ground— 
Americus, eight; Acorns, none. At Leo Park 
—Red Stars, one ; West Side Shamrocks, none, 

April 7th. At Newark—Staten Island A. C., 


four ; Caledonians, two. 
April 8th, At Ridgewood—Ridgewood A. 
C., four; Glendale A. C., two. At Unionville 


—Unionville A. C., 
Brooklyn, two. 

April 8th. At Americus Park—Americus, 
three; Sylvas, none. Empires and Acorns 
drop out of the league. 

April 14th. At Newark the Union Athletic 
Club defeated a team from the steamship J/a- 
Jestic by a score of four to none. 

April 15th. At Leo Park—Red Stars, eight ; 
Somervilles, three. At Leo Park—Ashlands, 
none ; Americus, none. 

April 22d. At Leo Park — Americus, one ; 
Red Stars, one. 


one; Oriental A. C., of 


PACIFIC ASSOCIATION LEAGUE, SAN FRANCISCO. 

The games in this competition are being 
played on the recreation grounds of the Mid- 
winter Fair and attract much attention. The 
Tecent games have resulted as follows: 

On March 25th, the Wanderers met the Pas- 
times and won by a score of three goals to one. 

On April 1st, the Thistles defeated the Rang- 
ers five goals to one. 

On April 8th, Fort Masons scored one goal to 
the Wanderers nothing. 

On April 15th, the Rangers shut out the Pas- 
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times ina game played in a strong gale of wind, 
the score being two to nothing. 

On April 23d, the Wanderers forfeited to the 
Thistles. On the same day‘an exhibition game 
was played at Central Park, in which the Fort 
Masons scored six goals to two made by the 
Rangers. 

The standing of the clubs in this league to 
date is: histles, eleven points; Wanderers, 
eight points ; Fort Masons, six points; Rang- 
ers, five points, and the Pastimes none 

A new association has just been formed in 
Oakland, Cal., games to be played Saturday 
afternoons. This is intended to furnish sport 
for those who do not care to participate in the 
Sunday games. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO. 

On April 21st, Berlin High School went to 
Seaforth to try for the Hough cup, and were 
defeated by Seaforth Collegiate Tnatituts by 
five goals to none. 

On April 24th, in the senior championship 
series in the central district at Preston, the 
Mechanics, of Berlin, played a draw with Pres- 
ton, neither side scoring. 

In the intermediate competition at Brantford, 
on April 3oth, the score was Brantford one; 
Ayr, one. 


PAWTUCKET MAYOR’S CHARITY CUP COMPETITION. 
March 1oth. Free Wanderers, three; Y. M. 


C. A.. three. 
¥. Cc. A., 


March 17th. six; North End, 
North End, three ; 


one. 
March 24th. 

derers, three 
March 31st. 


Free Wan- 


Free Wanderers, one; Y. M.C. 


A , four. 

April 7th. Y. M.C. A., three; North End, 
one. 

April 14th. Free Wanderers, three; North 
End, none. 


RHODE ISLAND CUP COMPETITION, 
March 1oth. At Thornton—North End, two; 
British Hosiery Company, none. 











March 24th. At Thornton—Y. M. C. A.,, 
four; British Hosiery Company, none. 
* 


The great international match of the season, 
between England and Scotland, was played at 
Glasgow, April 7th, before forty-five thousand 
spectators, and resulted in a draw, each side 
scoring two goals. This was the twenty-third 
annual game, and the sixth one that has been 
drawn. Scotland has won eleven times and 
England six times. 


The final game for the American Cup was 
played at Fall River, April 21st, between the 
Fall River Olympic and the True Blues of New 
Jersey, in the presence of five thousand specta- 
tors. The Olympics won bya score of four 
goals to one. S. J. Warts. 


THE NEW RULES IN AMERICAN RUGBY. 


The work of the University Athletic Club 
committee is completed, and nothing remains 
but the formality of securing the sanction of 
the colleges. I published a preliminary draft 
of the more important changes last month. 
Since then the committee has decided not to 
change the system of scoring, as was proposed, 
and have made certain additional rules. The 
most important of these provides for a third 
official, called a linesman, who is to aid and 
supplement the umpire and referee. ‘ The 
linesman shall, under the advice of the referee, 
mark the distance gained or lost in the progress 
of the play, and upon request of the umpire 
shall give testimony upon any unnecessary 
roughness, off-side play, or holding; but he 
may not be appealed to by any player or cap- 
tain. He shall also, under direction of the 
referee, keep the time.” This is an excellent 
safeguard against roughness. The time of 
play will be reduced from forty-five to thirty- 
five minutes. This is partly to prevent the 
fatigue that would result from forty-five 
minutes of the new open, kicking game, and 
partly to reduce the time required to train for 
the contest. Another point settled is that after 
the ball has been ‘‘ in touch” it must be put in 
play either (1) by a kick, or (2) by a down from a 
point in the field of play at least five yards and 
not more than fifteen yards from the point when 
the ball went ‘‘ in touch.” In the past, when the 
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ball was put in play near the boundary line 
roughness was almost unavoidable, and the 
natural and proper line-up for play was impos- 
sible. On the whole the new rules will conduce 
distinctly to quicker, safer and more interest- 
ing football. Yet none of the changes are radical, 
for it was found that the reforms demanded by 
laymen would sacrifice the peculiar virtues of 
the game. Even that latest feature, the mo- 
mentum play, is so far retained as to allow 
three men to start before the ball is put in play. 
The exclusion of the momentum mass is thus 
the most radical and, to my mind, the least de- 
sirable reform, It is by no means certain that 
the roughness of this play was greater than 
that of many others, and there is no doubt that 
it made possible some of the finest strategy in 
the game. Joun Corsin. 


ENGLISH RUGBY. 

The British Club, of Bakersfield, Cal., played 
the Nomads, of San Francisco, for the ‘‘Charity 
Cup,” played for by clubs affiliated with the 
California Rugby Football Union The game 
took place in Central Park, San Francisco, on 
Saturday, April 7th, and was the fastest and 
most exciting match of the series. The teams 
were as follows: Nomads, blue and white, 
Dr Rotanzi, full-back ; Cameron, Harries and 
Weaver, three-quarter backs ; C. Shiels and C. 
Orr, half-backs; Molison, Heron, Carey, 
Stringer, Carey, Dr. Shiels, Griffin, McDiar- 
mid, Summerfield, forwards; Harries, cap- 
tain. Bakersfield team, white. H. Richard- 
son, full-back; Cheals (captain), Clifft and R. 
Ashford, three-quarter backs; W. Duncomb 
and H. Ashford, half-backs ; Jackson, Ashton, 
Scharff, Burmester, Jobling, Cox, Cragie, C. 
S. George, Farquharson, forwards. Cecil 
Gardner was referee, and R. H, Dalafield, of 
Harvard, and W. G. Harrison, formerly presi- 
dent of the Olympic Club, were touch judges. 
The Bakersfield captain played a splendid 
game, with great dash, coolness and nerve. 
For the Nomads, Orr, Weaver, C. Shields, 
Stringer and Keith played well. The score at 
the call of time was: Bakersfield, one goal 
from try, five points ; Nomads, two goals from 
tries and one penalty goal, thirteen points. The 
Nomads are thus the holders of the ‘‘ Charity 
Cup” for 1894. ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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Is ‘‘ HEADY ” PITCHING AT AN END? 

It is very noticeable that shut-outs and small 
scores are much less frequent this season than 
for several years. The pitchers have not yet 
gauged the new distance, and the majority of 
them are using nothing but straight, fast balls. 
As a result there are fewer strike-outs, more 
hitting, more fielding and livelier games. The 
base-running, however, suffers, for the teams 
find it much better to ‘hit the ball out” than 
to sacrifice and attempt tosteal bases. In fact, 
working for a single run has been unnecessary 
in most of the games. With the warm weather 
and a little more practice for the pitcher we may 
perhaps look for a return to something like last 
year’s conditions. Still, it is worthy of notice 
that the pitchers who are at present doing 
the best work are all speedy men, and that 


of the slow curve pitchers hardly one is suc- 
cessful. If this is to be the final result of the 
sixty foot rule, it is much to be lamented by 
all who prefer clever ps base running 
and sacrifice hitting to lively work at bat. 


THE GREAT EASTERN NINES. 


The games of the past month have not shown 
any very great changes in the work of the col- 
lege nines. Yale has a steady, evenly-balanced 
team. Carter and Trudeau are two unusuall 
good pitchers, and Greenway holds them both 
well. The infield is strong except at short-stop, 
where Quinby has not been doing satisfactory 
work. Captain Case has finally decided to t 
the position himself, and bids fair to do well. 
He is naturally a capable player and will fit 
into his new place after a little practice. The 





outfield is weakened by the loss of Case and 
Bigelow, but when the latter recovers from his 
sprained ankle Yale will have three good men 


without Case. The great weakness of the Yale 
team is at the bat. The men all hit the ball, 
but base-hits are not very plentiful and the 
games are all close. However, with Carter in 
the box, scoring against the Yale team is very 
difficult work, and right here is the strength of 
the team. 

Princeton has a good battery in Altman and 
Williams, and her outfield plays very strongly. 
The infield has been rather unsteady in some 
of the games, but now seems to be playing 
well. Princeton’s great strength, however, lies 
in her hitting, though what the nine will do 
against a very speedy man like Carter of Yale 
is somewhat doubtful. 

The Pennsylvania team is a very uncertain 
quantity. The men all seem to field well as a 
rule, and the team has six or seven unusually 
good hitters. There is a delightful dash and 
snap about the team at times, and yet there is 
present occasionally a tendency to ‘‘ let down.” 
Granting that Princeton was very fortunate in 
the game of April 25th, there is no reason why, 
with the score only 4-3, the Pennsylvania play- 
ers should have stopped playing, as they cer- 
tainly did. There was a sort of ‘‘ we can’t play 
against such luck” air about the whole team 
from the fourth inning to the end of the game. 
Such work never wins, and we do not expect 
to see any more of it from such experienced 
players. The trouble, perhaps, arises from the 
fact that Pennsylvania has won most of her 
games this year by large margins, and has not 
been forced to fight a game to the end. 

The work of the Harvard team has been far 
from satisfactory. It has lost games to Am- 
herst, Williams, Princeton and Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania game was especially dis- 
graceful. Something is radically wrong when 
any team in the country can score twenty-six 
runs against one of the leading college nines. 
Harvard has two formidable weaknesses—in 
the box and in the outfield. Wiggin is evi- 
dently seriously hampered,by the additional 
five feet, and Highlands is very erratic and un- 
reliable. The outfield is almost worthless. 
None of the candidates that have thus far 
appeared are sure in the field, and there are no 
good batters among them. We should advise 
Captain Wiggin to play there himself, and to 
endeavor to find some men on the class teams 
that can at least catch and field the ball. Taken 
altogether, the Harvard team is still an un- 
known factor in the baseball situation, but it is 
rapidly becoming a factor of less and less im- 
portance. The most hopeful sign we have 
seen lately is Harvard’s defeat of Brown, It 
seems to show that there are still possibilities. 

AT PRINCETON, 

April 25.—Princeton, 4; Pennsylvania, 3. 
—Princeton won her first game with Pennsyl- 
vania on Mackenzie’s home run with the bases 
full. The Pennsylvania players out-batted and 
out-fielded their opponents, and should have 
won the game. They were, however, inexcus- 
ably weak at the bat whenever hits meant runs, 
and had the unusually large number of twelve 
men left on bases. In addition, they weakened 
perceptibly after Princeton took the lead, and 
played without the snap and dash that charac- 





OUTING FOR JUNE. 


~ Thomas, Mackenzie. 





terized their play of the first three innings. 
Umpire Stage of the league staff gave perfect 
satisfaction. The game, on the whole, was a 
most interesting one from the standpoint of 
the spectator. 











PRINCETON, A.B. R. BH. P.O. A. EE. 
NE GB cccin cones secentenssns ° 1 5 I ° 
W. Ward, 1b I I 6 ° ° 
Mackenzie, 1.f I I 4 ° ° 
PN, Bideves c0bsece acdsee ° ° 2 ° ° 
E. Ward, s.s ° ° I 2 2 
Brooks, s.s.. ° ° I I ° 
Williams, c ° ° 4 1 ° 
Altman, p..... I I I 5 I 
Trenchard, c.f I ° I ° ° 
Gunster, 3D... ..cssce.seee c ° 2 2 2 

Totais...... 32 4 4 2% 12 5 

PENNSYLVANIA. A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A E. 
Thomas, c 4 ° I 2 ° ° 
Hollister, s.s...... 4 ° I 2 2 1 
Contrell, 2b 3 I ° 2 2 ° 
GOSCKSL, 100020000 cose Stess & I 2 7 ° ° 
BO, Dkic ccstscccenes ease ° ° 4 ° ° 
CI, Sisicc 4:60.0K:0: sesmsone 3 ° I 6 I ° 
BONWET, Pie.scscccce.. sccsicsions s Cc @ @& 6 1 
BET, FO soscsicss0sces suses 3 I a} I ° 
Blair, 1.f..... S0eeresovees oe - =. & & @ © 

Totals... 32 a 5. 6 2 

Score by Innings......... 2234567 8 
PYIMOSOB 2.55. o0.00000 seen © 0 4 0 0 OO O O—% 
Pennsylvania ore 20000 c=3 





Earned runs: Princeton 2. Left on bases: Prince- 
ton 6, Pennsylvania 12. First on balls: off Altman 6, 
off Boswell 3. Struck out : by Altman 6, by Boswell s. 
Home run: Mackenzie. Stolen bases: Goeckel 2, 
Hit by pitcher: Thomas. Um- 
pire: Stage. Time: rh. som. 

May 5.—Princeton, 12; Harvard, 5.—As 
was pretty generally expected Princeton beat 
Harvard without much trouble. The game 
was very uninteresting although close until the 
seventh inning. Princeton has a strong team, 
particularly where she was weak last year, that 
is at the bat. Her batting against Harvard 
was clean and timely. Her infield is very good, 
the new men Brooks and Ward showing up 
very well. King is avery fine player but we 
are very sorry to see him on the nine. In the 
first place he is not eligible under the rules 
adopted at Yale, Pennsylvania and Harvard. 
Then again King is a man who is not a credit 
to amateur sport. His exhortation to the crowd 
at this game to try and rattle the Harvard men 
by yelling at their errors, because ‘* they do it 
at other places,” was very characteristic of the 
man. It is unfortunate that such a man should 
be such a very good ball player. 

Harvard was very weak in the box and in the 
outfield. Highlands is very unreliable and 
Wiggin is not an effective pitcher at sixty feet. 
In the outfield both Corbett and McCarthy gave 
wretched exhibitions. Paine was but little bet- 
ter. The infield is fairly lively but lacks ex- 
perience. Stevenson was particularly unreli- 
able. Scannel, a Freshman, caught a very fine 
game. Although nervous and a little inclined 
to ‘‘ grand stand playing ” he nevertheless did 
very well indeed. With Cook at third base and 
anew pitcher Harvard may still surprise people, 
but it looks rather doubtful. 












PRINCETON, A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 

i 4 ° I I 2 I 

5 I I 2 6 ° 

Wa#»d, 1b......ccecccccccccees 5 I 2 15 ° 2 
ae Oe perro cree 5 2 I I ° 2 
DTNB, Biles s0506aice.cce0ee 3 3 2 4 ° ° 
Trenchard, c.f. 3 I I I I e 
Altman, p.. 5 2 2 ° 4 I 
Williams, c 5 2 2 2 I re) 
Gunster 3b 4 ° 2 I 4 I 
Totals...... 39 12 1 27 8 97 









HARVARD. A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Whittemore, 2b... .......... 5 I 2 é 4 ° 
TI, B.Giscncteveccceseses 4 2 I ° I I 
peor 4 1 2 9 I ° 
PE Ein ccckeeweaeienes 3 ° ° 3 ° ° 
Stevenson, 3D............0008 3 ° ° ° I 2 
CE Er Ra ack cw seicaiidinwie< 4 ° ° I I I 
Scannell, C..... ..cccsccesess 4 ° I 5 I ° 
PRSCRTUNT, Coho ccc ccccccessens 4 ° ° 1 ° ° 
We EMER, Wa 0 0.056000 0 00000660: I ° ° I 3 ° 
Highlands, p.... ..... 3 I I ° 2 I 

Tetals..0..0. 35 5 7 24 4 5 

Score by Innings........ 023648569 8% 
PrimesteR. ...0.0.s<cecscescees o23%r1080871 —I2 
PERE VOTG ciccass secicesecnss I0000 300 I—5§ 


Earned runs: Princeton 5, Harvard 2. Two-base 
hit: Altman. Three base hits: Altman, Ward, Dickin- 
son. Home runs: Mackenzie, Williams, Highlands, 
Stolen base: Gunster. Sacrifice hits: Stevenson, Tren- 
chard. First base on balls: by Highlands 2, by Alt- 
man 1. First base on errors: Princeton 3, Harvard 
2. Struck out: Ward 2, Brooks, Gunster, McCarthy. 
Passed balls: Williams 2. Wild pitch: Altman. Hit by 
pitched ball: King, Payne. Time: 2h. Umpire : Stage. 


AT PHILADELPHIA, 


May 7.—Pennsylvania, 26; Harvard, 7. 
—A wretched exhibition of ball playing was all 
that rewarded the five thousand people that 
witnessed the Harvard-Pennsylvania game. 
Harvard again showed herself lamentably weak 
in the box. Pennsylvania did apparently good 
work but of course the game is no criterion. 
The crowd showed a delightful spirit of cour- 
tesy that we hope will always be seen on the 
Philadelphia field. But then no crowd would 
have been hard hearted to the Cambridge team 
under the circumstances. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A.B. 
Co epee ees 
PIGMENT, BiB scccsevesss . 
Goeckel, rb. ee eee 
aS re 
Contrell, 2b.....00...2.... : 
COI, Disa nds cccsssccceeces 7 
SS ere 6 
BROT, Biss <cscccvesones 6 
Schoenhut, 1.f.. ......0.c0000 6 
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Totals ....... 53 


HARVARD. A.B. 
Whittemore, 2b ............. 4 
WIMKIOW, BB... cerccceccccss 3 
eer ere 4 
PND, Rolsncc.0610000se0ess a 5 

Stevenson, 3b 5 

COPnett, C.£, 2... crccccccccses 5 

wee 3 

5 
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2 
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Scannell, c 
Hayes, r.f..... ee 
Blighlands, p.....ccccccccoses 
i er eenees 
AMEB, Poo ccccccccccccesccces 
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Totals...... 36 
Score by Innings........ 


Pennsylvania........... .. 
peer 


Earned runs: Pennsylvania 12, Harvard 2. Two 
base hits: Reese 2, Coogan, Blakley, Schoenhut. Three 
base hits: Contrell, Dickinson, Wiggin 2 Homeruns: 
Thomas, Contrell, Schoenhut, Scannell. Stolen bases: 
Thomas 2, Goeckel 2, Reese 2, Coogan, Corbett. Sacri- 
fice hits; Whittemore, Dickinson. Passed balls: Scan- 
nell. Wild pitches: Boswell 2. Hit by pitched ball: 
Thomas, Reese, Highlands. First base on balls: 
Thomas 2, Hollister, Goeckel, Contiell, Winslow 2, 
Scannell 2, Wiggin. First base on errors: Pennsyl- 
vania 5, Harvard2. Struck out: Thomas 2, Hollister, 
Reese, Contrell, Coogan, Schoenhut, Winslow 2, Cor- 
bett. Umpire: Hurst. Time: 2h. 45m. 
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AT AMHERST, MASS. 

May 9.—Amherst, 11, Williams, 1.—Am- 
herst clearly outplayed Williams in the first 
game for the New England Inter-Collegiate 
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championship. From the previous record of 
the two colleges we were led to expect a much 
closer game with the odds slightly in favor of 
Williams. We are rather inclined to think that 
if Lewis had pitched for Williams he would 
have held Amherst down better than Clarke 
and Lynch. There may be some reason why he 
was not putin, but as far as we can see he is the 
best man Williams has in the box. Gregory 
did very good work for Amherst as the score 
shows. Cheney also showed himself a valuable 
man for Amherst. His batting and fielding are 
of avery high order. From the present out- 
look Amherst’s chances are much better than 
those of her two competitors. 








AMHERST. A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
A ee 5 I 4 4 0 ° 
Oe 5 ° ° 3 I ° 
StOMINS, sD.... ...cccccse-ces 5 2 I I 3 I 
NES re 5 2 2 I ° ° 
DERE, Dio ccsesesdseeces.ccces 4 I 2 % ° ° 
Landis, s.s 5 2 2 ° I 2 
Colby, 1. f 4 2 I I ar) 
Sullivan, c 5 ° ° 3 4 I 
GEOGOTT, Docccvccesccssecccee 5 I 2 ° 6 o 
Totals. .... 43 %% 4 «27 «15 4 
WILLIAMS. A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A E 
ME BM ccaccns scmiwusesnngns 5 ° 2 3 I ° 
Anderson, 3b.. 2 ° I 3 3 I 
Droper, c.... 4 ° I 4 1 I 
BOR, BE aseece. 00 ct ° ° 2 ° ° 
EO I Serer e © ©2 SB S «© 
eS er e * £ £ & @ 
8 aaa Ee ° ° ° ° ° 
ee ee 4 © ® I 3 2 
TB, Bivc.c0ss 00 05000 2 I I ° 3 ° 
AMM Bis6ssnasanaosbeense cee 2 ° ° ° I ° 
Totals...... 35 I 6 ap we «6 
Score by Innings..... t¢*#aeae5 626 
Amherst °o30%343000 1 
Williams... cooeootreo0°0 1— 





Earned runs: Amherst 7, Williams 1. Three-base 
hits: Trask, J. Lynch. Stolen bases: Stearns, Smith, 
Landis, Ide, Anderson, T. Lynch 2, Dewey. Base 
on balls: by Gregory 3; by_Lynchr. Hit by pitched 
ball: Colby. Passed ball: Droper. Struck out: by 
Gregory 5, by Lynch and Clarke 3. 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 

May 10.—Harvard, 7; Brown, 4.— This 
game is worthy of mention because of its testi- 
mony as to the strength of the Harvard nine. 
After playing two good games against Yale 
everybody thought that Brown would find little 
difficulty in defeating the weak Cambridge 
team. But the Harvard men had evidently 
learned something at Princeton and Philadel- 
phia, and put up a game that marks them as still 
in the race. Highlands pitched a good game, 
having fifteen strike-outs to his credit and al- 
lowing Brown but four hits. The umpiring 
was wretched. Each side had its own umpire, 
and the close decisions were more or less biased. 
It is not too strong to say that three of 
Browns’ four runs were given them by their 
own umpire. Cook played a good game at third 
base, and it is evident that his reappearance 
will greatly strengthen the team. 








HARVARD. A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E. 
Whittemore, 2b........-..++. 3 o ° o 3 © 
Winslow, s.s....... 5 I ° ° 2 ° 
Dickinson, 1D ....cccceveree: 3 ° I 9 ° I 
GOs Sv nin0605.000.c05e0ecsne 3 1 I 2 2 I 
DD Bibi a ene neeasaccsecsus 4 I re} ° °o 1 
Manley, r.f. 2 I I Cre) 1 
Corbett, c.f 4 2 I I ° 2 
O'Malley, c 3 ° o 15 ° 3 
Highlands, p.........cccccces 4 I 2 ° 2 ° 

Totals...... 31 ; &£ =e 4 ® 









B.H. P.O. A. 
BROMOVOR, BB icccs acccesreses 5 3 
TORO, Tileseres cvcsscesseecs 
MEOSTO Bi Biiccrecvasscecsasonce 
Bustard, 1b........ 
Lawney, 3D........+. 
SOS Serre 
George, c.f 
Lang, c 
WHI, Done cccseccsces 


on 


BROWN. A.B. R. 
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Totals...» 36 4 
Score by Innings......... I 2 
FIATVATA cc ccccccces ssosee a 3 
POWER occ cbievesescsnsesccucs ° Io oO 
Earned runs: Harvard 2 2. Home run: Corbett. 
Sacrifice hits: Manley, Whittemore, Lang. Stolen bases: 
Dic kinson, Paine, Steere, Lawney. Base on balls: by 
White 4. Hit by pitched ball: ‘by W hite 1. Passed 
ball: O'Malley.” Wild pitches: by Highlands 2, by 
White r. Struck out: by Highlands 15, by White 7. 
Double play: Lawney, Donovan, Bustard. 
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IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Though the game is only fairly on in the 
Middle West it looks as if Michigan is again at 
the head of the column. However, Michigan 
is, as I said in my April notes, weaker in every 
way, excepting in the box, than she has been 
for the past four years, If they are not taken 
into camp several times before the season ends 
it will be asurprise. Hollister and Krogman 
give the team great strength in the box, but 
the weakness behind the bat which I mentioned 
in April is a sad reality. Had it not been for 
Smeltzer, who came to the rescue although he 
had withdrawn from the game, I fear Michigan 
would not have made so good a showing on 
the Spring vacation trip. Another weakness 
is at short, Pepples being very inefficient in his 
fielding and worse in his batting. Deane at 
third, Wentworth in left, and Captain Shields 
in center field are all doing good work, Cap- 
tain Shields handles the team in the very best 
manner, which counts for much with Michigan, 
this Spring especially. 

On the Spring vacation trip eight games 
were played, Michigan winning six of them, 
losing one game, with one still in dispute. 
April 14th Ohio Wesleyan was an easy victim ; 
score, 18 to 4. Krogman pitched. April 16th 
Dennison gave Michigan a close call, but the 
latter's heavy batting won the game; score, 
8 to 6. Hollister held Dennison to 4 hits. 
April 17th Kenyon College was easily bested 11 
to 5, though Michigan was badly off in fielding. 
Krogman pitched. April 19th Michigan was 
defeated by Center College (Kentucky), 12 to 8. 
Bently started in to pitch, but Center College 
knocked him out of the box in the first inning. 
Hollister finished the game. April 2oth Illinois 
went down before the Michigan people ; score, 
8to12. Up to the seventh inning the game 
was brilliant. and though played in the rain, 
both Krogman and Fredrickson pitched great 
ball. At the end of the first half of the seventh 
the score stood 2 tor in favor of Illinois. From 
this point the game was a fusillade. Michigan 
fell on Fredrickson for five singles; and as- 
sisted by an error, two bases on balls and a man 
hit by pitched ball, scored six runs. Illinois 
obtained the lead again in the eighth by hitting 
Krogman and receiving bases on balls, scoring 
thereby six runs also. Michigan repeated their 
work in the next inning, but Illinois was unable 
to follow suit. April 21st, Michigan 7, North- 
western 1. Hollister held Northwestern to one 
hit, which was secured by Kedzie. The game 
with Wisconsin, April 23d, is still in Giaguts and 
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both teams claim a victory. 


Michigan says 
there was an agreement to play but seven 


innings, so that they could make their 
train. At the end of the seventh inning Mich- 
igan was in the lead, but the Wisconsin people 
refused to give up the guarantee unless they 
completed the game. Michigan then gave 
Wisconsin their half inning, whereupon they 
developed a strong batting streak and neve 
three runs. Michigan had to make their train 
and consequently did not take their half of the 
inning. The score at the end of the seventh 
was: Michigan, 9; Wisconsin, 8; but Wiscon- 
sin claims it by a score of 11 to 9, which it was 
when Michigan left the game. 

In our previous comments on Illinois we said 
that, as the men are inexperienced, and likely 
to go to pieces at critical points, the nine would 
need a good field captain. The correctness of 
the statement has been demonstrated in almost 
every game thus far. Captain Fredrickson 
seems not to have found his last year’s form, 
and has been hit pretty freely in all the games 
he has pitched. Haskell’s work at short in 
the opening game was distressingly weak, 
but he seems to have found his last year’s 
game. Cooper at first has also made consider- 
able improvement in his play. Hills on second 
and Roysden, Baum and Frees in the field are 
doing brilliant work, while Lowes at third is 


‘constantly improving. Thompson, captain of 


the second team, is developing into a strong 
back-stop and deserves to be tried on the ’Var- 
sity, but it is doubtful if he is given an oppor- 
tunity this year, for Fredrickson is doing good 
work in the position, Hotchkiss has shown up 
better than any of the new pitchers, and ina 
game with a minor amateur nine, at Sullivan, 
made a record of twenty strike-outs. April 
25th, Illinois defeated Purdue 9 to5 in a terribly 
ragged game. 

Just where Chicago is going to stand in base- 
ball this Spring is pretty much of a question. 
Judging from the number of men tried in the 
practice games, Stagg must have an abundance 
of material. Still, the playing has been far 
from satisfactory, at all times erratic, and, 
in fact, only since Nichols was elected cap- 
tain has there been anything like team work. 
According to the reports which have reached 
me, it seems there has been more or less friction 
in the nine on account of certain actions of the 
athletic faculty. Brown has pitched most of 
the practice games, and though he has done 
excellent work in some of them, he appears 
to be uncertain. In one game with Rush Med- 
ics, Chicago won, Brown pitching a very clever 
game. A week later the same team knocked 
him out of the box in the third inning, after 
having scored fourteen runs in the three inn- 
ings. Captain Nichols has done most of the 
catching, but has concluded to go into the box, 
and will more than likely do the pitching here- 
after. Pike has taken his place back of the bat. 
Atkinson and Abells at second and first have 
both been doing excellent work, but Webster 
and Grant at short and third are not playing 
their game. Herring and McGillvary are doing 
good work in the out-field. 

Captain Kedzie appears to be getting some 
pretty good ball-playing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and if he could tame Griffith’s wildness 
his nine could satisfactorily meet any college 
aggregation in the Middle West. Kedzie has 











got together the best team Northwestern has 
had for a long time. Though defeated by 
Michigan, Griffith held the Michigan people to 
five hits. Northwestern defeated Lake Forest 
8 to 1, Griffith being hit safely for but four hits, 
and was well supported. 

After Wisconsin’s batting finish in the much 
disputed game with Michigan, and the form 
they showed in minor games, the Badgers 
were generally rated on an equality with 
Michigan; but the trip they took the first week 
in May was disastrous, and did much to show 
that they could not duplicate the victory they 

claim over Michigan. The team was made 
up as follows: Catcher, Gould; pitchers, Dil- 
lon and Karal; first base, Williams; second 


base, Arms; third base, Schultz; short stop, 
Kummell ; left field, Fowle; center field, Ly- 


man ; right field, Wynne. On May 4th, Wis- 
consin defeated Lake Forest 16 to 6. The 
following day they were defeated 14 to 5 by 
Chicago University. On May 7th, Illinois, by 
hitting Dillon for a home run, two triples, 
one double, and nine singles, defeated Wiscon- 
sin 19 to6. Wisconsin also batted strong, but 
was unable to bunch hits on Fredrickson. 

Considerable criticism has been aroused by 
Wisconsin’s use of Schultz in the games this 
season. Ido not wish to condemn any one 
unjustly, and consequently will state facts and 
let the reader pass judgment. Schultz has 
played on the team some years, and is gener- 
ally supposed to have graduated last spring, 
though it is said that he has attended college 
this year, or at least that he entered. It is 
known that he is now attending Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, and has played third base on 
the ‘‘ Rush Medic” nine all spring. He played, 
however, with Wisconsin against Michigan, 
and, I am reliably informed, would have played 
against Chicago University had not Capt. 
Nichols put a quietus on this by refusing to pay 
the guarantee if he was putin the game. He 
was played in the game with Illinois over the 
objections of Capt. Fredrickson. 

The University of Indiana is showing a 
game this spring that will surely make it 
worthy of consideration, though up to date the 
team has not met any of the stronger college 
teams, and there may be some question as to 
the eligibility of certain members of the nine. 
Indiana opened the season by defeating Butler 
14 to 3, and has been the only college nine in 
the Middle West to meet a National League 
team. Indiana met Louisville, and though de- 
feated in two games, made a splendid showing. 
The score of the first game was 11 to 5, but 
Indiana secured nine hits off Witrock, two 
home runs and three doubles being among the 
number. The second game resulted 1o to 1, 
Kilroy holding the collegians down to three 
hits. Indiana did nice work in the field in 
this game, and ‘‘ doubled up” the professionals 
three times. Harry F. KenDALt. 


IN THE SOUTH. 

The early opening of the season in the South 
and the overwhelming importance of the final 
June examinations, make it natural for the 
baseball season to reach its climax ‘early in 
May. 

On the 21st of April the University of Vir- 
ginia defeated the Wake Forest College team 
of North Carolina 5-2, at Lynchburg, in an 
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exciting ten-inning game. The battery work 
of both teams was superb, especially the pitch- 
ing of Nelson, the young Virginian, who made 
such a poor record in the first Yale game. 

In the Georgetown-Virginia game at Char- 
lottesville, April 28th, neither side scored for 
eight innings, though all the while there was 
sharp hitting. A man would be on third, 
a hot ball would leave the bat, but after a 
moment’s suspense a brilliant play would 
cut off the score. In the ninth inning Vir- 
ginia scored three runs, and Georgetown two. 
The best work for Georgetown was the field- 
ing of Captain Mahoney, the base running 
of Sullivan, the work of Dowd in center and 
the uniformly steady pitching of Carmody. 
For Virginia, Nelson’s work as pitcher reached 
the top notch among amateurs. Only four hits 
were made off him and he was facing one of 
the strongest batting nines among American 
colleges. There were no earned runs, and he 
saved a possible score five times by striking 
out the third man. MHarper’s work in center- 
field was of the circus variety, catching long low 
liners and cutting men off at home plate. 
Smith, the great first baseman of the Vir- 
ginians, led the batting as usual. and it seems 
impossible for him to make an error. Parker, 
the second baseman, accepted seven chances 
out of seven. 

On May 4th at Lynchburg, the two strongest 
college nines in the South met to do battle for 
the championship, the University of Virginia 
and University of North Carolina. The day 
was perfect. In the first inning North Caro- 
lina made three runs, winning the game ; for 
during the remaining eight innings only three 
runs were made, two by Virginia and one by 
North Carolina, making the final result 4-2 in 
favor of North Carolina. For Virginia, Nelson 
pitched so steady a game that it is evident his 
work in the Georgetown and Wake Forest 
games was his true form. Several times with 
only one man out and a man on third he struck 
out the other two. Harper, in center, made 
more of his beautiful running catches. For 
North Carolina the pitching of Stephens is 
always easily among the best work done by 
American college pitchers. He is only nine- 
teen years old, but already has a record only 
surpassed by Carter of Yale among this year’s 
pitchers. obertson, the Carolina captain, 
carried off the fielding honors. Lanier in bat- 
ting has not yet fallen below 500 per cent. in 
any game he has played, including the Yale, 
Lehigh and Virginia games. 

On the following day, May sth, on the Uni- 
versity of Virginia grounds, these two teams 
met again in the second of the series of games, 
Vi irginia took ample revenge for the previous 
day’s aefeat, winning 10-2. In _ the second 
inning Virginia made six runs, including a 
home run by Watts. In the sixth inning, 
Stephens, for North Carolina, knocked the ball 
over the fence and trotted home. Although 
Nelson had pitched the day before he again 
occupied the box. Only four hits were secured 
from him and two of these mere scratches. 
Lanier, who pitched for the Carolinas, was 
found for thirteen hits. Virginia had only one 


error in the game, North Carolina five. 

The contests between the colleges farther 
South have shown improved playing over those 
of 1893. 


Vanderbilt has developed a strong 








nine, while the University of the South at 
Sewanee and also Alabama, are playing better 
ball. Vanderbilt is under the captaincy of 
Fletcher, whose batting and catching is of the 
first rank. Guild, Princeton’s hard-hitting 
second baseman, is occupying that position on 
the Vanderbilt nine, while in Hunt and Fall the 
team has two highly respectable box men. 
Ford Taylor at short, is the safest hitter and 
neatest fielder on the nine. On April 13th 
Vanderbilt was defeated by the University of 
Tennessee in its first inter-collegiate game, 
4-3. On the following Vanderbilt won 
from the same team, 6-5. Fall pitched both 
games and allowed but six hits in each con- 
test. The result of Vanderbilt’s next two 
games was also a break-even. Alabama lost 
the first, 12-1, on April 20th, securing but one 
hit off Fall, and took the second, 10-9, on the 
21st, owing to Vanderbilt’s ragged fielding and 
the weakening of Fall in the second game on 
successive days, On April 27th Vanderbilt 
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defeated Cumberland University at Nashville, 
24-4. A marked improvement in team work 
was noticed, the batting was heavy and Fall’s 
work was fine, allowing only two hits. 

The University of the South defeated Cum- 
berland University April 28th, 12-0, the only 
game so far played. On May 11th and re2th 
this team meets its old rival Vanderbilt, at 
Nashville, and whether the playing is good or 
not, the interest will be intense. 

On May 8th Lafavette, of Penn., played the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
N. C., and won by the scratch, 1-0. It was 
one of the cleanest, hardest battles seen in 
North Carolina. As the pitchers in the South 
have all adopted the sixty-feet distance, it 
shows superb fielding. 

Among the preparatory schools, St. Albans 
has found few rivals, Sennen the Alleghany 
team of Roanoke, 27-3, Emory and Henry 
College, 17-2, and aN de out the crack Chris- 
tiansburg nine, 18-0. Lovick Pierce MILEs, 
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VALKYRIE SAILS AWAY. 
The Valkyrie rigged as a yawl and looking 


quite snug and seaworthy sailed for Glasgow . 


on May 3d. Thereshe willship her racing spars 
and canvas and fit out as quickly as possible for 
what promises to be a brisk and busy season. 
‘There is no doubt that Lord Dunraven's cutter 
is better equipped for boisterous weather than 
she was on her trip hither. With her mizzen set 
there can be no dangerous falling off into the 
trough of the sea in the interval between taking 
in the mainsail and setting the storm trysail, 
such as I am told happened to her in Mid- 
Atlantic on her western passage. 

The Arztannza experienced similar trouble 
in the chops of the Channel while on her pas- 
sage to the Mediterranean, and so did the Queen 
Maé on her voyage hither last summer. The 
modern racing craft will not lie to in heavy 
weather without the aid of either a mizzen or a 
sea-anchor, and this should not be lost sight of 
when sending them across the stormy Atlantic. 

The new mast which was stepped is a fine 
stick of ~—- pine, and being longer than her 
old mast will allow the setting of more canvas 
than the yacht carried last year. The cruising 
main boom had a piece cut off it to allow it to 
swing clear of the mizzen. The boom rested on 
a crutch and the loose footed mainsail will only 
be hauled out to it when the wind is abaft the 
beam. The long tiller with which she was 
steered during her races was unshipped and a 
wheel substituted, but only for the passage 
across. In addition to her own two boats she 
carried two dories such as you see on the decks 
of American fishing schooners. 


s 
Captain McGavin of Gourock was engaged to 


navigate the yacht to the Clyde, and to avoid 
icebergs he said he would take a southerly 
course. Captain Cranfield was in command. 

_ The Valkyrze was towed out from the Erie 
Basin to Sandy Hook lightship by the White 
Star steam-tug Pulver. Mr. H. Maitland 
Kersey of the New York Yacht Club, and his 


friend Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie saw the last of 
the cutter, which as she was towed seaward 





was saluted by the dipping of flags, the screech- 
ings of whistles and the blowing of foghorns. 

Yachtsmen will always entertain the warmest 
recollections of the Va/kyrze and the plucky 
nobleman who owns her, the season of 1893 
having been indeed memorable in the annals of 
international yacht racing. 


A RACE ARRANGED. 
Friends of Mr. Bennett in the New York 
Yacht Club claim to have reliable information 
that he will engage the Herreshoffs to build 
a yacht to compete with the Arztannza, and 
that the two craft will meet at Nice and 
Cannes next Spring. Mr. Bennett's return to 
the sport of yacht racing will be a cause of 
hearty rejoicing. His boat is to be about the 
same size as the Vzgz/ant, and her hull, it is 
said, will be constructed entirely of Tobin 
bronze, so that there may be no corrosion as in 
the case of the Va/kyrze’s conqueror. The 
name of the yacht, it is rumored, will be 
Prunelle—not a significant or happy appel- 
lation for a racing yacht in my judgment, and 

I cannot believe that the gossips have it right. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE VIGILANT, 

When Mr. Bennett finally decided not to buy 
the Vzgzlant the syndicate that owned her 
announced that she had been bought by Mr. 
George J. Gould and his brother, Howard 
Gould. The price said to have been. paid was 
$25,000—an absurdly low figure for such a 
splendid vessel and barely one-quarter of her 
original cost. 

Mr. George J. Gould is a dev oted yachtsman, 
and has been a member of the New York 
Yacht Club since October, 1881. He used to 
own the fast sloop Fazzta, designed by Philip 
Elsworth, and he raced her with a good deal of 
persistence and success for a couple of seasons. 
Then he bought the schooner AHi/degarde, 
which was built for the Prince of Wales in 1874 
by Camper & Nicholson, of Gosport, and once 
upon a time was considered fast. Of course 
she could not pretend to compete with the 











modern American two-stickers, and Mr. Gould 
only used her for cruising—a purpose for 
which she is eminently adapted, being an easy 
and comfortable craft in all weathers. Mr. 
George Gould is a good sailor and a popular 
member of the New York Yacht Club. 

Mr. Howard Gould is only twenty-three 
years old, and he has been a member of the 
New York Yacht Club since October, 1893. 
His yachting experience has been confined to 
an occasional cruise in his brother’s schooner, 
It is said however that he is passionately fond 
of the sea and that he will spend all his spare 
time on the Vzgz/ant this season. 

Captain Henry C. Haff, who is admittedly the 
crack American racing skipper, has been en- 
gaged by the Messrs. Gould to sail the Vigz/ant 
in all her contests abroad. He has hel some 
experience of value in the art of defending the 
America’s Cup, having had charge of the J7ay- 
flower when she beat the Ga/atea in 1886 and of 
the Volunteer when she vanquished the 7hzst/e 
in 1887. Heisathorough master of his craft, 
and the British skippers will indeed find him a 
hard nut to crack. He hails from Islip, Long 
Island. His father was drowned at sea when 
the captain was an infant. He has been yacht- 
ing since 1857. He will not sail across the 
ocean in the /’zgz/ant¢, but as soon as the yacht 
is ready for seahe will start for the other side 
in Mr. George J. Gould’s steam yacht, Atalanta, 
which will go into commission this season for 
the first time in many years. 

When Mr. Jay Gould died, Mr. George J. 
Gould became the owner of this magnificent 
steam yacht, built in 1883. This handsome, 
large and very fast pleasure craft has been laid 
up in the Erie Basin for several seasons, but as 
I write, her old sailing master, Captain Shack- 
ford, is engaged in fitting her out. 

Captain Haff will pick up as much informa- 
tion as possible about the racing conditions on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and when the 
Vigilant arrives at Southampton he will 
superintend her fitting out in her racing rig. 
She, too, like the Valkyrze, will cross under a 
yawl rig, and will be navigated by Capt. Le- 
ander C. Jeffrey, an old deep-water sailor as 
well as racing yachtsman. Jeffrey will act as 
mate of the yacht while she is abroad. He has 
sailed with Captain Haff in the capacity of 
mate on the Fanny, the Mayflower and the 
Volunteer, and the two old salts thoroughly 
understand each other. They thoroughly un- 
derstand a boat, too, and may be relied upon to 
get all possible speed out of the Vzgilant. 
Jeffrey was in charge of the schooner yacht 
Columbia, owned by Mr. J. T. Perkins, who 
kindly gave the nt leave of absence for the 
summer. The Co/umdéza is another successful 
cup defender. She beat Mr. James Ashbury’s 
yacht Lzvonza, in two races for the America’s 
Cup in |1871, the British boat not having a 
ghost of a chance from start to finish. 

The Vzgzlant, which was hauled out at Port 
Jefferson all the winter, was launched on May 
11th and towed to the Erie Basin where she 
was fitted out for her ocean trip. Nat. G. 
Herreshoff, who designed her, superintended 
her repairs and she was put in first-class condi- 
tion to cope with an Atlantic gale. 

Her racing mast was not taken out but she 
was given a stump topmast, a shorter bowsprit 
and a boom only 60 feet long and a gaff of 42 
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feet. The jiggermast is a short but sturdy 
stick and the mizzen is a jibheaded sail. The 
dimensions of the rig she will race in are as 
follows: Main boom to fore side of mast, 99.37 
feet ; length of gaff. 54.76 feet ; length of mast- 
deck to hounds, 69.08 feet ; length of topmast, 
56.88 feet; length of spinnaker-boom, 76 62 
feet; main boom to end of bowsprit, 175.27 
feet. The Vzgz/an?’s length on the load water 
line is 86.19 feet, and her sailing length, accord- 
ing to the New York Yacht Club rule, is 96.78 
feet. Her sailarea, by the rule of the same club, 
is 11,272 square feet, but by the English Yacht 
Racing Association rule is 11,578 square feet. 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING. 

Among the prizes for which the Vzgi/ant¢ will 
compete in British waters is the valuable gold 
challenge cup offered for international competi- 
tion by the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. This is 
the trophy for which, it will be remembered, 
Navahoe unsuccessfully raced Brztannza last 
year. Three races were sailed and each time 
the American yacht was beaten. 

The V’zgzlant it is hoped will make a better 
record than did Mr. Carroll’s craft. If the 
strict terms under which this gold cup is offered 
are adhered to, the Vzgz/an¢ will not be per- 
mitted to compete, for a challenge ought to 
have been sent to the club last December. But 
it is quite likely that the club will waive this 
point in the interest of international racing. It 
will be remembered that the New York Yacht 
Club has never declined to waive the usual 
notice when requested by a challenger for the 
America’s Cup. 

The Arztannia may be asked to defend this 
cup again and her owner is too plucky to refuse, 
but if the services of that smart and able cutter 
should, owing to unforeseen circumstances, not 
be available, then Mr. A. D. Clarke’s cutter 
Satanzta which has been greatly improved this 
season will take up Vzgz/ant's gage of battle. 
The 2ritannza, by the way, has begun the sea- 
son well. When she sailed into the Solent on 
her return from the Mediterranean she was fly- 
ing seven winning flags. 

The Messrs. Gould may also decide to take 
up the challenge of Mr. Tankerville Chamber- 
layne, M. P., who seems quite anxious to race 
the old Arrow against an American yacht. 
The Arrow beat the schooner America on 

uly 22, 1852, when she was owned by Lord 

laquiere, and was sailed by an English crew. 
The race was for a Queen’s Cup, and the course 
was round the Isle of Wight. This cup Mr. 
Chamberlayne will put up for international 
competition, but he insists that the English 
boats that may race shall be limited to those 
built in Southampton, thus barring out Va/ky- 
rie and Brztannia, whose keels were laid on 
the Clyde. Another condition is that the Eng- 
lish yachts must be manned by Britishersand the 
American craft by natives of the United States. 

The first proposition is easy, as British yachts 
as a general thing carry English crews; but 
American pleasure craft are almost exclu- 
sively manned by Scandinavians, though it is a 
fact that they are usually skippered and officer- 
ed by Americans 

Now that the Yacht Racing Association has 
removed all restrictions as to the use of center- 
boards, Mr. Chamberlayne has not ventured to 
revive the old condition which he insisted upon 





when he challenged the 
against the Arrow in 1885 hat he proposed 
was that the centerboard of the Maxaen wer 
should be lowered to a depth equal to the ex- 
treme draught of the Avrow and secured in 
that position whether running, reaching or 


—— wer to race 


beating. It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that Gen. Payne would not consent to such 
terms. 


The opportunities for other races for the Vzg- 
iZant will be many, as the principal events “Of 
the season will be open to the American boat 
just as they were to the Vavahoe. 

If the programme is carried out as arranged, 
the season's sport will be highly interesting in 
British waters, and Vzgz/ant¢ will not only have 
another opportunity of racing against her old 
rival, Valkyrze, but will also have to meet 
Britannia and Satanzta, both of which are 
better*and faster boats in heavy weather than 
Lord Dunraven’s smart cutter. It will be re- 
called that the Va/hyrze was designed for the 
special purpose of capturing the America’s 
Cup, and for that reason Mr. Watson took into 
consideration the weather that was likely to 
prevail in New York waters inthe autumn. He 
designed the Arztannza for the all-round work 
of a season in the North Sea and the English 
Channel, and when the breeze piped high and 
the sea grew spiteful the Brztannza used to 
beat the Valkyrie. he Vigzlant was de- 
signed and built for the special object of de- 
fending the America’s Cup in conditions of sea 
and wind which could be pretty accurately 
counted upon from past experience. The ques- 
tion that naturally arises is, how will she com- 
pare with the Arztannza in a hard beatin a 
smoky sou’wester in the Channel? If British 
yachtsmen have an oportunity of seeing the two 
yachts mentioned under such circumstances 
they are indeed to be envied. I am acquainted 
with several New York and Boston men who 
will cross the ocean if there is any chance of 
racing such as I have indicated 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett has added a purse 
of 500 sovereigns to another purse of an equal 
amount to be sailed for in the Mediterranean 
next Spring. This magnificent prize should 
tempt many yacht owners to fit out their craft 
early and make up their minds for a visit to the 
Riviera, where spectacular effects of magnifi- 
cence in theshape of yacht parades and reviews 
will be added to sporting events for steam as 
well as sailing yachts, the gucrdons being gold 
coin and costly cups. 

If Nat. G. Herreshoff accepts the proposition 
made him by the Messrs. Gould, he will spend 
the summer and autumn in England, and sail 
on the Vzgz/an¢ in every race. His services 
during the last cup contest were invaluable, 
the way he handled the boat being quite ad- 
mirable, with one exception. On the last day 
he sailed her with a reefed mainsail and failed 
to set a jib of proportionate size. This error of 
judgment not only nearly lost him the race, but 
gave our British visitors a wrong impression of 
the yacht’s capabilities in a blow. Mr. Herres- 
hoff will not be likely to repeat this error, 

He had designed a fine keel craft for his own 
use about 45 feet long over all, 33 feet on the 
load water line, with 7 feet beam and 9g feet 
draught. She was christened A/erzon, and 
Mr. Herreshoff had planned to do a good deal 
of cruising in her this season, and perhaps an 
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occasional race. 


If he goes to England the fin- 
keel, it is said, will be offered for sale. 


Sailmaker Wilson, who has made a suit of 
racing sails for the Vigilant, will goto England 
so as to be prepared for any emergency that 

may arise, such as a torn mainsail or a spin- 
naker blown to tatters. Messrs Gould have 
determined not to put reliance in British sail- 
makers, as they believe implicitly in home 
talent. 

THE FIN-KEEL ‘‘ DACOTAH.” 

The fin-keel Dacotah, built by the Herreshoffs 
for Henry Allan, of Glasgow, was shipped to 
that port on the steamer Vorwegzan. She has 
already had a trial trip, and I hear excellent 
reports about her. She is intended for racing 
in the to-rater class, and English designers 
have turned out several new boats to try to 
beat her. The Wenonah was so successful 
that they are just a little afraid of another boat 
from the same designer’s board. 

The Dacotah is a wooden racing machine 
about 50 feet long, 36 feet on the loadwater 
line, with an extreme beam of g feet 6 inches. 
Her Tobin bronze fin is made of three plates to 
ensure strength and rigidity. She sets 1,700 
square feet of duck, and her sails were made in 
England. 


THE LASCA’S FAST PASSAGE. 

Mr. John E. Brooks’ steel schooner yacht 
Lasca is being fitted out at Gourock, Scotland. 
She arrived there on May 8th. She made the 
run from Sandy Hook to Fastnet in 15 days 12 
hours. From Fastnet to the Clyde she sailed 
in 1 day 18 hours, making the run from New 
York to Gourock in 17 days 16 hours, Her 
fastest day’s run was 255 miles. This was a 
remarkable passage in view of the yacht being 
in a snug cruising rig and not being driven at 
all under a press of sail. I know of no 
schooner in Great Britain that could compete 
against her. Mr. Edward Bement and Mr. H. 
H. Crocker, Jr. are guests of Mr. Brooks on 
the Lasca, which is commanded by Capt. Urias 
Rhodes and was navigated across by Capt. 
Mackintosh. The Lasca was designed by Cary 
Smith and built by Henry Piepgras im 1892. 
She has won many races. 


LAUNCH OF THE ELEANOR. 

The auxiliary steel steam yatch E/eanor, 
owned by Mr. W., A. Slater, was launched on 
May gth. 

She is 231 feet over all, 208 feet on the load- 
water line, with 32 feet beam, 17 feet 6 inches 
depth of hold, and about 13 feet 6 inches 
draught of water. Rigged as a bark, she will 
spread about 15,000 square feet of sail. Her 
engines, of the triple-expansion kind, will be of 
1,000 horse-power, and will be driven by two 
Scotch boilers limited to a pressure of 165 
pounds. Her propeller will be of the feather- 
ing variety. It is expected that she will 
achieve a speed of 13 knots an hour. 

The hull of this yacht, which is strongly 
built of American steel, is divided by five bulk- 
heads into six perfectly water-tight compart- 
ments, having no communicating doors, aper- 
tures or sluiceways whatever, and thus she is 
practically unsinkable. So far as I know she 
is the only yacht in existence so constructed. 
The ordinary steam yacht has a thoroughly 
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water-tight collision bulkhead forward, but the 
other so-called water-tight compartments have 
doors that are supposed to be closed after a col- 
lision occurs, but which generally refuse to 
work just when they are wanted. Ifthe doors 
in the A/va’s compartments could have been 
closed after the Dzmock’s prow crashed through 
her plates that noble vessel might still be in ex- 
istence, and her owner richer by some $500,000. 
I most heartily recommend the system of the 
Eleanor's construction so far as compartments 
are concerned, to all contemplating the build- 
ing of such craft. 

The vessel is to have ample accommodations 
and will carry in her bunkers coal enough for a 
run of 5,000 miles under steam alone. She has 
an electric light plant including a powerful 
search light, ice-making machines,spacious cold- 
storage rooms, a photographic dark-room, a 
laundry fitted with all modern appliances over 
which two Chinese laundrymen will preside, 
and in fact all conveniences that a combination 
of ingenuity and wealth can render possible. 

An immense deckhouse of steel paneled with 
mahogany extends from just abaft the foremast 
to the foreside of the mizzenmast. Its length is 
120 feet with a width of 26 feet. The deck of 
this will form a promenade for passengers and 
will be fenced in with brass rails. The interior 


of this house is divided as follows, beginning 
aft: social hall, dining-room, pantry, laundry, 
drying-room, galley, captain’s messroom and 
stateroom. The dining-room, finished in 
carved oak, will be richly furnished. It has an 
open fireplace and will seat twenty. guests at 
the table. The social hall is finished in har- 
mony with the dining-room. An £olian will 
form part of its furniture. Beneath this deck- 
house are the main saloon, staterooms for the 
owner and his guests—all large, light and well 
ventilated. 
NOTES OF CLUBS AND CRAFT. 

The steam yacht Wadena,owned by J. H. 
Wade, Jr., which was lengthened eleven feet 
last winter, is in commission. She will soon 
start on a long deep water cruise, her objective 
point being China vza the Suez Canal. 

The Pavonia Yacht Club, which has a fine 
clubhouse at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., and 
another at Communipaw, Jersey City, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary on May rsth. 
There was a planked shad dinner and much 
festivity and rejoicing. 

All the yacht clubs have had their opening 
days, anda larger number of yachts are now in 
commission than there were at this time last 
year. A, J. KenraLy 
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THE BUTCHER IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

The exploits of that energetic but misguided 
individual, Howell, within the supposed to be 
sacred bounds of Yellowstone National Park, 
form perhaps the strongest argument as yet ad- 
vanced in behalf of the much desired game pro- 
tection that will protect. Sportsmen this con- 
tinent over have for years flattered themselves 
that within the famous Western reservation lay 
an unassailable retreat for the sorry remnant of 
_ our bison, for our elk and our sheep and our 
goat, and for everything in the way ot big game 
that is ours. The Park was supposed to be 
protected by cast-iron laws sufficient to sadden 
the remainder of the earthly career of any reck- 
less mortal who dared to destroy wild life with- 
in its bounds, and who was foolish enough to 
allow himself to be caught at his nefarious 
work, This idea was spread abroad among 
sportsmen and was accepted as truth. All 
could see the wisdom of such measures. and 
while there may have been more or less mur- 
muring among some hardy leather-stockings, 
the great army of tourist sportsmen approved 
of the protective measures, and would as soon 
have considered the playing of a game of draw 
in church as the drawing of a bead upon game 
inside the national harbor of refuge. The truth 
of the matter is that owing to the negligence of 
Congress in the past no clearly defined penalty 
was provided, and any man so disposed might 
raid the Park, and, if captured, suffer no greater 
inconvenience than the loss of his outfit and a 
very brief forfeiture of his liberty, sweetened 
by the enjoyment of free board and rations. 
The butcher, Howell, and others of his stripe 
in the West knew this well, and were in conse- 
quence encouraged to trespass and pone’ | 
whenever their supply of cash ran low. Howell 
realized that the magnificent reservation was 


guarded in an absurdly weak manner ; that a 
determined man might enter and work unde- 
tected for along time during the winter, and 
that skins and heads, especially of bison, would 
richly reward the butcher who could secure 
them and sneak them to a shipping point. The 
only desperate chances to be taken were with 
the climate and the perilous travel afoot to and 
from the haunts of the game. Howell appar- 
ently combined much of the greatest qualities 
of the old race of trappers with the greed of the 
market-hunter. He also possessed sufficient 
native craft to make preparations which would 
cost him little if he failed and fatten his reward 
if he succeeded. Equipped with an outfit which 
could be bought for $30 at most, he stood to 
win a stake of at least fifty times the value of 
his first investment. This would pay him well, 
and, if captured, he knew that no serious pun- 
ishment could be meted out to him. So, on his 
skis, he braved the bitter climate, the lonely 
toil and grave perils of his raid ; he established 
his headquarters, slew helpless bison at will, 
and was captured finally, more by a fluke than 
by good guardianship of the Park. His per- 
formance has disgusted all good sportsmen, yet 
the reckless daring and marvelous fortitude of 
the evildoer almost command our admiration. 
And good may come out of evil, for Howell has 
demonstrated that the priceless remnant of big 
game is not safe in the Park ; that the present 
system of protection is the merest farce, and 
that the magnificent playground of a great na- 
tion is practically open to the raids of every 
avaricious currency hunter who may possess 
the nerve to ravish it. At the time of writing 
there is a prospect of the impotent regulations 
of the past being superseded by a sharp, com- 
mon-sense measure which will preserve the 
Park and its inmates for the people. That 





such a law may be enacted for the Park is the 
prayer of every honest sportsman—may it come 
and be rigidly “enforced after it does come. 


THE SALE OF GAME. 

Two years and three months ago I had 
something to say in this department concern- 
ing the sale of game. At that time I had in 
mind the probable feeling of the great Ameri- 
can — and wrote guardedly, I then said: 
‘‘To keep game from the market entirely 
would be too high-handed a measure to find 
favor in this country, but the sale of one spe- 
cies might be prohibited at a time, so that 
the market would always have some game for 
consumers. Say, for instance, that the sale of 
grouse of all kinds be prevented for a term of 
three or four years until their numbers increase 
sufficiently, Then these might come to mar- 
ket, and quail, or turkey, or cock, eic., go on 
the unsalable list, and so on until the several 

varieties had in turn enjoyed a protective 
period. It would be, according to my judg- 
ment, a wise and timely move to prohibit the 
sale of grouse and quail for, say, a period of at 
least three years. This would give a fair idea 
of just how much the market shooters are re- 
sponsible for the decrease of our game, and 
should so lessen the annual slaughter as to 
give the birds a fair chance to increase.” 

That was more than two years ago, and I 
have a vivid remembrance of letters received 
in which the writers jumped on me vigorously, 
while more than one wanted to know how far 
I presumed to go with my ‘‘ blamed English 
notions.” The great American public, as I 
suspected it would, objected to any such 
measures. ‘This is a free country,” and 
they'd be dad binged if they would put up 
with any fool legislation that cut a poor man 
off from his bit of sport and let the swagger 
chaps have it. It struck me at the time that it 
appeared to be all right if the downtrodden 
poor man murdered everything furred, finned 
and feathered until zobody had zt/ This isa 
free country (in my eye it is !), but it’s best not 
to get too frisky with its game-preserves and 
other privileges lawfully controlled by people 
who pay heavily for rights which must be re- 
spected. This country is freer and greater 
and more progressive than other countries, be- 
cause it should be so. It has unrivaled natural 
resources, scope, climate, all the requisites— 
backed by the most energetic and inventive 
people in the world, but it’s not {ree in the 
meaning of the popular ‘‘yawp,” and may 
Providence ever keep it from being so. 
America may lead the world in many grand 
characteristics, but she is behind some older 
lands in her methods of preserving the valu- 
able wild creatures, once so abundant on this 
continent. In brief, we don’t half protect our 
game, and it’s high time that we mended our 
ways 

Times have indeed changed since I wrote 
two years and three months ago, suggesting 
the prevention of the sale of game, as outlined 
above. Those words of timely warning fell 
upon careless ears, or at best earned for the 
writer a guying. To-day every sporting 
journal is clamoring for laws to prohibit 
the sale of game entirely, and we are face 


to face with the problem which might better 
have been settled long ago. 


Things have come 
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to a pass when the too rapid destruction of 
game must be sharply checked or the game 
will be swept out of existence. The greatest 
foe to game in this country is the market- 
shooter, and the only way to tie his destructive 
hands is to take the market value from the 
objects of his pursuit. He cares not one whit 
about the preservation of game for future 
sport. He is out forthe money, and wants as 
much game as he can get zow—hang the sport 
and the future! So long as it is lawful and 
profitable for such men to sell what game they 
can kill, they will destroy too much. Prohibit 
the sale of game and the market-shooter must 
turn his attention to better employment, anc 
thereby become a more useful citizen. If time 
proves that the checking of the market-shoot- 
er’s work does not restore the proper balance 
between reproduction and destruction, then 
shorten open seasons, or protect entirely for 
terms of years until the devastated covers are 
restocked. The shortest cut to proper game pro- 
tection is to prohibit the sale of game, beast 
and bird, and that protection is sadly needed 
right now. 


ANGLING. 
The first half of this month sees, as a rule, 
the cream of the trout-fishing upon Northern 
waters. Portions of the Adirondacks, the 
streams of Sullivan, Delaware, Ulster and 
Shenango counties, the wilds of Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut, will attract many New York- 
ers. Those with time to spare may fare fur- 
ther and kill their fish in the Rangeley and 
Moosehead regions of Maine, in the quaint old 
provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
in the North Ontario wilderness, and in the 
stream -fretted, picturesque Laurentides of 
Quebec. The worst features of June fishing 
are the bites one gets at the wrong end of the 
tackle. Every winged pest that knows how to 
bite and buzz and bother is now keen for busi- 
ness, and a man’s scenery is apt to look 
precious lumpy after a week’s bug-battling in 
the woods. The native fly is very much in evi- 
dence about the best waters, but the angler 
will require others. Useful imitations for the 
month are: Green drake, gray drake, dark 
mackerel, white miller, oak fly, orange dun, 
alder, marlow buzz, blue blow and black gnat. 
Some or all of these may be added to each 
angler’s favorite old reliables. 


AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING. 

Trapshooters, who may almost be classified 
as amateurs, semi-amateurs, and professionals, 
have been very busy the past month at live 
and artificial birds. While every man has a 
right to his bit of sport, in my humble opinion 
the shooting of live birds is carried too far into 
the Spring. It might be better if the use of 
live pigeons was confined to the colder months, 
as the birds are then at their best and very few 
are breeding. A notable event was the cele- 
bration of the emancipation of the Westminster 
Kennel Club from its bonded debt. Some 
crack amateurs gathered at Babylon to feast 
and frolic and freeze-out their rivals at the 
traps. Four races were decided, which fur- 
nished capital sport. The first, the Opening 
Cup, a handicap at $5.00 each, miss and out, 
had fifteen entries. Mr. Williams outstayed 
the party, grassing 11 from the 30-yard mark, 
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W. Edey (26 yds.) lasting till the eleventh 
round. The second race, the Gala Cup, handi- 
cap at seven birds, with allowances, $10.00 
each, was won by Mr. Hoey (30 yds.), Mr. Dean 
(25 yds.) second. A Handicap Sweep, miss 
and out, $5.00 each, fell to Mr. Work (30 yds.), 
24 straight, Mr. Williams being second. The 
fourth event, the Bond Cup, classified handi- 
cap at $5.00 each, had twenty entries. Mr. 
Work won, scoring 13 straight from the 30-yard 
mark. Messrs. Edey, Williams and Grant 
failed on the eleventh round. 

The shoot for the Riverton Gun Club Chal- 
lenge Plate attracted most of the famous ama- 
teurs to Riverton, N. J., May 4th. The 
conditions were 50 birds per man, 25 with 50- 
yard boundary, and 25 with the 30-yard limit. 
The entries numbered twenty-one. The birds 
were a fair lot for the season, and the 
weather was all the guns could desire. Some 
remarkable performances resulted. Mr. Fred. 
Hoey (30 yds.), the Westminster Kennel Club’s 


crack, and Mr. Fred. Moore (29 yds.) of Car- 
taret Gun Club, tied with 47 birds each. Be. 


hind them were L. T. Davenport (30 yds.), 
Larchmont Gun Club, 45 birds ; Dr. Wynn (28 
yds.), Cartaret Gun Club, 46 birds ; C. Macal- 
ds.), 43 birds; E. Post (28 yds.), 
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Cartaret Gun Club, 46 birds; Geo. Work 
yds.), Westminster Gun Club, 45 birds; A. 
Money (30 yds.), Cartaret Gun Club, 45 birds ; 
E. S. Murphy (30 yds.), Larchmont Gun Club, 
44 birds ; and J. H. Davis (27 yds), Riverton 
Gun Club, 46 birds. Hoey Rilled g birds 
straight in the shoot-off to Moore’s 8. They 
divided first and second moneys ($795.00) by 
agreement. In the shoot-off for third and fourth 
moneys ($161.00), miss and out, J. Wolstencroft 
and E. Post scored 5 birds straight and di- 
vided; J. Davis missed his fourth, and Dr. 
Wynn his third bird. Hoey, Work, Davis and 
Macalester were much fancied at the start and 
their friends backed them freely. 

Ep. W, Sanpys. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOATING. 


I have read with interest Mr. ‘Caspar W. 
Whitney’s article on Rowing in the English 
Universities, in Harper's Weekly for May 5th. 
I earnestly recommend it to all American col- 
lege men. 

We need none of us be ‘* Anglomaniacs ” to 
appreciate the worth of real sportsmanship. If 
we find something in the way an Englishman, 
a Hottentot, or a Sioux Indian does anything 
superior to our way, we should not be afraid to 
imitate him. During the three years I have 
contributed to the Records, I have found occa- 
sion to point out many particulars in which our 
English cousins excel us. I am glad tosee that 
the same things have appealed to Mr. Whitney. 

What college man does not in his heart con- 
demn the skirmishing of spotters in the hushes 
at New London? Of what earthly good is the 
result of it? Does the fact that Harvard did a 
mile in such and such a time tend in the slight- 
est degree to make Yale row better? How 
much more manly is the English frankness in 
such matters. Again, think of what might be 
done with class crews if modelled, so far as the 
different conditions would permit, upon the plan 
of torpids or eights at Oxford. arvard this 
year has taken the first step, but only the first 
step, in the right direction. 

I am also glad to find that my views of the 
length of reach, power of leg work 2nd water- 
manship of English crews correspond with 
those of so competent a critic as Mr. Whitney. 
I cannot agree with him that English oarsmen 
tend to swing out of the boat and are indifferent 
to the body—it was most assuredly not the case 
in the days when I was a member of the Brase- 
nose eight. The recover is pretty because it is 
smart and rational. Does it not seem reason- 
able that if the arms--which should be only 
connecting links between the oar and the body 
—are shot clear of the body and straightened 
before the body begins to move—-before the ma- 
chinery which propels the boat begins ‘to pre- 
pare for a new stroke—the recover of the body 
will be freer, unhampered by thought of hands 
which are useless until the new stroke begins? 
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Mr. Whitney was impressed with steadiness 
of a boat under way. If he had been coached on 
the English plan, he would not have been sur- 
prised at it, for he would have learned the lesson 
of practical watermanship which every English 
oarsman knows so well that it has become in- 
stinct with him, namely, the trick of raising or 
lowering the hands during the swing forward 
on the stroke or bow side, according as one side 
or the other is u> or down. 

There are a few inaccuracies which Mr. Whit- 
ney will pardon my correcting. He speaks 
of the trial races coming off in October. They 
are never rowed until late in November, and 
generally in December. Brasenose, Christ 
Church and New colleges have each had three 
torpids on in the same year, known as first, 
second and third torpids, respectively. When 
a second ora third torpid is first put on, it must 
start at the bottom of all the crews and work its 
way up if it can. 

Again, the ‘‘ scratch ” eights in Summer are 
not made up from the university generally. The 
colleges hold closed regattas, the events in 
which are all ‘‘ scratch,” that is to say there is 
no training for them and noselection until the 
day. The strokes of each crew are generally 
selected by the college captain, the remaining 
members are drawn one by one from a hat— 
that is, the names of those who enter for each 
event are written on slips of paper which are 
shaken up in a hat, and in the order in which 
they are drawn out the men whose names they 
bear are seated in the boats, one boat being 
filled thus at a time. 

There is, indeed, a scratch race at Oxford 
in the Autumn between four-oared crews se- 
lected indifferently from Brasenose and Trin- 
ity men in corresponding manner as in the case 
of making up crews in college regattas. The 
strokes are selected beforehand and as evenly 
divided as may be between the two colleges, 
since the stroke of the winning crew becomes 
the holder for the ensuing year of the challenge 
cup for which the races are rowed; but this is 
the only set of strictly college races of which I 
am aware in which members of more than 








one college take part indifferently. Lastly, 
the elective heads of the college boat clubs are 
called captains, it is only the elective head of 
the Oxford University Boat Club who is called 
‘* president.” 

But these and a few other similar errors, are, 
after all, minor details which detract only 
slightly from the general accuracy and excel- 
lence of Mr. Whitney’s article. His many ad- 
mirable recommendations are so many indorse- 
ments of the position my Records in OuTING 
have maintained on the questions of improving 
the class races, of giving the Freshmen and 
class crews the best obtainable coaching, of abol- 
ishing the ridiculous secrecy as to the daily do- 
ings of the crews at New London, of encouraging 
wider interest in boating among the undergrad- 
uates generally, and, finally, of promoting 
healthy sportsmanship in all branches of sport. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


AT HARVARD, 

A new system of class races has been adopted 
this year. The plan provides for three races, 
the first two to be for one mile each, the third 
for two miles. At the end of the series, a crew 
is to be picked from the class crews to be known 
as the college eight. This crew is to race with 
the ’Varsity eight during the months of May 
and June. The editorial page contains com- 
ment on this plan. : 

The University crew made steady improve- 
ment during April under the coaching of Mr. 
Nelson Perkins, who was aided from time to 
time by Mayor Bancroft. The order of rowing 
remained the same except that about the mid- 
dle of the month Waters returned to No. 7, 
whereupon Blake moved back to No.5. On the 
whole the crew is a very even one, and it is in 
the hands of excellent coaches. In factit is far 
better than the average Harvard crew. The 
Yale crew, however, will be exceptionally fine, 
so that the only way for Harvard to win is to 
work conscientiously and to the very end of the 
race. The race against the eight from the class 
crews should be of the very greatest assist- 
ance. I should not hesitate to replace any man 
now rowing on the University eight with any 
one from the College eight who proves his su- 
periority. The latest order of rowing was: 

Bow, Pardon, 152 lbs.; No. 2, Davis, 162 
lbs.; No. 3, Townsend, 166 lbs.; No. 4, Bullard, 
160 lbs.; No. 5, Blake, 166 lbs.; No. 6, L. Davis, 
174 !bs.; No. 7, Waters, 186 lbs.; Stroke, Fen- 
nessy, 168 lbs. 

The work of the crew was unfortunately in- 
terrupted during the last week of April by colds 
among some of the men. It will take hard and 
earnest work to make up for this interruption. 
On Saturday, April 14th, the crew had a four 
mile row from the Craigie bridge to the ’Varsity 
boat. Thisis evidence of the forward condition 
of the men. It is encouraging to have the order 
of rowing apparently settled more than two 
months before the race. But the racing with 
the class crews and the College eight may bring 
out weak points and result in a —_ up. 

The Freshmen must realize painfully the 
meaning of this phrase, ‘‘shaking up.” Before 
the first of the class races they were rowing in 
the following order: Bow, Kernan; No. 2, 
Cornwall ; No. 3, Hollister ; No. 4, Sleeper; No. 
s, Duffield; No. 6, Sprague; No. 7, Phelps, 
stroke, Irving. After the race the order was 
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Bow, Cornwall; No. 2, Lee ; No. 
3. Kernan ; No. 4, Sleeper; No. 5, Phelps ; No. 
6, Sprague; No. 7, Hollister; stroke, Irving. 
Duffield had been laid off owing to illness. The 


changed to: 


crew is not ina goodcondition. In factit gave 
a plucky, but wretched exhibition of rowing in 
the first class races. It must take a tremendous 
brace or surely will suffer defeat at the hands 
of beth Yale and Columbia. Marshall Newell 
1s still coaching. 

The first of the class races took place on April 
24th. The course was from the Union boat 
house to the sluiceway above the Harvard 
bridge. It resulted in a victory for the Sopho- 
more crew, the order at the finish being, 1, ’96; 
2,94; 3, 95: 4,97. The namesof the first two 
crews were: ‘96: Bow, Fairchild ; No. 2, Lewis; 
No. 3, Derby ; No. 4, A. Brewer ; No. 5, Steven- 
son; No. 6, Shepard; No. 7, Forbes, captain ; 
stroke, Kales (who, by-the-way, covered him- 
self with glory). ‘94: Bow, Carter; No. 2, 
Smith; No. 3, Beals; No. 4, Williams; No. 5, 
Saltonstall, captain ; No. 6, Wilson ; No. 7, At- 
wood ; stroke, Hoag. Mr. T. N. Perkins acted 
as referee. The time of the race was 5m. 8s. 

The second race took place on Tuesday, May 
1st, at six o'clock in the afternoon. None of 
the crews except ’95 were constituted in the 
same order asin thefirst race The Sophomore 
crew again proved victorious, winning easily 
by over two lengths. Time, 5m. 33s. The 
Freshmen did not row—very wisely, in view of 
the exhibition they made of themselves in the 
first race. Since this last race the winning 
crew has twice defeated the ’Varsity. 


AT YALE, 

The University crew has been rowing in 
virtually the same order as during April. It 
rows in very fair form, and will be a formid- 
able one for any rival to meet. Only one of 
the men—Captain Johnson—will graduate this 
year. With the exception of Longacre, all the 
remaining men were members of last year’s 
Freshman crew—probably the best of its class 
that ever represented Yale. It will be most 
surprising if Yale does not turn out extraor- 
dinary University crews for the next year or 
two. Mr. Ives is to superintend the coaching 
during May. A trial race with the New York 
A. C. crew is probable. Yale is reaping the ad- 
vantage of the treatment she has accorded her 
Freshmen crews during the _ two years. The 
work is not only much less of a grind for the men 
themselves, in that the rudiments of the stroke 
have already been learned, but the coaches find 
it an easier and pleasanter task to work only 
over such faults as even old oarsmen drop into, 
The plan of coaching the Freshmen thoroughly 
not only is of advantage to the crews, but 
works for the convenience and good temper of 
her coaches. The order of rowing at the date 
of writing was: Bow, R. Armstrong, 162; 2, 
H. C. Holcomb, 175 ; 3, Wm. Beard, 175; 4, J. 
M. Longacre, 182; 5, A. W. Dater, 181; 6, W. 
R. Cross, 190; 7, R. B. Treadway, 172; stroke, 
F. A. Johnson, 166. 

The new shell made by Waters for the crew 
arrived at New Haven April 24th. It weighs 
208 pounds, and is sixty feet long. 

As at Harvard, the Freshman crew has un- 
dergone many changes during April. About 
April 2oth the order of rowing was: Bow, 
Wheelwright ; 2, Miller ; 3, Sutphin ; 4, Sturges ; 
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5, Campbell ; 6, Patterson; 7, Bailey ; stroke, 
Simpson. This make-up was apparently 
so unsatisfactory as to require changing, 
for on the 21st it became as follows: Bow, 
Wheelwright ; 2, Miller; 3, Judd; 4, Marsh; 
5, Campbell ; 6, Patterson ; 7, Bailey ; stroke, 
Simpson, It has since been again shaken 
up. The probability is that the crew will 
be far below the average. As yet none of 
the prominent coaches have, apparently, de- 
voted much time to the crew—a serious matter, 
especially as Harvard has this year adopted 
the plan of giving her Freshmen good coach- 
ing. A two-mile race is to be arranged with 
the junior eight of the New York A. C. 


CORNELL. 

No change has been made in the order or 
composition of the crew as reported in May 
Records. The men are steadily improving, 
and will give an excellent account of them- 
selves. I should like to see a race between 
them and the representatives of Yale. Each of 
these crews this year will be first-class repre- 
sentatives of different strokes and coaching. 
That there are obstacles in the way of arrang- 
ing a race cannot be denied, but neither can it 
be denied that one would create great interest 
ani would be closely contested. 1 believe Yale 
would win, but it would be only after a game 
struggle. While the style of Cornell rowing 
may not be universally approved, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that crews from Ithaca row 
fast. A greatly improved spirit is growing 
year by year among Cornel’ students. A cer- 
tain provincialism, which was a marked char- 
acteristic of not long ago, is wearing away 
slowly but surely. Cornell has a great future 


as a university, and her undergraduates are be- 
ginning to realize that this makes their atti- 


tude in the past both useless to continue, 
and in bad taste. They will win by the sheer 
force of their merits and compel recognition in- 
finitely quicker by dignified behavior than b 
any amount of swagger. The Freshmen still 
maintain two crews made up as follows: 1st 
crew—bow, Smith; 2, Clinton; 3, Squires; 4, 
Fuller; 5, Tatum; 6, Beacham; 7, Jones; 
stroke, Freeborn. 2d crew—bow, Taussig ; 2, 
Chriswell ; 3, Scott; 4, Crawford; 5, Louis ; 
6, Kinne; 7, Dillingham; stroke, Spillman. 
Colson and Richardson are competitors for the 
position of coxswain. At present the two crews 
are about equally good. The final one selected 
will be well up to, if not above, the Cornell av- 
erage. A proposition has been made for a race 
with the Columbia Freshmen, and to establish 
a series of races between the Freshmen of the 
two colieges to take place in alternate years at 
Ithaca and New London, I hope such a series 
will be arranged. The more races the better. 


COLUMBIA, 

The class races on the Harlem in April re- 
sulted in a victory for the Sophomore crew, 
which was really the same as the crew sent to 
New London last year. The Freshmen rowed 
in fairly good form, and showed that with good 
coaching they would make a crew far above the 
average of recent Columbia crews. They rowed 
in this order: Bow, Ogden; 2, Randolph ; 3, 
Peck; 4, Dobbins; 5, Prentice; 6, Loew ; 7, 
Pierrepont ; stroke, Pressprich; coxswain, Bull. 
They finished about a length and a half behind 


‘96, and three lengths ahead of ’95. Guy Rich- 
ards acted as referee. The time of the ‘race 
was 5m, 33 3-5s. Latterly the Freshmen have 
shown increased interest in their work, and 
have been faithful in it. Mr. Sill still has them 
in charge, but will probably receive assistance 
from more experienced men henceforth. Co- 
lumbia has a great opportunity this year. Both 
Yale and Harvard will have inferior Freshmen 
crews, unless all present signs fail. Given good 
coaching, the blue and white should win. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Woodruff has officially ‘‘sized up” his 
men, and his judgment seems to be that, on the 
whole, the crew will be a a fair one. The 
make-up will probably be: Bow, J. Wagen- 
hurst, 168; 2, A. E. Bull, 168; 3, Mirda, 173; 
4, O. J. Marshall, 167 ; 5, W. G. Woodruff, 185 ; 
6, F. Hancock, 178 ; 7, O. Wagenhurst (captain), 
168 ; stroke, H. P. Beck, 161. In recent spins 
on the Schuylkill the crew did not cover itself 
with glory, rowing in ragged form and labori- 
ously. But there is time yet, although none 
too much for improvement. The crew will have 
a severe task set it in racing with the Cornell 
crew, for the latter will be a veteran and well- 
trained one. Trial races have been arranged 
with the Annapolis cadets, and the crew will 
also row in the Newark regatta on May 31st. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


THE MINNESOTA-WINNIPEG ASSOCIATION. 

The season of the Minnesota-Winnipeg Row- 
ing Association opens up under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the rivers and lakes being 
free from ice unusually early, and great en- 
thusiasm prevailing in all the clubs. 

The Winnipeg Club reports that the pros- 
pects for the coming season are very bright, 
especially for the Junior four. The London 
and Lancashire Life Insurance Company have 
very kindly presented a cup to them, and they 
have donated it for the Junior four-oared race, 
to be held by the winning crew each year, simi- 
lar to the Sir Donald A. Smith Cup now com- 
peted for annually by the Senior fours, and this 
will create a greater stimulus than ever in this 
race. The well-known trainer, D. J. Murphy, 
has been engaged for the season. 

Duluth, who made such a plucky showing 
last year, intends to be in the front rank this 
od if hard work can put them there, while the 

inneapolis Lurlines will do their best to down 
their victorious Minnesota’s of last year. Under 
Fred. Plaisted’s able coaching they showed 
great improvement last year, and as he has 
been engaged for the coming season, provided 
he has full sway, they may be depended upon 
to make a strong showing. 

The Minnesota’s covered 1,500 miles in March 
and April, and are working hard to retain the 
honors won last year. The prospect for the 
Senior boats is very good, especially the four, 
which will be picked from last year’s champion 
Junior and Senior crews. The Junior four, 
double and single, have plenty of material 
working, but the outlook is rather uncertain, 
and it is impossible to tell anything definite 
now. The Minnesota’s will train an eight also. 
John Kennedy, who has no equal as a coach, 
will again look after the boys. The present in- 
dications are that the regatta will be held at 
Winnipeg. N. P. LAncrorb, Jr. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION, 


The season is not yet well under way, so that 
only a few preliminary notes are possible. 

The Wyandotte Rowing Club of Wyandotte, 
Mich., has been organized from the wreck of 
the Wyandotte Boat Club. It has a better 
chance of being permanent than its predeces- 
sors, for all except the active workers have 
been weeded out. The Wyandotte boys have 
the advantage of all small towns in having 
their boat-house within a few minutes’ walk 
of their homes. They expect to be very near 
the front in the four-oared events in the big 
regattas. 

The new house of the Detroit Boat Club is 


LAWN 


FIXTURES. 
JUNE 4—Casino Club, Summit, N. J. Invitation. 
** _g—Ladies’ singles, doubles and mixed doubles 
championship, Wissahickon, Philadelphia, 
P 


a. 
19— Merion C. C., Philadelphia, Pa. Champion- 
ship. 
2zo—Hudson River L. T. A., Yonkers, N. Y. 
25—Neighborhood Club, West Newton, Mass. In- 
vitation. 
27—Orange L. T.C, Orange, N. J. Middle State 
championship. 
2—Tuxedo L. T. C., Tuxedo, N. 
2—Hyde Park Country Club, 
Interstate tournament. 
Kansas, Missouri.) 
2—Pacific States L. T. A., San Rafael, Cal. Pacific 
Coast eee. Singles (7th annual). 
g—Seabright L. T. C., Seabright, N. J. Open 
tournament. 
1o—U. S. N. L. T.A , Chicago. Western champion- 
ship doubles. 
1o—Western Pennsylvania L. T. A., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Open singles. 
14—Knickerbocker L. T. C., New York. 
tournament. 
16—Essex County Club, Mass. Invitation. 
16—Saratoga A. A., N.Y. N. Y. State champion- 


. Invitation. . 
ansas City, Mo. 
(Iowa, Nebraska, 


Open 


ship. 
23—Longwood C. C., Boston, Mass. 244" 


30—Meadow Club of Southampton, 
Island championship. 

30—Newcastle (N. H.) Outing and Tennis Club. 
Open tournament. 

30—Kebo Valley L. T. C., Bar Harbor, Me. 
tournament, 

6—Sorrento L. T.C. Invitation. 

6—Bar Harbor, L. T. C., Bar Harbor. 

all Cup. 

13—U.S.N. L. T. A., Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Eastern championship doubles. East vs. 
West doubles. 

16—Tacoma L. T. C. Championship Pacific 
Northwest (4th annual). 

21—U. S. N. L. T. A., Newport. Championship 
singles, championship doubles, inter- 
scholastic championship. 

21—West Penn. L. T. A., Altoona, Pa. 
Se 

27—Dykington L. T. C., Kansas City, Mo. Mis- 
souri and Kansas championship. 

. 4-—Nyack Country Club, N. Y. Open tour- 
nament. 

8--Pacific States L. T. A., San Rafael, Cal. 
Double championship (sth annual). Ladies’ 
single championship (sth annual). 

11—Rockaway unting Club, Cedarhurst, L. I. 
Open tournament. 

2—Intercollegiate, New Haven. Championship. 


ong 


Open 


Mossley 


Double 


OcT. 


The season has opened bright and early. 
Club meetings have been well attended, and 
enthusiasm has materialized in the improve- 
ment of grounds, and the arrangement of many 
club and inter-club tournaments in addition to 
the annual fixtures. In the South a handicap 
meeting was held early in May by the Johns 
Hopkins Athletic Association, and during the 


under roof, and the locker rooms have been 
completed. Active work has begun under 
Charles Stephenson, champion of New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The Mutual Boat Club of Detroit, has been 
incorporated and will at once begin the erection 
of a new house, valued at $4,000. This is an 
enthusiastic and hard-working club, although 
they have won but few races except the annual 
tub race for the Detroit River Championship. 

The Ogden Boat Club of Chicago, have sold 
their twelve boats and disbanded. 

The Wolverine Boat Club of Detroit, has 
changed its name to that of the Nautilus Boat 
Club. Wm. C, Jupp. 


TENNIS. 


present week the Southern Championship will 
be decided at the Bachelors’ Club, Washington, 
D.C. The present champion, Mr. E, L. Hall, 
will not defend his title. On the Pacific Coast 
aseries of contests is waging between repre- 
sentatives of the Berkeley and Stanford Univer- 
sities. The first meeting resulted in a decided 
victory for Berkeley. The courts in New Jersey 
and Brooklyn opened early in May, and general 
practice and an occasional club handicap indi- 
cate unusual interest in tennis in the vicinity of 
New York. ‘The Bloomfield Club (N. J.) have 
laid out new courts on Morris Place. The 
courts of the Montclair A. C. on Fullerton 
avenue present a lively scene every Saturday, 
and the Orange T.C. announce in addition to 
the Middle States Championship a number of 
club tournaments at Montrose. Upon the 
courts of the New York T. C., St. Nicholas 
avenue, several of the wr | players have 
made their appearance, partly for practice, but 
mainly I think to discuss proand con the rumor 
that the Renshaws and Hillyard intend to invade 
the courts of thiscountry. A personal letter is 
the ground of this rumor; there have been 
others, I believe, but no Briton yet has been 
able to say veni servavi Vic. 

A tennis prophet is seldom ‘‘called down” save 
on his own court, so that the best time for fore- 
casting is before he has come out for the 
summer. Inasmuch as Hobart and Hovey are 
partially out of the contest, the man who is 
most likely to defeat Wrenn, the present cham- 
pion, is W. A. Larned, and if Miss Terry is 
succeeded the next lady champion will be Miss 
Moore. Undoubtedly Hobart and Hovey will 
retain the doubles, unless the Renshaw rumor 
materializes. 

* 

The annual Harvard Interscholastic tourna- 
ment terminated May 14th, at Holmes’s Field 
by the playing of the semi-final and final rounds. 
The meeting was successfully conducted by R. 
D. Wrenn, J. B. Read, H. Nichols and A. Cod- 
man. The winner, L. E. Ware, of the Roxbury 
Latin will meet the winners of the Yale, Prince- 
ton and Columbia Interscholastic meetings at 
the National tournament. The final results were: 

Third round—M. D. Whitman beat R T. 
Parke, 6-1, 6-1. W.S. Fitz beat R.L. Chip- 
man, 6-2, 6-5. F. Holt beat T. H. Clarkson, 
6-1, 6-2. A. M. Wise beat H. N. Stearns, 
6-1,6-3. Ware beat Alley, 6-1, 6-3. Bronnell 
beat Byrnes, 6-1, 6-5. Barrows beat Under- 


















wood, 6-1, 6-1. Drew beat Stevens, 6-3, 6-4. 

Fourth round — Fitz beat Whitman, 6—2, 
5-6, 6-2. Holt beat Wise, 6-1, 6-5. Ware 
beat Bronnell, 6-2,6-5. Barrows beat Drew, 
6-5, 5-6, 6-2. 

Semi-final round—L. E. Ware beat A. A. 
Barrows, 6-3, 6-4. F. Holt beat W. S. Fitz, 
3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Finals—L. E. Ware beat F. Holt, 6-3, 6-1, 
6-0. 

The annual Princeton Interscholastic tour- 
nament was held May 12th, on the Bayard 
avenue courts, Princeton, N. J. Thomson of 
Lawrenceville, who won last season, again 
secured the right to play at Newport in the 
National Interscholastic contest. The scores 
were : 

Preliminary round—Spurgin beat Abbott by 
default ;Goodrich beat Thomas, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5 ; 
Alexander beat Newell, 6-4, 6-4; Walz beat 
Willing, 6-1, 6-3; Perry beat Chandler, 6-2, 
6-0 ; Carlton beat Binder, 6-0, 6-1; Charlock 
beat North, 6-3, 6-0. 

First round—Thomson beat Spurgin, 6-3, 
6-2 ; Goodrich beat Alexander, 6-3, 6-2 ; Perry 
beat Walz, 6-5, 6-4; Charlock beat Carton, 
6-1, 6-2. 

Semi-finalsk—Thomson beat Goodrich, 6-3, 
6-5 ; Perry beat Charlock, 5-6, 6-1, 6-3. 

Final round—Thomson beat Perry, 6-3, 6-3, 
6-3, 


CYCLING. 





The annual Yale Interscholastic tournament 
was held at the New Haven Lawn Club, May 
12th, ana the championship was won by Trow- 
bridge of the Hopkins Grammar School of New 
Haven. In the semi-finals Trowbridge de- 
feated — of the Hartford High School, and 
Cheney of the Hopkins Schoo! defeated Gray 
of the New Haven High School. Then Trow- 
bridge defeated Cheney in the finals. 

The winner of the Columbia Interscholastic 
meeting this season was W. G. Parker, who 
with the above winners completes the quar- 
tette entered for National Interscholastic 
honors. 

As we go to press we are in receipt of Wright 
& Ditson’s Official Lawn Tennis Guide for 
1894. This publication has yearly increased in 
value by the accuracy of its records and by 
contributions from authorities on the game. 
Mr. George Wright deserves especial commend- 
ation for the complete and valuable guide 
offered to tennis players. 

In respect to the ranking of players, however, 
the Guide has for the past two years been 
faulty. Last year Hovey was placed below 
his deserved position, and in the present issue 
Larned is for unaccountable reasons put below 
Chace. The official stamp to this ranking can- 
not convince all those who have had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing and comparing the tennis of 
these experts, F, A, KELLoGG, 


CYCLING. 


FIXTURES. 


2—Plainfield, N.J., race meet, Crescent W. 

2—Booneville, N.Y., A.A. race meet. 

‘* 12-17--Cincinnati to Owensboro, boat excursion, 
Ky. Div. 

** 13 -Louisville, Ky., road race, Martin & Dressing. 

“  15—Elizabeth, N.J., race meet, E.A.C.C. 

‘* 15-16—Owensboro, Ky., Kentucky Div. meet, 
Owensboro C. 

*  18—Waltham, Mass., race meet, Waltham C.C. 

“  18-19—Bridgeport, Connecticut Div. meet. 

‘*  20-21—Du Bois, Pa., race meet, Arrow C.C. 

“  23--Philadelphia race meet, South End Wheelmen. 

“ 23—Newark to Asbury Park, century run, A.C.C. 


JUNE 


of N. J. 
“ 28—Auburn, N.Y., race meet, Y.M.C.A. 
30—Brookiyn, N. Y., race meet, Kings County 
Vyheelmen. 


A NEW ROAD RACING RECORD. 


The road racing season was auspiciously 
opened Saturday, May 5th, in Malden, Mass., 
by the twenty-five-mile Linscott Road Race. 
A new American competitive record for this 
distance—1th. 11m. 28 1-5s.—was established 
by Nat Butler, a comparatively new man, but 
one who promises to shake up the best road 
riders in the country before the season is 
over. It is claimed that the distance, twenty- 
five miles (twelve and a-half out and twelve 
and a-half back), has been correctly measured 
by regular engineers, and if this is so Butler's 
figure will undoubtedly stand as an amateur 
record. They do not come down to the claimed 
Australian record of th. 1m., made by H. B. 
James in September last over the Sydney 
course. That the people in the vicinity of the 
Hub were much interested in this event is 
proved by the fact that the estimates place the 
crowd at from 30,000 to 50,000. The starters 
numbered 148. Last year in the Pullman road 
race 278 men started. The course selected was 


pemsege va: | a fast one, probably one of the 
fastest in the country so far as surface is con- 
cerned, and the atmospheric conditions were 
all favorable. 

All the prize winners did the distance in less 
than th. 20m, The second time prize went to 
W. F. Clark and the third time prize to E. S. 
Otis 

Nat Butler, of the Cambridgeport (Mass.) 
Cycle Club, the winner of the race, is a young 
man of little experience in the racing world. 
His first road race was the B. A. A. last Fall, 
when he finished about ninth in the time of rh. 
32m., and a fraction. He had been doing a 
little work on the track, but not sufficient to 
attract any great attention. At Dedham, on 
Patriots’ Day, he captured the ten-mile road 
race in 31m. 15s., and for this was penalized 
three minutes in the Linscott road race. From 
that mark he was not considered a very danger- 
ous man. 


METHALITHIC TRACKS. 

Mr. Bradstreet is determined to make his 
famous Waltham, Mass., track the fastest in 
the world. It is now being covered with a 
new surface, which is called methalithic com- 
position. This material produces an absolutely 
smooth and even surface. It is impervious to 
wet and is not slippery under any conditions. 
The process of laying this composition is in- 
teresting. The foundation is made by laying 
from eight to ten inches of coarse, broken rock 
and cement; this is thoroughly tamped, and 
then a layer about one inch thick of pow- 
dered rock is put on. Then comes the methal- 
ithic surface. On the back stretch of the 


lower turn this is one inch thick, while on the 
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home stretch it is three inches thick and on the 
upper turn from five to eight inches thick. Of 
course the beauty of this construction lies in 
the fact that weather does not hurt it. Races 
can be run in damp or wet weather just as well 
asindry. The grade of the track all the way 
round is such as to drain the surface thoroughly 
and it will be laid so exactly that there will be 
no pools or puddles, If this track proves the 
success < admirers prophesy there is no doubt 
that it will work a revolution in first-class track 
building in this country. It has the advantage 
over wood of not being affected by winter cold 
or summer heat. Once down it will always be 
perfect. Of course the initial expense is very 
great, but in the long run it will undoubtedly 
prove to be the cheapest construction known. 


THE NEED OF A TRADE ASSOCIATION. 

Some of the cycling papers have been inter- 
viewing a number of the leaders in the trade as 
to the effect the cutting of prices would have cn 
the general trade. Without exception they 
have announced a determination to stick to 
their list prices, no matter what others may do. 
This break in the prices of machines so early in 
the season is likely to have a disastrous effect 
on the trade w hich promised so favorably for 
’94. One thing or the other has got to happen. 
Either an association based on common sense 
and with power to enforce its rules and regula- 
tions must be established, or the trade, in the 
language of Mr. Mantalini, will go to the dem- 
nition bow-wows. 

THE ‘‘CORNER ” IN OFFICIAL NEWS. 

The Executive Committee of the League have 
taken steps to prevent the daily papers and cy- 
cling papers from securing the official news be- 
fore the Budletzn is printed. I do not know 
what success they will have. When the official 
organ was printed in Boston I noticed that other 
papers used to get the official news before the 
Bulletin did, and perhaps the same enterpris- 
ing gentlemen will now succeed in circumvent- 
ing the Executive Committee. Ina great many 
instances it does not make much difference 
whether it appears in the Bz//etzn first or not, 
but in cases where the racing men are con- 
cerned, I think it is going to prove a very diffi- 
cult and embarrassing matter. It is pretty 
necessary that Racing Board affairs should be 
made public as soon as possible after action has 
been taken. 

CURRENT PARAGRAPHS. 

The Tri-State relay race will be held June 
2d from New York City to Philadelphia. 
The wheelmen of Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey will each be represented by a team 
of six men, and the relays will be twenty-tive 
miles. The total distance is about 150 miles. 
The arrangements for the race are in the hands 
of the Atlanta wheelmen, of Newark, N. J. 
The route will be: Leaving the Mew York 
Times Building the riders will cross Barclay 
street ferry and go direct to Newark. Then 
they will travel in a northwesterly direction, 
touching at Belleville, Paterson and Boonton. 
Here the course will be changed, and the riders 
will go down to Morristown and Springfield. 
A long run to Plainfield and back to Elizabeth 
will follow, after which the route will be 
through Rahway, Bound Brook, New Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, Trenton and Bristol, and 
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thence straight to Broad street and Philadelphia 
Ball Park. The team making the largest num- 
ber of points will be declared the winner. 

Before sailing for France Zimmerman issued 
a challenge to race any amateur rider for from 
$1,000 to $10,000 a side. John S. Johnson has 
decided to accept ‘‘ Zimmy’s” challenge and his 
representative has deposited $250 with the 
American Wheelman to stand as a forfeit. 

The route of the great relay ride from Wash- 
ington to Denver, so far as arranged, will be as 
follows : From Washington through Rockville, 
Frederick, Hagerstown, Hancock and Cumber- 
land, Md.; Uniontown, Brownsville and Wash- 
ington, re. Wheeling, W. Va.; Cambridge, 
Zanesville, Columbus, Ohio; Richmond, In- 
dianapolis, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Danville, De- 
satur, Springfield, Jacksonville, Beardstown, 
Rushville, Roseville, Ili.; Burlington, Mt. 
Pleasant, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Pella, 
Des Moines, Stuart, Atlantic and Council 
Bluffs, la.; Omaha, Fremont, Schuyler, Colum- 
bus, Central City, Grand Island, Kearney, 
Lexington, North Platte and Ogalia, Neb.; 
Julesburg, Col., and follow the Union Pacific 
Railw ay to Denver. 

The Duke of Bedford has lately given a 
tract of land worth $10,000 to the local cycle 
club for club heuse and race track purposes. 
The Duke is a brick, 

The King of Italy presided at the Rome cycle 
races recently nef gave the principal prize, 
which he presented with many compliments to 
the winner, Amadeo Alajmo, the son of one of 
his secretaries. 

It is very doubtful whether an American 
team will be sent to Belgium to compete in the 
International race meet this summer, unless 
the expenses are forthcoming through volun- 
tary subscription. The L. A. W. has no funds 
to meet the expenses of a team. 

A novel method of handicapping was lately 
introduced at some races in Cairo, Egypt. As 
M. Mario Bella, one of the contestants, was not 
as heavy as M. ‘A. Chrisocos, he had to carry a 
weight of 66 pounds strapped to his machine, but 
notwithstanding this he won by about 100 
meters 

Japan is progressing : A cycle track is being 
built at Yokohama; and the emperor is expected 
to preside. Prizes to the value of £1,200 are 
promised. 

A. A. Zimmerman arrived at Paris, April 25, 
in good health. On the arrival at Southampton, 
England, Zimmerman was received by a dele- 
gation of cyclers, who had arranged a banquet 
in his honor. He, however, declined and hasten- 
ed to the Continent. 

One of the prizes given at the recent cycle 
races at Oporto was a silk handkerchief, em- 
broidered by the Queen of Portugal, who her- 
self presented it to the happy winner. 

A novel race has been arranged between two 
New York athletes, one of whom thinks he can 
wheel to Albany faster than the other can row 
there on the Hudson River, although he does 
give him a day’s start. 

The event of the meet at Atlanta, Ga., May 
roth, was the defeat of Taylor and Johnson by 
Bald. Johnson refused to help set the pace for 
this race, one mile open, Class B, and was un- 
able to catch Bald. The time limit was 2:30, 
and the time made, 2:50%, declared off. 

The two-mile open, Class B, with six-minute 

















limit, was won by Johnson ; Taylor, second ; 
Bald, third. Time, 5:53%. 

The five-mile handicap was won by George 
Fitzsimmons, of North Carolina, in 15:25 %. 

John S. Johnson went against time, and 
broke the Georgia track record for half a mile, 
Taylor pacing. ‘Time, 1:05. 

In the annual Y. M.C. A. road race, at Bing- 
hamton, May 8th, on an eight-mile course, 
Fred Miner got first prize and Fred Ogden 
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second. The time was 26 minutes, very good 
considering the condition of the road. 
According to a decision just rendered by 
Chairman Raymond of the Racing Board, col- 
ored riders are eligible to compete at race 
meets held under League rules. Mr. Raymond 
holds that the action of the League in barring 
colored men from membership in the organiza- 
tion did not make them ineligible to race in 
L. A. W. meets. THE PROWLER. 
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FOCAL LENGTH, ANGLE OF VIEW AND APERTURE 
RATIO. 

If in any ordinary company of amateurs, or 
professionals either, the questions were put: 
What is the length of focus of your lens, the 
angle of view included in the plate you generally 
employ, and size of stop you prefer to use? at 
least three out of each four could not tell. Yet 
without a knowledge of these points there is 
much in photography that can be comprehended 
only to a limited extent and in a roundabout way. 

A knowledge of the focal length of the lens 
is the most important, for without it the other 
two cannot be ascertained. Its nominallength 
may be known from the makers’ lists, but ex- 
perience shows that half a dozen lenses listed 
as the same, may vary aninch. To ascertain 
the true focal length of a lens, select some well- 
marked distant object, large letters on a sign- 
board or figures on the dial of a turret clock, 
for example, and focus it accurately. Then, if 
the lens be a compound of the rectilinear type, 
measure carefully the distance between the 
front of the focusing screen and the diaphragm 
slot, or, if of the szzg/e variety, between the 
front of the focusing screen and the convex 
surface nearest to it. That distance is the 
focal length of the lens, not in all or even most 
cases exact, but near enough for all practical 
purposes. 

To obtain the angle of view on any particular 
size of plate it is only necessary to draw on a 
sheet of paper a horizontal line the exact length 
of the longest way of the plate. Starting from 
the center of this, erect a vertical line exactly 
the length of the focus of the lens, and from the 
upper endof this draw lines to the terminal 
points of the horizontal line. The angle thus 
formed is the angle of view, and it is only 
necessary to lay a protractor over the lines to 
ascertain the number of degrees it includes. 

The method of ascertaining the aperture 
ratio of the stops is equally simple. This is, 
perhaps, more important, and certainly more 
frequently called into requisition than either 
the focal length or angle of view. Theaverage 
amateur knows that the exposure is very much 
dependent on the size of the stop, and so, in 
speaking of the time given to any particular 
picture, is careful always to add, ‘‘ with a num- 
ber x stop.” But such information is absolutely 
meaningless, The quantity of light that 
reaches the plate through any particular stop 
depends altogether on the relation its aperture 
bears to the focal length of the lens. I have 
before me two lenses. Each has a stop, the 
aperture of which is exactly a quarter of an 
inch, but in photographing with them one re- 
quires an exposure exactly twice as long as the 
other. The focal length of one lens is four 
inches and the stop is one-sixteenth of that, 





expressed by /-16 ; the focal length of the other is 
five and a half inches and the quarter inch aper- 
ture is one twenty-second of that, expressed by 
f-22. A half inch stop in an eight inch lens and 
a one inch stop in a sixteen inch lens are, in 
aperture ratio exactly the same size and require 
exactly the same exposure. 

Thestops of modern lenses, by the best makers 
at least, are now generally marked with their 
“«f” value, the ordinary rectilinear type, for in- 
stance, beginning with /-8 and going down to 
J-32 or even to f-64. In addition to this they are, 
in some cases, numbered also in accordance with 
what is known as the ‘‘ Uniform System,” ex- 
pressed by ‘‘ U.S.,” /-8, being marked 4, /-11, 8, 
j-16, 16, and so on, each decreasing aperture re- 
quiring, as indicated by the numbers, just 
twice the exposure required by its predecessor. 
The numbering is based on the fact that the 
ordinary portrait lens working at /-4 is taken as 
the unit and marked i, /-5-650, 2 /-8, 4,and so 
on, down to /-64, 256. The advantage of the 
**U. S.” numbers is that the exposure required 
with a stop of any particular size being known 
they indicate the relative exposure necessary, 
either longer or shorter, for all the rest. 

If the Uniform System were universally em- 
ployed it would only be necessary to speak or 
write of stops by their respective numbers. 
But long before it was introduced, opticians 
were in the habit of designating them by merely 
progressive numbers without any reference to 
the aperture relation, and some continue to do 
so, so that the ‘‘/” value should be employed in 
preference. pot oe ip therefore, whose stops 
are not so marked should at once set about 
marking them. This may be done in the fol- 
lowing simple way : 

Reduce the focal length of the lens to frac- 
tions, millimeters, or thirty-seconds of an inch 
for very exact results, but tenths of aninch are 
sufficient for practical work. Ascertain the 
number of those fractions in the diameter of 
each stop, and divide the focal length by that 
number. The result is the ‘‘/” value, or aperture 
tatio. Thus, my favorite lens for half plates 
is 9 inch focus. Reduced to tenths it is go, 
and the first stop I take from the case has an 
aperture of 4 tenths. Nine divided by that 
gives 22 and a small fraction which may be dis- 
regarded and the stop marked, as it has been, 


-22. 

When all the stops have been treated in the 
same way the photographer will be in a position 
to give written or oral information regarding 
exposure in a way that without it would be im- 

ossible, and the fact that he knows the focal 
ength of his lens, the angle of view included 
in his pictures and the aperture ratio of each 
of his stops will give additional zest to his 
photographic operations. Jay SEE. 
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PEDESTRIAN SPORTS. 


CHAMPIONSHIP MEETINGS. 


April 23.—The annual Inter-class champion- 
ship contest at Harvard resulted in a victory 
for the Freshmen class of ’97, which scored 39 
points. The Seniors (’54) were second with 28 
points, the Juniors third with 34 points, and 
the Sophomores last with 25 points. The two- 
mile bicycle race was won by F. S. Elliot, ’95, 
in 5m. 31s. In the half-mile run E. Hollister, 
’97, beat E. B. Hill,'94,in 2m. 1s. Last Fall Hill 
ran a handicap half on a heavy track and in 
a shower of rain in 1m. 58 4-5s. Inthe mile 
run Coolidge did 4m. 35 4-5s., and in the pole 
vault H. M. Wheelwright, the captain of the 
team, cleared 10 ft.5% in. The other events 
were good considering the early season. 

April 25.—At Yale the Class championship 
was contested for at the meeting held to decide 
the championship of the university in the vari- 
ous events. The Class championship cup was 
presented by Mr. C. C. Cuyler, Princeton, ’79. 
Out of the 102 points scored by undergraduates 
the Sophomore class of ’96 won 44, taking the 
championship. The Seniors (’94) were second 
with 25 points, the Juniors third with 21, and 
the Freshmen last with 12. Two third places 
were unrecorded. The champion Richards did 
not compete in the sprints. Two of his rivals, 
however, Pond and Cleveland, did 10 1-5s. in 
the short dash, and Cleveland did 22 2-55, in the 
long dash. Cady did 16 1-5s. in the high hur- 
dles, and Hickok was up to his usual magnifi- 
cent form in the weights. The report of the 
events in the Ya/e News is as follows, though 
the authenticity of the time given is seriously 
impaired by the fact that last year the results 
in the sprints and the quarter were wilfully 
falsified to mislead Harvard. 

100 yard dash—tst heat, won by Pond,’96 S.., 
10 I-5S.; Cleveland, *94, second. 2d heat, won 
by Gillette, ’97, 10 2-5s.; Sanford, L. S., second. 
Final heat, won by Cleveland, 94, I0 I-5S.; 
Gillette, ’97, second ; Pond, ’96 S., third. 

220 yard dash—x1st heat. won by Sanford, L. 
S., 23 I-5s.; Wade, ’96, second. 2d heat, won 
by Cleveland, ’94, 22 2-5s.; Chubb, ’95 S., sec- 
ond, Final heat, won by, Cleveland, 23 1-5s.; 
Wade, second ; Sanford, third. 

Quarter- -mile run—Won by Sanford, L. S., 


52 2-5s.; Bennett, ’96, second; Gerard, 97. 
third. 

Half-mile run—Won by Woodhull, ’96, 2m. 
1 4-5s.; Wheeler, ’94, second; Lapham, ‘97, 
third. 

One-mile run—Won by Morgan, '’94, 4m. 
34 2-5s.; Wadhams, ’96, second ; Scoville, ’95, 
third. 

One-mile walk—Won by Bunnell, ‘94, 7m. 
17 4-5s.; Thrall, ’96 S., second; Allison, ’94, 
third. 

Pole vault—Tied between H. Thomas, ’95, 


and Kershaw, ‘95, at 10 ft. 6 in. 

120 yard hurdle—1st heat, won by Cady, ’95 
S.,17 4-5s.; Lyman, ’94, second. 2d heat, won 
by Hatch, "96, 17 4-5s.; Van Ingen, ’97, second. 
Final heat, won by Cady, ‘95 S., 16 1-58.; Ly- 
man, '94, second ; Hatch, ’96, third. 


High jump— a. Roe, ‘95 S., and Thompson, 
‘97, tied at 5 aL 7% in. Thompson won on the 
toss. 


Broad jump—Won b 
Lineaweaver, ‘97, secon 


Hatch, ’96, 20 ft.; 
; Waite, ’95 S, third. 
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.Throwing hammer—Won by Hickok, '95 
S., 112 ft.; H. Cross, ’96, second ; Stillman, ’ 95 
S., third. 

Putting shot—Won by Hickok, ’95 S, 41 ft. 
¥ in.; A. Brown, ’96, second; Coit, ’96, third. 

Two-mile bicycle—Won by Glenny, ’94 S., 
6m. 5s.; Parmelee, ’95, second ; Hill, ’97, third 

April 29.—The Harvard Varsity meeting 
brought a number of good races and excel- 
lent performances, Garcelon, the low hurdler, 
made his début over the high hurdles, finishing 
in 16 1-5s. He was pushed all the way by 
Munroe, a Freshman. He then ran over the 
low hurdles in 26 1-5s. This equals H. L. 
Williams’ Intercollegiate record. In this race’ 
he was hard pushed by a Sophomore, Bremer. 
Hollister, the Freshman who beat Hill in the 
Inter-class half-mile, ran in the quarter and 
was beaten in 52s. Hill won the half in 2m. 2s. 
When Merrill was timed for the long dash two 
of the watches recorded even time, but the 
third read 22 2-5s. P. da S. Prado, ’96, ran 
aclose second The great event of the after- 
noon was a paced trial in the two-mile bicycle. 
Elliot finished in 5m. 7 2-5s. The Collegiate 
record is 5m. 21 2-5s., made a month previous 
by Coates of Pennsylvania 1n the race in which 
he beat Osgood. It is impossible to say how 
good a racer Elliot will prove. He was de- 
barred from the Yale-Harvard and Intercol- 
legiate games last year because of insubordina- 
tion in training. 

By acomparison of the following summar 
of events with the records printed above it w “il 
be seen that the preliminary work of the Yale 
and Harvard teams shows them up very nearly 
even. 

1o0-yard dash—Won by S. M. Merrill, ’94; 
P. da S. Prado, ’96, second; C. E. Smith, ‘95, 
third. Time, 10 2-5s. 

220- -yard dash—1st heat won by P. da S 
Prado, ’96; J. P. Whittren, ‘95, second. Time, 
22 4-58. od heat, won by S. M. Merrill, '94; 
C. E. Smith, ’95, second. Time, 22 2-58. Final 
heat, won by S. M. Merrill, ’94; P. da S. Prado, 
‘96, second ; J. P. Whittren, ’95, third. Time, 
22 I-5S. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by N. B. Marshall, 

973 E. Hollister, ‘97 second ; N. W. Bingham, 

’95, third. Time, 5 

Half-mile conection by E. B. Hill, 945 W. H. 
Vincent, ’97, second; H. C. Lakin, ’94, third. 
Time, 2m. 2s. 

One-mile run—Won by & L. Coolidge, '95 ; 
G. L. Paine, ’96, second ; H. Carson, Sp 
third. Time, 4m. 38s. 

One-mile alleen by J. D. Phillips, "O73 
C. D. Drew, ’97, second; J. Staab, ’95, third. 
Time, 7m. 8 2-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle race did not come off, be- 
cause the consent of the L. A. W. had not been 
secured. F. S. Elliot, 95 rode the distance on 
exhibition in 5m. 7 2-5 

120-yard tae Nat by W. F. Garcelon 
L. S.; V. Munroe, ’96, second; E. F, Champ- 
ney, “96, third. Time, 16 1-5s. 

ee hurdles—Won by W. F. Garcelon, 

; J. L. Bremer, ’96, second ; H. W. Jame- 
oa "98, third. Time, 25 1-5s. 

High jump—Won in a jump-off after the 

ames by C. J. Paine. Jr.. ‘97; A Stickney, 
fr . 97, second; W, E. Putnam, Jr.. ‘96. third 














In the games the three were tied for first at 5 
ft. 10 in. 

Broad jump—Won by E. B. Bloss, ’94, with 
22 ft. 4% in.; H. M. Wheelwright, '94, second, 
with 21 ft. 5% in.; L. C. Schoenfeld, ’95, third, 
with 20 ft. 11 in. 

Putting the shot—Won by R. Acton, Med, 
with 38 ft. 4 in.; J. P. Whittren, ’95, second 
with 32 ft. g in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by R. Acton, 
Med., with 104 ft. 9 in.; E. Cockrell, ’95, sec- 
ond, with 92 ft. 5 in.; H. R. Johnson, L., S., 
third, with 91 ft. 2 in. 

Pole vault—Won by H. M. Wheelwright, ’94. 
Height, to ft. 

May 5.—The New York Interscholastic Cham-. 
pionships were held under almost perfect condi- 
tions at the Berkeley Oval. Barnard won the 
championship with 38 points. Berkeley scored 
24; Cutler, 22; Harvard 21; Columbia Gram- 
mar, 13; Condon, 11; De La Salle, 11; Halsey, 
5; Yale, 3; Sachs, 3; and Wilson and Kellogg, 
2. The four leading schools were much more 
nearly even than the score indicates. Harvard, 
Berkeley and Cutler’s suffered from more 
or less avoidable ill-luck, and in many cases 
Barnard reaped the advantage. For Harvard, 
Fisher strained a ligament in the first heat of the 
hundred. Except for this he would doubtless 
have won the two-twenty and quarter, and per- 
haps the hundred. As Barnard won all of these, 
this would have given Harvard the champion- 
ship. Berkeley’s best runner, C Irwin-Martin, 
was far below his usual form. In the Berkeley 
in-door games, March 15th, he won the quarter 
in 54 1-5s., beating T: R. Fisher, of Harvard ; 
and won the half in 2m. 14 2-5s. Almost every 
Saturday after that he competed in two or more 
races. At the Cutler school games he was to 
meet T. R. Fisher again, and on the preceding 
Thursday ran a quarter in 53s: Fisher defeated 
him 1n 52 1-5s., but Martin afterward won the 
half. In the Berkeley school games, held the 
Saturday before the Interscholastics, Martin 
competed in the hundred, two-twenty, quarter, 
and half and broad jump, making good records 
in each event. However, when it came to the 
Interscholastics, Martin was third to 53s. in the 
quarter, won the half in poor time, failed to get 
a point in the broad jump, and also in the mile 
run. Before the last event, however, he had 
hurt his heel, broad-jumping. Martin’s failure 
was obviously due to over-training. Not only 
had he made it a practice throughout the Spring 
to compete in more than one of the hardest 
races on the programme, but in certainly one 
instance he was allowed torun at pretty near 
top speed two days before an important race 
In a mature college or club athlete such train- 
ing would have been very questionable ; in a 
boy of seventeen it must inevitably have proved 
fatal. There is here the best — object- 
lesson against over-training. Except for Mar- 
tin’s failures—and possibly for Maynard’s un- 
fortunate tumble in the okt —Ieckosloy must 
have been a very close second, if not first, Cut- 
ler's misfortune occurred in the bicycle race. 
Two sure point-winners, Powell and Williams, 
were disabled in a smash-up. If these two 


men had finished, Cutler’s would have been a 
strong second, Meanwhile, however, Barnard 
won a handsome and on the whole, a deserved 
The Interscholastic records were 
Syme (Barnard) took 


victory 
broken in seven events. 
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a fifth of a second off the quarter-mile record. 
Elliman (Berkeley) took 14 2-5s. off the mile 
walk. Ruppert (Columbia Grammar) took nine 
seconds off the mile bicycle record, Whitney 
(Harvard) put nine inches on the pole vault 
record. W. B. Rogers (Barnard) put a half-inch 
on the high jump record. Ball (Berkeley) put 
six inches on the shot record. His hammer throw 
of 110 ft. 3% in. is the first Interscholastic per- 
formance with a run. The best record from a 
stand was 93 ft. Ayer (Condon) put 13 ft 3 in. 
on the record at throwing the baseball. In the 
two-twenty, for boys under sixteen, a new 
event this year, Moeller (Columbia Grammar) 
did 23 4-5s. The all-round work of Simpson, 
= pss and Rogers was one of the finest features 
of the meeting. Summaries : 

100 yd. dash—Won by Rogers, Barnard ; 
Hall, Yale, second; Simpson, Barnard, third. 
IO 2-58. 

1oo yd. dash, boys under 15—Won by San- 
ger, Harvard ; Wilson, Barnard, second ; Dal- 
ley, Cutler, third. 11 3-5s 

220 yd. dash, boys under 16—Won by Moel- 
ler, Columbia rammar, Draper, Cutler, 
second ; Doudge Berkeley, third. 23 4-5s. 

One-mile bicycle—Won by Ruppert, Colum- 
bia Grammar ; Fearing, Cutler, second ; How- 
ard, Wilson & Kellogg, third. 2m. 40 3-5s 

Quarter-mile run—Won by Syme, Barnard ; 
Meehan, Condon, second; C. Irwin-Martin, 
Berkeley, third. 53s. 

120 yd. hurdle—Won by Beers, De La Salle ; 


Rogers, Barnard, second; Drake, Berkeley, 
third. 16 2-5s. 

220 yd. hurdle—Won by Syme, Barnard, 
Whitney, Harvard. second; Pell, Cutler, 
third. 27 1-5s 


Throwing the baseball—Won by Ayres, Con- 
don. 325 ft. 9 in.; Williams, Cutler, second, 305 
ft.5 in.; Brady, Harvard, third, 300 ft. 

Pole vault—Won by Whitney, Harvard, 10 
ft.; Caswell, Harvard, and E. F. Simpson, Bar- 
nard, a tie for second place, with 9 ft. gin., 
Caswell won the vault-of at 9 ft. 7 in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by Ball, Berke- 
ley, 110 ft. 3% in.; LL. Gillespie, Cutler, sec- 
ond, 104 ft. 3 in.; Sergeant, Berkeley, third, 
104 ft. 

Half-mile run—Won by C. Irwin-Martin, 
Berkeley ; Crocker. Cutler, second; Von Bauer, 
Barnard, third. 2m. 10 1-5s. 

One-mile walk—Won by Elliman, Berkeley , 
Liebman, Sachs, second; Fiegenspahn, Bar- 
nard, third. 7m, 30 2-5s 

220 yd. dash—Won by Simpson. Barnard; 
Cowperthwait, Columbia Grammar, second; 
Tracy, De La Salle, third. 23 3-5s. 

Putting 12 lb. shot—Won by Ball, Berkeley, 
39 ft. rin; Ayres, Condon, second. 37 ft. 8 in.; 
R. Bigelow, Wilson & Kellogg, third, 37 ft. 
6in. 


One-mile run—Won by Veiller, Halsey; 
ie Cutler. second; Kinnicutt, Cutler, 
third. 5m. 1 1-5s. 


Running broad jump—Won by Beers. De La 
Salle, 19 ft. 8in.; Rogers, Barnard, second. 19 
ft. 6in.; Whitney, Harvard, third, 19 ft 5 in, 

Running high jump—Rogers Barnard, and 
Baltazzi, Harvard, a tie at 5 ft 9 in.; Rogers 
won the toss. Pell, Cutler, third, 5 ft 3 in 

May r2.--The fourth annual dual games be- 
tween Yale and Harvard took place on the Yale 
field. The turns on the track had recently been 
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raised, the straightaway had been lengthened to 
accommodate the furlong events and to allow 
the quarter to be run off with one turn, and the 
footway had been made faster than ever. The 
day was warm, and there was a slight favoring 
breeze. 

The championship had generally been con- 
ceded to Yale. The fact that the games were 
to take place on the Yale field, it was estimated, 
would make a difference of at least ten points ; 
at Cambridge last year Yale claimed that the 
difference was even greater than this. Besides, 
Endicott, the mile-walker, and Shea, the shot- 
putter, had both been unwilling to train. 

In the 1oo-yard dash both colleges had to 
give up their best men on _ technicalities, 
Lefurgey of Harvard who beat Richards of 
Yale at the dual games last year, did not reg- 
ister this year till too late to qualify. In equity 
he wes eligible, for he had been at the Law 
School a year before he donned a spike shoe, 
and this year he kept abreast with his studies 
before formally registering. This is a case 
when the letter of the law defeated the spirit. 
Cleveland, who was the best sprinter at Yale, 
came from another institution and lacked his 
full year’s residence. 

The first heat of the hundred was won in 
10 2-5s. by Gillette, Yale, with Prado, Harvard, 
second, The second heat was won by Smith, 
Harvard, in 10 2-5s. with Richards, Yale, sec- 
ond. Prado, Harvard, won the final heat in 
10 2-58. with Gillette, Yale, second, and Smith, 
Harvard, third. Richards, Yale, has done even 
time in practice, but has not struck his form in 
the present season, In competition Richards 
has once done Io I-5s, Score, Y. 2; H. 6. 

The first heat in the high hurdles was won 
by Cady, Yale, in 16 1-5s. with Lyman, Yale, 
second, Coonley, Harvard, was in second place 
over the last hurdle, but stumbled on his first 
stride in the stretch. Thesecond heat was won 
by Garcelon, Harvard, in 16 2-5s. with Munroe, 
Harvard, second. In the final heat, Lyman, 
Yale, who, it is reported, has done 15 4-5s, in 
practice, fell over the seventh hurdle, Garcelon, 
Harvard, won in 16s. with Cady, Yale, a close 
second, and Munroe, Harvard, third. Y. 2; H. 6. 

The first heat of the bicycle race was won b 
Heidrich, Yale, in 6m. 30 1-5s., Brinckerhoff, 
Harvard, second. The second heat was the 
only bicycle race of the day. Elliott, Harvard, 
won in 5m. 36 2-5s., with Glenny, Yale, 
second. Brewster, Yale, was shut out of the 
finals. The final heat began at a paceslower by 
far than the pace of a fair mile run. The dis- 
grace of this is beyond epithet. Elliott has a 
record for a paced trial of 5m. 7 2-5s., and 
Glenny showed himself fully equal to this in the 
Harvard handicap games this Spring. There 
was only one redeeming feature ofthe race. It 
happened that Brinckerhoff fell from his wheel, 
perhaps because the pace was too slow to hold 
the wheel upright, and Glenny called to his 
college mate to wait for the Harvard man to 
catch up. This act was worthy of a sportsman, 
and would almost cheat one into blinking at the 
cowardly tactics of bicycle racing. Glenny, 
Yale, proved the best sprinter, and won in 7m. 
1 2-5s. Elliott, Harvard, was second, and 
Heidrich, Yale, third. *, 6: Boe 


The 16-lb. hammer was thrown from a stand, 
not as at the Intercollegiates hereafter, with a 
Hickok, the Yale guard, cleared 113 ft. 


run, 
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11 in., which breaks his own world’s record. 
Cross, who is also a Yale guard, cleared 104 ft. 
4in., and Chadwick, Yale, cleared too ft. % in. 
Acton, the Harvard guard, is not accustomed 
to throw from a stand, and did not get a 
place. Y. 8; H.o. 

The 16-lb. shot also brought a clean score for 
Yale. Brown won with a put of 4o ft. 1% in. 
Hickok, who holds the American college rec- 
ord, 41 ft. % in., was half an inch behind this. 
Coit cleared 37 ft. 11 in When the great suc- 
cessor of Heffelfinger realized that he had been 
beaten, he rose in his wrath and hurled the shot 
42 ft.even. Asthis was done after the competi- 
tion was closed the record is excluded. Y. 8; H, 0. 

The pole vault was Yale's third monopoly. 
Thomas won with a vault of 10 ft. 10% in., 
which is % in. above Buckholtz’s Intercollegi- 
ate record. Kershaw cleared 1o ft. 934 in. and 
Allen 10 ft. 23 in. Wheelwright, the Harvard 
captain, has cleared to ft. 5 in. this Spring, but 
was not up to his form. ¥.8; B.o 

The quarter-mile run was one of the best of a 
series of very good foot races. For the first time 
in these games it was run off with only one turn. 
Sanford, the big Yale center, though set back 
a yard at the start, led around the turn. Here 
Merrill, Harvard, who is also of the football 
build, strode easily past him and finished in 50s. 
even. Sanford was second in 50 3-5s. Hildreth, 
Harvard, was third. Bingham, Harvard, who 
was fourth, had run a trial the preceding 
Monday in 50 4-5s. He is fast, but has been 
overworked of late mentally. Sanford’s best 
distance is, eopesent. about 300 yards. At 
the World’s Fair Handicaps he ran this distance 
from the 2-yard mark. and finished second to 
31 1-58. by about 3 yards. This would make 
his time about 31 4-5s. The world’s record is 
31 3-8s. =. 2; H..6, 

The mile run was very fast for an American 
college race. Morgan, Yale, finished in 4m. 
31 2-5s. He is a typical distance runner, 
short and clean-limbed, and runs in good 
form. Coolidge, Harvard, was second in 4m. 
35 3-5s. Heis a heavier man and runs like a 
war horse. On the back stretch of the last lap 
he looked as though he would drop at every 
stride, but finished after one of the pluckiest of 
races. Carson, Harvard, was third. He is a 
new man, who three weeks before the games 
ran his first mile in about 5m. Collamore, the 
end rush, another war horse, was fourth. He 
had trained three weeks. 7.8% &. 3. 

The mile walk was the usual disgusting spec- 
tacle, and as usual there was dissatisfaction 
with the judge’s decisions. F.S. Bunnell, Yale, 
won in 7m. 25 2-5s. Phillips, Harvard, was 
second, and Drew, Harvard, third. Al) three 
are new men. 5 oe re - 

At this time nine of the fourteen events had 
been finished, and Harvard had 26 points to 
Yale’s 46. Yet the odds were strongly in favor 
of Harvard. Yale needed 11 points to win, and 
the most liberal estimates had given only 8 in 
the five events to come. 

In the half-mile run Hill, of Harvard, had 
run in 1m. 58 4-5s., under the most unfavorable 
conditions, and Hollister, a Harvard freshman, 
had run in 1m. 59 4-5s. in handicap games. 
Woodhull had never bettered 2m. The quar- 
ter was run in 56s., which is a trifle fast. On 
the back stretch of the second lap, Hill ran 
into the lead, but was evidently weakening. In 














fact, his stomach has given out at this point 
in every race this Spring. Hollister worked up 
also. On the last turn, however, Woodhull 
forged ahead, followed by Hollister. Woodhull, 
Yale, won in 1m. 59 4-5s., with Hollister, Har- 
vard, second, and Hill, Harvard, third. Neither 
Hill nor Hollister is lacking in courage, but the 
bad stomach of the one and the inexperience of 
the other cost Harvard the cup. ec. ee 

In the two-twenty dash the first heat was 
won by Gerard, Yale, in 22 3-5s. Prado, Har- 
vard, was second. Richards, Yale, did not 
qualify for the finals. The second heat was won 
by Merrillin 22 3-5s., with Gillette second. The 
final heat was a beautifulrace. Merrill,Harvard, 
won handily in 22 1-5s., in spite of his killing 
race in the quarter. Prado, Harvard, was sec- 
ond, and Gerard, Yale, was third. Y.1; H. 7. 

In the low hurdles the first heat was won by 
Jameson, Harvard, in 26s., with Eton, Yale, 
second. The second heat was won by Garcelon, 
Harvard, in 24 4-5s., with Bremer, Harvard, 
second, This time equaled the world’s record, 
made in a trial by J. P. Lee, of Harvard. In 
the finals Bremer passed Garcelon, whose two 
heats over the high hurdles seemed to have 
told on him, and finished in 24 3-5s., beating 
Lee’s record. Jameson, Harvard, was third. 
Two of the watches registered 24 3-5s., with the 
third a tenth slower. l. Oo; ee. 8. 

Bremer began training last year. His first 
trial in the quarter was 52 1-5s. ; in the hundred, 
10 I-2s.; and over the hurdles, 26 1-4s. His 
parents prevented his training last year. In 
practice he has always been a hand breadth be- 
hind Garcelon, and it is not unlikely that Garce- 
lon could equal his second if allowed to run 
only the low hurdles. 

At this point the score stood Yale 52, Harvard 
44. The two remaining events, the broad jump 
and the high jump were among Harvard’s 
strongest. If Yale could be held down toa sec- 
ond and a third the cup might still be carried 
back to Cambridge. 

In the broad jump Sheldon, Yale, who was 
hobbling from a badankle and had not jumped 
for two weeks, won with a jump of 21 ft. 9% in. 
This performance at such a time shows the ve 
highest pluck and steadiness. Bloss, Harvard, 
has been ill all spring. His jump of 21 ft. 8in. 
was nearly up to his form this year. The 
soft path meng him from reaching his 
best speed in the run, which is his strong 
point. It did not bother Sheldon, whose 
strong point is his rise. Wheelwright, Har- 
vard, cleared 20 ft.6% in. Bloss has jumped 
well beyond 23 ft. in practice in past ~ his 
event gave the cup to Yale. = saa. 3 

In the high jump, Paine, Harvard, cleared 5 
ft. 94 in. Two Harvard men, Chaney and 
Stickney, with Thompson of Yale, all cleared 
5 ft 9% in. and missed the next height. Before 
this tie was jumped off each contestant made 
thirty-six trials. Thompson was second, and 
Stickney third. ¥. 23 2.6. 

The total score was Yale, 59; Harvard, 53. 
This is the closest score yet in these games. In 
1891 it was 85-27 for Harvard; in 1892, 61-51 


for Harvard; and in 1893, 67-45 for Harvard. 
Harvard has thus to win two outof the remain- 
ing five contests, in order to secure the U. T. 
A. C. A. Cup. 

Harvard won 44 points on the track, and g in 
the field ; Yale, 28 on the track, and.31 in the field. 
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Yale's victory was due partly to the fact that 
the team were coached by experts in the various 
departments, and partly to the fact that they 
were on their home grounds, and were en- 
thusiastically supported. Considering that Har- 
vard was coached by a single man, and that 
— were on strange grounds and practically 
without support, their performance reflects very 
great credit. Joun Corsin. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

In the Middle West notes on ‘ Pedestrian 
Sports” in the April Ourinc, I made the 
statement that ‘‘there is, since the disrup- 
tion of the Big Four League, but one track as- 
sociation in the, Middle West,” the one referred 
to being the Western Inter-Collegiate Athletic 
Association which was organized under the 
auspices of the University of Illinois Athletic 
Association two years ago, the first two meet- 
ings being held in Champaign, Ill. Since then 
I have received letters asking why the associa- 
tions in the territory west of the Mississippi 
River were not considered. It is not my inten- 
tion or desire to ignore any league or associa- 
tion that comes under the ‘‘ Middle West” 
territory. By ‘‘the Middle West” I meant 
the territory east of the Mississippi River, 
that is, the territory generally known as the 
Chicago territory, viz., Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Illinois and, to some extent, Minnesota. 
For this reason and this reason only, no atten- 
tion was paid to trans-Mississippi athictics. So 
far as pedestrian sports are concerned, it has 
been thought advisable to include the trans- 
egg colleges in the ‘*‘ Middle West,” and 
they will hereafter be covered in this depart- 
ment, to the extent in which I have the co-opera- 
tion of the Western collegians. 

In Iowa, there is an exceedingly prosperous 
and successful athletic association Leon as the 
Iowa Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association of 
Iowa, ‘‘I. I. C. A. A.” This association is 
made up of the following colleges: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, at Iowa City; Iowa College, at 
Grinnell; Cornell College, at Mt. Vernon; lowa 
Agricultural College, at Ames; Upper Iowa 
University, at Fayette; lowa Wesleyan, at Mt. 
Pleasant and Drake University, at Des Moines. 
The association has held four very successful 
meets, the State University taking the cham- 
pionship in 1890 and 1893, and Iowa College in 
1891 and 1892. The fifth annual meet will be 
held at Iowa City, June 1st, one day before the 
big meet in Chicago, which Harry Cornish is 
fathering. 

At Iowa State University, the track team is 
in training under Ed. W. Moulton, who predicts 
that some of his pupils will be winners at the 
Chicago meet. There isa decided improvement 
in the athletic sentiment at this institution, 
especially in pedestrian sports, and there is a 
healthy increase in interest. In the inter-class 
field day, May 12th, $200 worth of medals and 
trophies was contested for. A kindred revival 
of interest is reported at Iowa College and at 
other colleges of the State association which 
promises well for the June meeting, when it is 
expected that several records will be broken. 

he big athletic meet which is to be held in 
Chicago June 2d, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, has awakened 
great interest in pedestrian sports at Wisconsin 
where it was flagging, because the athietes 
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had no league relations to fall back on after 
the Big Four League went to pieces. The 
Northwestern people were more fortunate, as 
they held a membership in the Western Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association and there was 
also the prospect of a triangular association 
between Chicago, Northwestern and Lake For- 
est being organized. This has since been done 
and the first annual meet will be heldin Chicago 
May 25th. 

Last year Wisconsin had a very strong athletic 
team, being weak only in the dashes. The 
prospect is that the team will be stronger this 
Spring and the Badger collegians expect to 
make a strong showing at Chicago. 

Oberlin is not exactly in this territory but 
will send a team to Chicago and it must be ad- 
mitted that the Ohio college is feared by all the 
colleges farther West. 

Michigan's athletes started into work late, but 
judging from reports, are endeavoring to make 
up for lost time. Illinois has a large number of 
men in training, but as most of them are novices 
an estimate cannot be made of their ability in 
competition. Practically nothing can be learned 
of what Chicago and Northwestern are doing 
for the Spring meets further than that a large 
number of candidates are in training for the 
teams at each institution. 

It is currently reported that Michigan has de- 
cided to send a small team to the Eastern Mott. 
Haven games to be held in New York, May 26. 
Six entries have been sent in, though probably 
not more than two or three athletes will be sent. 
If che entries are accepted this will be *he first 
time since 1888 that Michigan has sent a team 
East, and it will destioy all prospects of send- 


ing one to the Mott Haven meeting, Chicago. 
This action is open to severe criticism. As 

have said before in this department, Michigan 
has set the pace in Western athletics and there 
is no possible excuse for not sending a team to 
the Chicago meet. The university is a Western 
institution, has a larger attendance than any 
other Western college and should be more inter- 
ested in Western athletics than those of the 
East. According to reliable information the 
entries for the Eastern games were made as a 
sort of excuse for not sending a team to Chi- 
cago. There is little possibility of any Michi- 
gan men going to the Eastern games, with one 
or possibly two exceptions, for the simple reason 
that they would stand no chance against the 
Eastern ‘‘ cracks.” Mr. LeRoy, athletic editor 
of the Michigan Dazly, has indorsed the Chi- 
cago meet from the very first, and has en- 
deavored in every way to have Michigan sup- 
port the meet by sending a full team. It ap- 
pears that while the management is willing to 
spend money with a lavish hand on the base- 
ball and football teams, it is their intention to 
spend as little money as possible on pedestrian 
sports. My information leads me to believe 
that the chief reason for not sending a team to 
the Chicago meet is the desire to keep the ath- 
letic association funds for the baseball and foot- 
ball teams. The action is a sore disappoint- 
ment to the track and field athletes. However, 
Michigan does not possess a monopoly in such 
treatment of pedestrian sports, for the athletic 
teams at several Western institutions are treat- 
ed in very much the same manner, baseball and 
bootball receiving most of the funds and all the 
encouragement. Harry F, KEnvALL, 
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THE inaugural meeting of the Oakes Coursing 
Club was held April 4th and 5th at Oakes, N.D. 
The grounds were good enough but hares were 
comparatively scarce, and the weather was un- 
favorable. Fate seemed to be against the meet- 
ing, as a sequence of unexpected causes kept 
several owners from joining the sport. The 
event, The Oakes Stakes, was won by the 
Eastern Coursing Kennel’s bk. d., Royal Crest 
(Greentick—Royal Rate), with A. P. Slocum’s 
w. b. d. Rendezvous (Major Glendyne—Hum- 
ming Bird), as runner up. 


* 
The Société des Field Trials de Normandie, 
held international trials at Bolbec, near Havre, 
during the last week of March. A number of 


English cracks competed. In the All-Age 
Stake, Mr. W. Arkwright’s pointer, Tap, won 
first ($400), Mons. Richard’s setter, Earl of 
Moira, won second, and Mr. Lowe’s pointer, 
Mab of Kippen, third. The puppy stake fell to 
Mr. Arkwright’s Spot White, Mr. Lowe’s pointer 
Mab of Kippen, second, and Mr. Wigan’s point- 
er, Cairn Glen, third. The trials were run over 
the estates of Baron Piérard and M. Desgen- 
etals. * 

The Scottish Collie Club held a successful 
show at Glasgow, March 28th and 29th. There 
were about four hundred and fifty entries, 


* 
The Toronto Kennel Club held its fourth an- 
nual show at Toronto, Ont., April 13th and 14th. 
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The judges were: Geo. Bell, C. A. Stone, R. 
Gibson and J. C. Williams. The entries were 
all Canadian, yet numbered three hundred and 
ten. The principal winners were as follows: 

Mastiffs—Open class—Wang. Puppies—Bis- 
marck. 

St. Bernards,roughs--Open-—-dogs—Bismarck, 
Don Nora, Apollo. Bitches—Nell Gwynne, 
Alp. Puppies—Imperial, Royal Mona, Chief. 
Novice—Don Nora, Senator, Queen City Wal- 
lace. Smooths—Open—Dawn. 

Great Danes—Open—dogs—Don Cesar, Jr. 
Bitches—Ruth. Puppies-—-Lady Dane. 

Newfoundlands --dogs— Rover. Bitches— 
Topsy. Borzois—Krimena. 

Greyhounds —Open — dogs — Lance, Fawn, 
Misterton. Bitches—Fleet, Flyaway, Romping 
Girl. Puppies—Lady Gay. 

Foxhounds, English —Open—dogs—Bugler, 
Touchstone, Major. Bitches—Vexation. Pup- 
pies—Romeo, American--dogs—Clinker, Ring- 
wood, Ranger. Bitches—Lucy. Puppies— 
Trooper. 

English Setters—Open—dogs—-College Chum, 
Brush, The Moor. Bitches—Fly, Sultana, 
Nellie Dale. Puppies — dogs — The Moor, 
Bitches—Sultana, Lady Nell. 

Irish Setters—Open—dogs—Elmo, Glen, Id- 
stone. Bitches—Toronto Mollie, Nora O’Toole, 
Miss Lucas. Puppies—dogs—Red Prince, Red 
Chief. Bitches—Maid of Killarney. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Dennis, Shot Rue. 
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Field Spaniels—Black, ch_—Samson. Open 
—dogs—Black Forest, Workman. Bitches— 
Daisy Deane, Rosedale Princess, Mona. Liver 
colored, ch.— Queen, Napoleon. Open class— 
King Lear. Any other color—Antique. 

Cockers—Black, ch.—Black Duke. Open— 
dogs--Commodore Kirkwood, Woodland Count. 
Bitches—Baby Ruth, Cora II., Flossie. Pup- 
pies—Bo Peep, Leo, Novice. Any color—Red 
Ragland, Bo Peep, Glen Grove. Other than 
black, ch.—Jessie C. Open—dogs—Derby, 
Red Ragland, Justice. Bitches—Russette, 
Red Vixen, Nellie Bly. Puppies—Glen Grove. 

Collies—Open—dogs—Finsbury Hero, Fins- 
bury Dude. Bitches—Nora, Flurry IV. Pup- 
pies—Canadian Monarch, Bruce, Glen Isla. 

Bull Terriers—Open—dogs—Principio, Edge- 
wood Robin, Chatham Bob. Bitches—Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, Marian, Snowflake. Pup- 
pies—White Rose, Nap, White Bread. 

Fox Terriers—Open—dogs—Raby Pillisy, 
Beverwyck, King Pin, Grove Victor. Bitches 
—Bonaly Breda, Stardale Belle, Vixi. Pup- 
pies—dogs—Bedford {oes Mysterious Pat, Star- 
dale Star. Bitches—Lady Diadem, Rat Trap, 
Snow. Wire-haired—Open—dogs—Dark Eye. 
Bitches—Vigilant, Aldon Annie. Puppies— 
Vigilant, Rough, Aldon Annie. 

Dachshunde—Open—dogs—Topaz. Bitches 
—Lina, Frieda, Nettie. Puppies—Duchess. 

Beagles—over 13 in.—dogs—Driver, Bell 
Boy. Bitches—Lily, Village Belle, Wild Rose. 
Under 13 in.—dogs—Clement, True Boy, Tally- 
ho. Bitches—Music. 

Airedale Terriers — Open — dogs — Brush, 
Worry, Harvey. Bitches— Nettie, Bess, Vixen. 

Irish Terriers—Open—dogs—-Canadian Am- 
bassador, Jumbo. Bitches—Killarney Girl. 

Scottish Terriers—Jock, Rab. 

Dandie Dinmonts--dogs—Kirsty. Bitches— 
Rags. 

Bedlingtons—dogs—Dan, Jack, Blucher, 
Bitches—Floss. 

Black -and- Tans — dogs— Sambo, Prince. 
Bitches—Jennie, Lady Banjo, Topsy. 

Yorkshires—dogs—Jack, Dandy. Bitches— 
Gray Nun, Lady Nance, Fane. Toys, other 
variety—Jole. 

Pugs—dogs—Bonnie, Dude. Bitches—Equal 
first, Dorothy and Peg. Puppies—Dorothy 

King Charles—-dogs—Dominion Prince, To- 
ronto Royal Duke. Bitches—Rose, Topsy, 
Ruby. 

Blenheims--Jap, Fonyo, Mex. 

a 














The second Spring meeting of the Huron 
Coursing Club was held at Huron, S. D., April 
1o and 11. The events were the Dakota Stakes 
of $180 for thirty-two all-age greyhounds, and 
the Sapling Stakes for saplings whelped after 
April 10, 1893. There were sixteen entries for 
the Dakota and ten for the Sapling Stakes. 
The Dakota Stakes was won by the Columbus 
Coursing Kennel’s r. b. No Mercy (Wildtick— 
Show Mercy), with the Eastern Coursing Ken- 
nel’s bk. d. Judge Burnaby (Burnaby—Drytime) 
runner up. In the Sapling Stakes, Columbus 
Coursing Kennel’s r. d. Glenwood (Glenkirk— 
Gild) beat Mr. C. Vinton’s f. d. Thos. B. Reed 
(same breeding) in the final course and won the 
stakes. 

* 

The New England Kennel Club held its tenth 

annual show at Boston, April 17th to 20th, and 
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scored a richly deserved success. The entries 
numbered nearly nine hundred, and eight hun- 
dred and sixty odd dogs were benched. There 
was the usual amount of kicking by disappointed 
exhibitors, but judges Jas. Mortimer, Jno. 
Davidson, J. Otis Fellows, W. S. Clarke, Thos. 
H. Terry, Jno. E. Thayer, T. S. Bellin and 
Jno, P. Barnard did their work conscientiously 
and well. Superintendent Jno. Read and 
officials E. Brooks, J. E. Thayer, Geo. Fletcher 
and D. E. Loveland handled all arrangements 
with marked capability. The principal winners 
were as follows : 

Mastiffs, ch. dogs—Beaufort’s Black Prince. 
Bitches—Lady Diana. Open—dogs—lIngleside 
Minting, Emperor William, Emperor Maxim- 
ilian. Bitches—Gerda II., Eider, Nellie. Pup- 
pies—Campania. 

St. Bernards, rough, ch. Bitches— Lady 
Livingston. Open—dogs—Altoneer, Ardmore, 
Jim Blaine. Bitches—Lady Sneerwell. Pup- 

ies, dogs—Lord Ripon, Columbus. Bitches— 

{adam B. 

Smooth, ch. dogs—Melrose King. Bitches— 
Empress of Coontoocook, Open—dogs—Alton, 
Rex Bedivere, Cato. Bitches—Judith, Lady 
Alton, Judith’s Ruth. Puppies, dogs—Counch, 
Cyclone. 

Great Danes, ch. bitches—Minerva’s Fawn. 
Open—dogs—Stanley, Molke. Bitches—Owl’s 
Nest Topsy. 

Bloodhounds, ch.—Belhus. _Open—dogs— 
Alchymist, Brough, Berry’s Bradshaw. Bitches 
—Kaween, Vigilant. 

Foxhounds, English—Rosemary, Winsome, 
Denmark. American ch.—Elite. Open—dogs 
—Argonaut, Logan, Rock. Bitches—Bowsprit, 
Judy, Katie. Puppies—dogs—Drive, Tam 
GShoater. Bitches—Dawn, Belle K. 

Deerhounds, ch. dogs— Hillside Warrior. 
Bitches—Hillside Romola. Open, dogs - Hill- 
side Raven, Hillside McGregor, Argyle. 
Bitches—Hillside Sylvia, Hillside Ruth, Hill. 
side Heather. 

Greyhounds, ch. dogs—Imperator. Open— 
dogs—Uncle Dick, Baltic, Dakota. Bitches— 
Hattie, Marguerite, Southern Belle. Puppies— 
Hattie, Dakota. 

Russian Wolfhounds, ch. dogs—Argoss. 
Bitches — Zerry. Open — dogs — Col, Dietz, 
Odrooski, Sorvanets. Bitches—Irmina, Ymeika, 
Riga, Puppies—Lady Dietz. 

ewfoundlands— Ponto, Cinders. 

Chesapeake Bays — ch.--dogs -- Cleveland. 
Bitches—Bigelow’s Rose. Open—dogs—Rough, 
Deacon. Bitches --Tivoli, Tuckermeck_Favor- 
Puppies--Tuckermeck Favorite, Otter 

irl. 
* Pointers — ch.—dogs—(55 lbs. and over)— 
Tempest. Bitches—(50 lbs. and over}—Lady 
Tammany. ‘Open—dogs—{55 lbs. and over)— 
Prince Regent, Ridgeview Panic, Hylas of 
Naso. Bitches—(50 lbs. and over)— Kent's 
Belle, Kathleen Kent, Blooma II. Ch.—dogs— 
(under 55 lbs)—Rush of Lad. Bitches—(under 
50 lbs.)—Wild Lily. Open—dogs—(under 55 
lbs.)—Ridgeview Tenny, Chancellor, Ridge- 
view Donald, Bitches — (under 50 Ilbs.)— 
Springside Nell, Devonshire Pearl, Westminster 
Zoe. Puppies—dogs—Springside Faust, Spring- 
side Tory. Bitches—Wrada Kent, Daisy. Field 
trial class—Tempest, Duke of Kent. 

English Setters—ch.—dogs—Monk of Fur- 
ness. Bitches—Blue Nell. Open— dogs— 











Cactus, Harry L., Dad Monarch. Bitches— 
Countess Zoe, Albert’s Moll, Toledo Queen. 
Puppies—dogs—Harry L., Sir Winford. Bitches 
—Lilly L., Beverdy’s Leah. Field trials class 
—Our Pet. 

Irish Setters—ch.—dogs— Kildare. Bitches 
Edna H. Open—dogs—Bob Jr., Pemberton, 
Principal. Bitches—Shandon Bell, Ruby Glen- 
more II., Maid of Borstal. Puppies—dogs— 
Kildare Odin. Bitches — Kildare Neville. 
Field trial class-—-Finglas. 

Gordon Setters--ch.—dogs—Count Noble. 
Bitches—Fan. Open—dogs—Trim B., Prince, 


Homer’s S. Bitches—Fenmont, Lady Maud, 
Jessie Noble. Puppies—dogs--Bobolink, Beau 
Noble. Bitches—Belle of Waverly, Susie 


Maud. 

Field Spaniels—ch.—dogs—Newton Abbott 
Torso. Bitches—Rosedale Bess, Open—black 
dogs—Echo. Bitches—Maid. Any other color 
—second, Romeo. 

Cockers—ch.—dogs—Othello. Bitches—Miss 
Waggles. Open—black, dogs—Equal, first ; 
Adam and Woodland Prince, third ; Jumie IV. 
Bitches—Fashion, Lisa, Cricket. Any other 
color — dogs—Bim, Neda, Brantford Rufus. 
Bitches—- Daisy Atkins, Hamilton Beauty, 
Gypsy Queen. 

Clumbers—dogs—Friar Boss Albert, Prince 
Karl. Bitches—Meta, White Friar. 

Irish Water Spaniels—Musha, Dan Rice. 

Beagles—ch.—dogs—Forest Hunter. Bitches 
—Twintwo. Open—dogs(over 13 in.}--Bowman, 
Diamond Forest, Puzzle. Bitches—Mollie L., 
Wanda, Gypsy A. Dogs (13 in. and under)— 
Sport, Dorsey’s Buck, Dandie. Bitches—Topsy 
S., Maida, Lady of Denmark. Puppies—dogs 
--Zeno, Silverena. Bitches—Cloister, Speed 
Forest. Field Trial Class—Lee II., Gypsy A. 

Dachshundes, ch.— Don Quixote II. Open-- 
dogs—Pretzel, Zigzag. Bitches— Polly Fin- 
ders, Lovely K. 

Bassets—Bey, Turk. 

Collies—ch.—-bitches—Highland Floss. Open 
—dogs—Douglas, Trump, Glenwood Wonder. 
Bitches—Gilderoy’s Daisy, Lady Royal. Pup- 
pies—dogs—Douglas. Bitches—Ruby Proctor, 
Maybrook Pansy. 

Poodles—-ch.—curly dogs—Milo. 
Chloe. Corded—Open—Duke. 
— black dogs—Sidi, Ithel. Bitches — Bess, 
Snowball. Dogs, other than black—Poohbah, 
Hill Hurst Taffy. Bitches—Vivette, Bellone. 
Puppies—black dogs—Zola. Bitches — Juno, 
Triga. Dogs, other than black—Targo, Hill 
Hurst Taffy. Bitches—Hill Hurst Dinah, Hill 
Hurst Posey. 

Bulldogs—ch.—King Lud. Bitches—Salina. 
Open—dogs ¢45 ibs. and over)—Rustic Sover 
eign, Dr. Rush. Bitches (40 lbs. and over)— 
Katisha, Lady Nan, Nadjy. Dogs (under 45 
lbs.)—Heathen, African Monarch, Heathen II. 
Bitches (under 40 Ibs.)—Juno, Cromar’s Vic. 
Puppies—Rustic King II., Tomato. Bull Ter- 
riers—ch.—dogs—Cardona. Bitches— Attrac- 
tion. Open—dogs (30 lbs. and over)— Top- 
sparkle, Bruce III., Harbone King. Bitches 
(20 lbs. and over)—Lady Carrabrook, Castle’s 
Pride, Marjoram. Dogs (under 30 lbs.)—Rook- 
ery Boy, Billy Plimmer, Jack of Clubs. Bitches 
(under 30 Ibs.)—Lady Rochester, Jeanne D’Arc, 
White Queen. Puppies—Jack Frost, Young 
Miss Giddy. 

Boston Terriers—dogs (over 20 lbs.)—Prince 


Bitches— 
Curly—Open 
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Bitches—Nankin, 
Dogs (20 Ibs. and under)— 


Walnut, Tom Sayers, Ross. 
Diana, Peggy. 
Dandie, Commissioner, Dixie. Bitches—Evad- 
ne, Tansy, Bessie. Puppies—dogs—Bullfrog, 
Buz, Commissioner. Bitches—Fan. 

Fox-terriers—smooth, ch.—dogs— Starden’s 
King. Bitches—Miss Dollar. Open—dogs— 
Warren Safeguard, Beverwyck Royalist, War- 
ren Tip Top. Bitches—Warren Beauty—Sea- 
croft Empress, Beverwyck Twilight. Puppies 
—dogs—Warren Tory, Seacroft King, Tim. 
Bitches—Hill Hurst Diana, Seacroft Snipe, 
Hillside Lena. Wire-haired—-ch.—dogs—Oak- 
leigh Bruiser. Bitches—Sister Pattern. Open 
—dogs—Saint Cribbage, Brittle, Brittle Beaut. 
Bitches—Sister Janet, Hill Hurst Pansy, Hill 
Hurst Rose. Puppies—dogs—Brittle Beaut, 
Mister Great Snap. Bitches—-Hill Hurst Blos- 
som, Mistress Betsy. 

Bedlingtons — dogs -- Mount Vernon, Pro- 
fessor. 

Scottish Terriers—ch.—Kilroy. _Open—dogs 
—Kilcree, Wankie, Tam, Wankie Tam, Wankie 
Caddie. Bitches--Wankie Diana, Vorda, Wan- 
kie Freda. American-bred — dogs —Wankie 
Tam, Wankie Caddie, Wankie Ted. Bitches— 
Wankie Diana, Wankie Freda, Wankie Cam- 
bria. Puppies—dogs—Wankie Caddie, Wankie 
Masher, Newcastle Allen. Bitches—Wankie 
Freda, Wankie Cambria, Wankie Gerda 

Irish Terriers—ch.—dogs— Boxer IV. Bitches 
—Candor. Open—dogs— Merle Grady, His 
Honor, Jack Desmond, Bitches—Crate, Romp, 
Hill Top Surprise. Puppies—dogs—-Shamus, 
Milton Galtee Boy, Blue Ribbon. Bitches— 
Romp, Hill Top Fiy, Belle of Shannon 

Black-and-Tans—ch. —dogs—Sultan. Bitches 
—Gypsy Girl. _Open—dogs—Rochelle Rush. 
Bitches—Lady Prudence, Lilla. 

Skyes — ch. — Endcliffe Maggie. 
bitches—Islay, Prairie Flower. 

Yorkshires—dogs—Tatters, Teddy. 

Schipperkes—Mickie, Cople Sophia, Skipper. 

Pugs, ch. dogs—Bob Ivy. Bitches—Haughty 
Madge. Open—dogs—Drummer, Finsbury 
Duke, Pomona Fritz. Bitches—Pansy G., 
Miss Decima, Otterburn Pearl. 

King Charles—dogs—Royal Boy, Romeo. 
Bitches—Dora, Titania. 

Blenhiems—dogs—Chiselhurst Hero, Bitches 
—Daisy. 

Ruby Spaniels—dogs—Rubin. 
Princess Nevia, Rena. 

Italian Greyhounds—Sprite, Spring. 


Open-- 


Bitches— 


The English Bloodhound Club of America 
was organized during April last. President, J. 
L. Winchell; vice-president, Dr. Louguest ; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Innes. The object 
is the general improvement of this grand old 
breed. The club will offer specials at all im- 
portant shows. 

* 

The Southern California Kennel Club held 
its sixth annual show at Los Angeles, begin- 
ning April 18. One hundred and seventy dogs 
were benched and the quality was above all 
previous records, 

* 

The ‘‘ Novelty Show,” ‘‘ Specialty Show,” or 
‘‘ Mixed Farming Exhibition,” beld under the 
auspices of Hempstead Farm at Madison 
Square Garden, may and may not have been a 
success, according to the standard adopted for 














deciding such questions. It is understood that 
the show may become a regular annual fixture, 
to which there can be no possible objection, as 
the idea is undoubtedly a reasonable one. 
What such a show must possess is a varied list 
of attractions sufficient to draw a moneyed 
New York crowd. Time will solve the prob- 
lem of the success of the venture, which at 
present appears somewhat doubtful, Damon. 


CRICKET. 





Mr. Walter Wellman, who is organizing a 
North Pole Expedition, writes to Spratts Patent 
from Liege, Belgium, as follows : 

‘‘On inquiry here, we find that your ‘ Patent 
Meat Fibrine Vegetable Dog Cakes’ and ‘ Cod 
Liver Oil Dog Cakes’ are superior to anythin 
we can get for the large pack of Belgium draft 
dogs which we are taking on to the Arctics. 
We therefore inclose an order for each of these.” 


CRICKET. 


THE VISITS OF ENGLISH CRICKETERS. 


The disappointment which many cricketers 
felt when it was announced that the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia would not pay their long con- 
templated and partially arranged visit to 
England this season, is more than appeased by 
the announcement that probably three foreign 
teams will visit us. 

The Belmont Club of Philadelphia have 
made arrangements with Mr. J. N. Meldon to 
bring over a team of Irish Gentlemen, and the 
very pleasant matches played against the 
team brought by that gentleman in the season 
of ‘92 assures us some enjoyable games to 
finish up this season’s work. Mr. Meldon 
states that this team is to be very much supe- 
rior to the team that visited us in ’92, and that 
it will undoubtedly be the strongest that has 
ever left Ireland. There are to be five matches 
arranged for the visitors, and although the 
schedule has not yet been definitely settled 
there is little doubt that one match will be 

layed at New York, one at Boston, one at 
altimore and two at Philadelphia. The 
team propose to leave Ireland the last week in 
August, and will remain here about four weeks. 

In addition to the Irishmen we are promised 
a very strong team of English players under 
the auspices of the Merion Club of Philadelphia, 
whose representative has recently visited 
England and brings back the news that a 
team will be selected by C. W. Alcock, part 
professional, and the rest amateur, to visit us 
in September. It is possible to make this com- 
bination particularly strong, and in the hands 
of so able a man as Mr. Alcock we may look 
forward to great things. 

The third team of promised visitors rests 
at the present rather upon rumor than on the 
solid basis of fact, yet in some respects it is the 
most to be Phoned 9 for it is to composed 
entirely of professionals. Insaying this, let me 
not be misunderstood as indicating that a pro- 
fessionat team is the most typical and there- 
fore the most desirable representative of 
English cricket, for the fact is far otherwise ; 
but there can be no gainsaying that when you 
take from one club and another its profes- 
sionals or teachers, and of them compose a 
team, you are gathering experts whose exhibi- 
tion of the technique of the game and of the 
perfection which comes from long practice will 
be of the greatest advantage to our players. 

Up to the time the Records g° to press but 
few matches have been played, and none of 


more than ordinary importance ; but in Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York many of the 
elevens have been getting into order, and the 
college teams are in full practice. 
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In Canada also the clubs have been putting in 
considerable preliminary work to prepare them 
for the long list of fixtures already arranged 
there. In Albany, once quite a cricketing city, 
efforts are being made to revive the game by 
the Ridgefield Athletic Club, Mr. G. H. Stevens 
being the prime mover. It is to be hoped that 
before long we shall find a team there ready to 
give some of our local elevens a good game. 

It is a great pity that we do not more often 
see the cricket team of the New York Racquet 
Club in the field. Their representatives have 
proved themselves so proficient at handling the 
willow in their recent match against a team of 
the Staten Island C. C. that such an addition to 
our list of local teams would indeed be a valua- 
ble one. 

ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 

The California Cricket Season opened May 
6th at the Alameda and Klinkserville Grounds. 
The match at Alameda was between the last 
year’s cup winners, the Alamedas and the vet- 
eran Pacifics. The former team have lost, 
however, Randol, Price and Brown from their 
last year’s team, while the Pacifics are weakened 
* the retirement of Sheath, Cookson and Ward. 

he Pacifics first took the wickets and by the 
batting of J. Theobald and Wiseman secured 
52runs. With the Alamedas at the wickets the 
Pacifics displayed good fieiding, yet they were 
obviously weak in bowling, and at the fall of the 
tenth wicket the Alamedas had scored 111. 
The second inning for the Pacifics secured them 
only 48 runs, and the match ended leaving the 
old champions victors by 49 on the first inning. 

At the Klinkserville grounds the match be- 
tween Californias and Bohemians was almost a 
foregone conclusion, owing to the fact that the 
Californias were not represented by their full 
strength. Captain Anson won the toss, and sent 
the Bohemians to the wicket, with the result 
that they gave his men three hours’ leather hunt- 
ing, during whichtime they put up 219 runs for 
the loss of five wickets, and then declared theit 
innings closed, A. G. Sheath having made 89 
runs, A. S. Webster 52, and W. Robertson 35. 
The Californias went to bat, but were no 
match for the bowling of A. Reynolds and H. 
S. Cookson, who disposed of them in their first 
innings for 15 runs, and in their second for 4o 
runs, Anson scoring 18 of the runs made in the 
sccond innings. 

There is little doubt that the Californias 
will show us a very different game to this be- 
fore the close of the season, and a few weeks’ 
work and the leadership of so excellent a player 
as Mr. Anson will work wonders with the bat- 
ting and with the general play of the team. 

T. C. TURNER. 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. E.W. 1.—Wherecanl getaroad bookof 
Ireland, Scotland and England ?— Address 
the Cyclist Touring Club, 139 Fleet street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2—Can you suggest a two 
months bicycle tour—gtving ) oe routes — 
two weeks in Ireland, two in Scotland and 
four in W. England ?—Take the lake dis- 
trict in Ireland, Glasgow to John o’ Groat’s, 
thence to Edinboro, thence down through the 
lake district and Trossachs clean through to 
Land’s End, via Harrogate, Derby, Coventry, 
Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Ox- 
ford, Bath, Tavistock, etc., and retrace by 
train if time is limited. 

J. A.— What certificates shall I need torun 
my own steam yacht on the larger lakes ?— 
You must pass an examination and obtain a 
license from the local inspector. Ifyou do not, 
you will render yourself liable to a fine, no mat- 
ter how small your yacht is. 

What zs the cheapest way possible to con- 
struct a camera obscura? (I refer to the ap- 
paratus usually seen at Summer resorts, which 
has the lens placed in the top of a small round 
building while the view is reflected downward 
onto a flat white surface in the interior of said 
building. I have a pair of 4% inch condensing 
lenses and a pair of ¥ inch objective lenses 
taken from a stereopticon which I desire to use, 
if possible.) Answer.—Your lenses and con- 
densers are not at all suitable for such a camera 
obscura as you describe. A single achromatic 
plano-convex or meniscus of large diameter, 
not less than 4 inches, is generally employed, 
and its focal strength must be about equal to 
the distance between it and the table or screen 
on which the image is to be formed. The lens 
is placed in a box or lantern on the top of the 
tower, with its plane or concave side toward 
the surrounding country, and has mounted a 
little behind it a prism—if —- is no object, 
or a mirror, which answers the purpose almost 
as well—at such an angle as will reflect the rays 
down on the white table. The lantern is made 
to revolve so as to take in the whole circle, and 
must be high enough above the building to 
prevent the cutting off of the rays from the land- 
scape. The revolution may be effected by 
cords and pullies or rack and pinion. From 
this it will be evident that you may either de- 
sign your tower and lantern and get a lens of 
suitable length of focus, or select the lens and 
design the building to fit it, the final adjust- 
ment being made by raising or lowering the 
table to the point at which the image is sharpest. 

C. B. T —/f a player attempting to return 
a ball in lawn tennis, misses tt and the ball 
goes out of court, does he lose the point ?— 
No, it is his point unless ‘‘the ball touches 
him or anything that he wears or carries,” or 
unless he touches the net or any of its supports 
while the ball is in play, 

C. C. G.— What indoor training would best 
fit a raw hand to play full-back ?--The usual 
round of wooden dumb-bells and light chest 
weights, Additional practice in running would 
be of the utmost service. Ifa tackling machine 
is at your disposal, it would furnish you the 
much-needed practice. Take a little work each 


day and increase it gradually, but be very care- 
If the work begins to 


ful not to overwork, 
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wear on your nerves and make you restless o1 
sleepless, lighten it at once. 


H. K. 2.—What ts the World's record for 
the running long jump on skates ?—15 ft. 
2in. It was made by S. D. See, Cortlandt 
Lake, N. Y., January 17, 1385. 2.—/ have 
cleared 19 ft. in the presence of twenty-five 
people who watched closely where I took off 
and where llighted. The jump was meas- 
ured on an er stick. Wzll my record 
stand ?—-No. In the first place, you had no defi- 
nite take-off. In the second place, your meas- 
ures were not known to the A. A. U., and your 
measuring stick was not of the required kind. 
There are, furthermore, certain regulations 
with regard to the conditions under which rec- 
ords should be made. Rule 7 of the A.A.U. spec- 
ifies that the Union will not recognize any new 
record ‘‘ unless made in open competition, and 
unless a report of it is made to the secretary of 
the Union, properly supported by the affidavits 
of the referee, . . Starter and field judges 
— as to the correctness, measurements, 
weather, hour of day and the place, and the 
signatures of at least six witnesses, including 
officials. 


. T. E. 2.—/n lawn tennis of a server 
places one foot immediately behind the base 
line and the other foot upon the ground out- 
stde of the court alongside of the side line, 
well his service from that position be good 2— 
Yes, provided he does not touch either line be- 
fore the ball is delivered. 2.—Would there 
not be a decided advantage in serving from 
this position 2—It might favor those using an 
underhand cut service, but to ordinary overhand 
service it would prove an awkward position, of 
no possible advantage in the right hand court 
although to some an advantage in the left hand 
court, 


C. M. R.—/f a ball zs served and hits a dog 
running across the tennts court does it count 
for a fault ?—No, it is a ‘‘ let,” and the server 
is allowed to serve again unless the dog inter- 
feres. 

F.S. L.—Our club has recently laid out four 
clay courts but the nets and posts have prov- 
ed unsatisfactory, whatcan you advise in this 
regard ?—If you have plenty of room erect sta- 
tionary posts with cleats on the outside of each. 
Use a heavy corded net (a tarred net is prefer- 
able) with a broad band along the top. A net 
about 2% feet in width is recommended, for 
when stretched it allows the ball to roll be- 
neath it. 


J.S. 2.—lf an athlete bets on himself does he 
become a professional 2—Article X. of the con- 
stitution of the A. A. U. reads: ‘ No person 
shall be eligible to compete who has 
received or competed for compensation or re- 
ward, in any form, for the exercise of his skill 
in . . . any athletic exercise.” If it could 
be proved that the athlete ran for the purpose 
of winning the bet he would be made a profes- 
sional, but the case has never come up, to our 
knowledge. 2.—Can a man run for another 
man who puts up money on him?—Yes, pro- 
vided that for doing this he receives no com- 
pensation, in any form, except of course the bare 
gratitude of his friend. 
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UTING LIBRARY 


Furnishes excellent reading for all at all seasons, but for SUTIMIER READING cannot be excelled. 














Fahy Issued Quarterly, $1.00 per Year. 
VOL. I. NO. I contains the following oo) ie, 


Stories of 
> 0 o o the T Urf: 


THE LUCK OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, RACING AT SOUTHERN FAIRS, 
THE REV. DR. BLACK, OVER A CIGAR, 
FIDELE, JACK LINDSAY, 
TWO YEAR OLD HEROINE. 


Seven capital Turf Stories by well-known Writers. (Each illustrated. ) 





Bound in a convenient pocket size, it is especially adapted for tourists’ use, if not quite an essential toa complete 
traveling outfit. 


25 CENTS A COPY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


PONDS EXTRACT 


THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 
AGENT OF ITS KIND. 


FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 


—in a bottle—small size—and 








r~ EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
: : in curing that troublesome 
Ic NTLEMANS CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 


SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
SS WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
iw SMOKING from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 

CAUTIO A discriminating intelli- 
* gent purchaser demands 
QUALITY. Large bottles—and large 
profits—to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may be avoided 


by insisting that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 


POND’S EXTRACT 


MADE ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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FINE HAIR 


= is essential to perfect beauty. It 
is an adornment that may be pre- 
neve a or nieve by a little care, and the timely use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. If you have never tried this 
incomparable dressing, you don’t know of what a valua- 
ble adjunct to your toilet-table you have been deprived, 
nor what a good friend you have neglected. Don’t be 
without it another day. “My hair was rapidly turning 
gray and falling out,” says B. Onkrupa, 41 Meade ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. “One bottle has remedied the trouble, 
and my hair is now of its former color and fullness.” To 
keep the scalp cool, clean, and healthy, use 


’s Hair Vi 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by Druggists and Perfumers 
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 H'or SKIN DISEASES 3: 
0 boils, carbuncles, pimples, and sores — having their origin in impure 9: 
0 blood—the most prompt and thorough remedy is AYER’S Sarsapa- : 
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NOT UNREASONABLE. 
‘* EXCUSE me, but were you at Mrs. High- 
blower’s reception just now ?” 
“Ten.” 
‘*Well, may I walk with you as far as the 
corner under my umbrella?”—Z7fe. 


Piciey: ‘*Shall you send your son to col- 
lege ?” 

Hocson : ‘*No; I had one set up here for 
him.” 

Piciey: ‘‘ What does it consist of?” 

Hocson: ‘‘A gymnasium in the hennery, a 
sawdust ring in the open lot, a shell in the duck 
pond, the smoke-house for a secret society, and 
four hundred bunches of cigarettes."—Puck. 


MUSICAL ITEM. 

CusToMER: **I want a quarter's worth of 
Paris green to kill rats.” ‘ 

UseruL CLerK: ‘Does anybody in your 
house sing ‘ Two Little Girls in Blue’? ” 

“ec Ne “Vga 

‘“« Then I guess I'll let you have it."— Texas 
S7tings. 

Tommy’s Moruer: ‘‘ Did you hear about poor 
Mrs. Jones? She ran a needle into her hand. 
The doctors had to open every finger trying to 
find it.” 

Tommy: ** What made ’em do that, mamma? 
Why didn’t they get the lady another needle?” 
— Lee. 

‘‘WueEreE is the bearded lady?” asked the 
manager. ‘‘Itis time for the show to begin.” 
‘He went out to vote,” explained the ossified 
man.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


‘*T want a divorce,” she said, as she sank into 
a chair in the lawyer’s office. 

‘‘From your husband?” queried the careful 
attorney 

‘‘No, from my grandfather |” she snapped, 
as she bolted through the door and slammed it 
behind her.—Z¢fe. 


*“You beat us,” said the defeated yachts. 
man, ‘‘ because you caught the breeze before we 
did.” ‘* That’s because we watched for it with 
baited breath,” replied the victor.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


US OILY 


CRITICAL. 


‘©T pon’r think Fleecy sang with much feel- 
ing last night.” 

‘‘No; if he had any feeling he would not 
sing at all.”"—/udge. 

Mrs. Dick: ‘‘ Why do you call your fish- 
dealer Robinson Crusoe?” 

Mrs. Dock : ‘*‘ Because Friday helps him so 
much.”—Zown Topics. 

MEDICAL ITEM. 

Doctor: ‘‘ Well, my fine little fellow, you 
have got quite well again! I was sure that the 
pills lleft for you would cure you. How did 
you take them, in water or in cake?” 

Tommy: ‘‘ Oh, Iused them in my blow-gun.” 


_—Texas Siftings. 


A QUERY. 

Lorp Ancus: ‘‘ Ah, well, Miss Remsen, ’tis a 
pity you haven’t in this country any old ruins 
like ‘ McGregor’s Curse,’ just outside of Edin- 
boro.” 

Miss RemMsEN: ‘* What’s the matter with 
McComb’s Dam at the upper end of New 
York?”"—Brooklyn Life. 


A man who is driving a horse-car in Brooklyn 
claims to have been a throat specialist in 
Vienna, He doesn’t look as much down in the 
mouth as he used to —Philadelphia Ledger. 


SHE: ‘‘And so they are married! Was it a 
case of love at first sight?” 

HE: ‘“‘l imagine not. The first time he saw 
her she was riding a bicycle."—Zzfe. 

Downer: ‘‘I am glad it is good form not to 
wear a watch with a dress suit.” 

Upper: ‘* Why?” 

Downer: ‘‘ Because I never have my watch 
and my dress suit at the same time.”—Li/e. 

WANDERING WILLY : ‘* Have you anything in 
the eating line you can offer a poor man, who is 
footing it to Chicago?” 

HousEwIFe: ‘Certainly! Here, Tige!” 

—Judge. 

Hojack: ‘‘ The sparrow is a very courageous 
bird.” 

Tompik : ‘* Nonsense ; any restaurant keeper 
can make him quail.”"—Zz/fe. 


PLEASURE TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


As an example of artistic advertising the book 
‘‘Summer Homes,” issued for ’94 by the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway, is a gem. 
As a practical directory of the loveliest summer 
home regions of the Hudson, of Rockland, Or- 
ange, Sullivan, Delaware, Ulster, Chenango, 
Otsego, Madison. Oneida and Oswego counties, 
it is invaluable. All needful information is 
presented in readable shape and the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. The location, accommoda- 
tion, rates and special features of every desir- 
able hotel and boarding-house near the railway 
are given in full. Readers of a snorting turn 
will find something of special interest about 
the trout waters of Sullivan, Delaware, Ulster 
and Shenango counties, and many useful hints 
concerning the best stocked haunts of the game 
of the Middle Division. Address J. C. Ander- 
son, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
street, New York. 

THE greatest novelty of this season will surely 
be the pleasure trip to the Arctic Regions un- 
der the commead of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
ethnologist of the Peary Expedition. Sports- 
men, tourists, scientists and artists should not 
overlook this trip, which will include the coasts 
of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, 
Labrador and Greenland. The staunch steam 
whaler Newfoundland will carry the party. 
Among those who have already completed ar- 
rangements for the trip are Professor 
William H, Brewer, with a party of ten from 
Yale ; Maynard Ladd, with a party of ten from 
Harvard; Prof. G. Frederic Wright, the author 
of the ‘‘ Ice Age of North America,” with a 
party of five from Oberlin College, Ohio ; Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlin, from the University of 
Chicago, with two companions ; Prof. Chas. E. 
Hite, of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
a party of ten; Robert D. Perry, of Braintree, 
Mass.; Dr. W. E. Reeve, of Patchogue, Long 
Island ; Mr. H. L. Scaife, superintendent of the 
Laurens City Schools, S. C., and Russell W. 
Porter, of Boston. For particulars address Dr. 
F. A. Cook, 15 Hart street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE rough switch cut beside the stream may 
serve for a rod, but the wielder of it knows not 
the real pleasure of angling. A fine rod is an 
essential in scientific fishing. Action, elasticity, 
resiliency, balance, aided by a practiced hand, 
are required to bring out the fine points of the 
game. Under the magic of skilled labor a fine 
rod becomes a wizard’s wand. The famous 
‘‘Kosmic” is as perfect a tool of its kind as 
skill and experience can produce. The United 
States Net and Twine Company, manufact- 
urers of fine fishing tackle, at 316 Broadway, 
New York, have purchased The Kosmic Rod, 
and will continue its manufacture with the ex- 
perts who gave it fame. 

ALasKA and the Yellowstone National Park 
have, very properly, a leading place in Ray- 
mond & Whiscomt’s Summer Excursion pro- 
gramme, Parties are to leave New York for 
those wonderful regions July 7th and 21st. They 
will travel westward across the continent, in 
trains of palace sleeping and dining cars, over 
the picturesque line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, with visits to Banff Hot Springs and 
the Great Glacier of the Selkirk range. On 
Puget Sound the steamer Queen will be taken 
for a twelve-days’ voyage to Alaska. Seattle, 


Tacoma and Portland will also be seen. Then 
will follow a journey over the whole length of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, with a detour 
through the Yellowstone National Park. A 
descriptive book may be obtained of Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth street, New 
York. 

THE automatic, rapid-firing, safety hammer- 
less revolver advertised in this number by 
Messrs. Kirtland Bros. & Co., of 62 Fulton street, 
New York, is a model of neatness. The Model 
1892, thirty-two or thirty-eight caliber, is a 
handy, reliable one for the house or pocket. 
The new twenty-two caliber, Model 1894, is 
especially adapted for target practice and has 
already found favor with touring cyclists. 

WHEELMEN should try the Red Star Solid Il- 
luminant, which is cheaper than oil and does 
not require a special lamp for its use. Its best 
advantages are, impossibility of spilling, ab- 
sence of smoke and of the unpleasant odor of 
ordinary oils. The chain lubricant and lubri- 
cating oil bearing this brand are sold by all deal- 
ers. Address Red Star Mfg. Co., Box 1092, 
New York. 

Messrs. Foster, ALLEN & Co., the reliable 
athletic outfitters of 1788 Broadway, New York, 
carry a carefully selected and complete stock of 
suits, sweaters, hosiery, and every requisite for 
cycling, yachting, tennis, ball, cricket, golf, etc. 
Reasonable rates and honorable treatment of 
patrons have contributed much to the success 
of this enterprising firm. Write for what you 
want. 

TuE high speed steam launch Dazsy (former- 
ly Henrzetta), now owned by Mr. Walter 
Langdon, Hyde Park, N Y., is being fitted 
with a Seabury boiler of the latest design. 

THE ‘‘ Search Light” is a fitting name for 
the new brass bicycle lantern manufactured by 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, 16 Murray 
street, New York. It is made on the principle 
of central draft lamps, and will burn ten hours 
without trimming. Its mechanical construc- 
tion and adjustment to the wheel are in every 
respect perfect, and, to quote from Dr. B. C 
Woodruff, of Brooklyn, ‘‘the lantern is the 
only good one on the market.” 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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(See “Illinois Bass,” 4. 258) 
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A CRITICAL MOMENT. 





